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A. 



Advertifement, 



THC Author of this £% had 
determined to conceal hi^ 
Name firom the Public; but 
j5oc$ the Lbttejis and Title Page 
jvere printed^ his Friends have reprc-p- 
fented the inxpropriety of publifliing 
an Account of the unknown Produc-p 
tions of an almoft unknown Country, 
on the ilender fupport of anonymous 
Authority ; and the juftice of their re- 
monftrance overcoming his juvenile ti*- 
xnidity, has encouraged him to fub-* 
Icribe his Nsime to the Dedication ; not 
with a prefumptuous expectation of ac« 
quiring Honour from the Work> but 
folely to add to its Credibility. 

Thefe 




ii ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thefe Letters originally con*^ 
tained only the more curious Particulars 
in the Animjtl: and V^cta^c^Syftcms of 
Guiana, and many things have been 
fince added, from the Writer's Mpmoirs» 
which were made without deiign of 
publication,' and in feveral inflances do 
not defcend to fuch minute objedls 
as he could have wifhed ; and he 
is too fenlible of the imperfedlions of 
memory to add much on that autho- 
rity. 

The Order v/hich has been obferved 
in thefe Defcriptions, though fomewhat 
unufual, appears raoft natural, and is 
expofed to feweft inconveniencies. Had 
the Author firft defcribcd the Man- 
ners and Cuftoms of the Inhabitants, it 
would have been neceflary to fuppoie 
many things known, with which the 
Reader could n6t he acquainted, and 

confe- 




.Xtr^MtlPIISIEMIE>NT- iii 

coniujuentl^tho pefcciptfons;, in many 
xparticokn^i iiauft have i>eea unintelligi«» 
l>Iei^'<^i^^iWtiter::i^ have recumed 
to frequent repetitions, which 'are asaw 
avoided. 

: :ilt is^iiec^ffitr}ii t6 inform /the; Reader, 
^t^eeAuthor% Qb&rvadons oh this 
Sdb^d^' have been con^ned? Within the 
limits of • lijk Dutch :]ltirntotit& in Gui^ 
ana i - thofe of Spain being' iiiacceffible 
tof Foreigners^ with whom all intercourfe 
ts^prdhibiced : nor is the communica* 
tion vnihtht'FrerieA and P^rtugue/eCd^ 
lonie^i bnitbis'Coaft, much leis embar**' 
rafled. So inxperfed has our knowledge 
of this Country hitherto been, that the 
lateft Compilers of Modern Hiftory 
have not been able to determine whe- 
ther its native Indians lived in congre- 
gated multitudes, inhabiting fplendid 
opulent cities; or whether, as is the 

cafe. 
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iv A D V B^XLSdafMUlf I. 
tgi&k: tthey \ivaic..idflt)oi&4:m 

ithe (natural dUid rpnmkivie' 'fiH^lidty . idf 

Guiana, on account of the diverfity 
ond.fiartiHty.af ItB Ail^ i tttgother 
itsi ! viciniQr-: to :d3iie ' JEqoatofet 
albioA: all tfae i pnaduAiafis x£\th£)JSfBk^ 
fttfid iif/7im^;ir lOottntiicft ^bdtvl^eii ^lit 
Ttofxios, whether ioTi^Sar <i>r^ociiitnen^ 
tal». iiefidesia rariety of ciaioo? dojeAt 
pecidior toAt&lfi from all ^hidb the 
Aiithor ^attetk hlitifelf, vdittt ttM^E&if 
will n>t bo vHKunepsibfe^tb^^ 
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ESSAY 



O N T H E 



NATURAL HISTORY 

OF 

GUIANA. 

Rio D enter ary^ yuly 8, 1766. 

Dear Bro.ther, 

IN compliance with your reite- 
rated defires, and my repeated 
promife, I propofe in this, and 
feveral fubfequent Letters, to give you 
an Effay on the Natural Hiftory of 

B Guiana ; 
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Guiana ; a countns which, except 
its fea coaft, and the lands adjacent to 
its rivers, remains hitherto unexplored, 
by the fubjects of any European State, 
and unknown to all, but its aboriginal 
Natives: Yet if we may be allowed 
to form an idea of things undilcovcr- 
ed, by the immenle variety, uncom- 
mon mechanifin, and properties, of 
its Animal and Vegetable Productions, 
which have fpontaneoufly prefented 
themfelves v^ithin the confined limits, 
to which our indolent enquirers have 
extended their obfervations, we may 
juftly conclude, that the bleflings of Na- 
ture, have in no part of our habitable 
fyftem, been dilpenfed with a more 
liberal hand, and that no part of this 
Terreftrial Globe, affords more abund- 
ant caufe, to admire and adore, the ftu- 
pendous Power, Wifdom, and Benefi- 
cence of its Creator, 

Imuft 
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I muft, however, previoufly tell you, 
that you have engaged me, to aflume a 
tafk, to which I am confcious, that my 
flender abilities, are very unequal, and 
which I am particularly unable to exe- 
cute with advantage, from the little 

acquaintance I have had with the ftudy 
of Botany, and my entire ignorance 
of the art of Drawing, which would 
have enabled me, agreeably to illuftratc 
my verbal defcriptions. I am likewife 
but little acquainted with the Indian 
languages, which are indifpenfably ne- 
ceflary, for acquiring that knowledge of 
the properties, and effedts of the feve- 
ral clafles of Animals, and Vegetables, 
which experience, during a long fuc- 
ceffion of ages, muft' have fuggefted 
to thefe natives • I have, in vain, 
endeavoured to overcome this difficulty, 
by the affiftanca of an Interpreter. 

B 2 An 
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An intercourfe, fupported through fuch 
an imperfeft medium, muft ever be 
confined, precarious, and difagreeable. 
Add to this, in my prefent fituation, 
I am almoft entirely deftitute of books, 
by which I might corredt my errors, 
and elucidate my ideas, and confequent- 
ly debarred, from imitating the pradlice 
of authors, who pretty generally purfue 
the advice of Seneca *, with advantage. 
Perhaps, however, this deprivation, may 
not be very confiderable, fince little 
has been wrote on this fubjcdt, which 
can deferve attention, 

* Nos quoque has Apes (qui flores ad mel 
faciendum idoneos carpunt et qui collegerunt, 
in hunc faporem mixtura quadam, et proprietate 
fpiritus fui mutant) debemus imitari ; et quse- 
cunque ex diverfa le<SHone congeffimus, fepa- 
rare : Deinde adhibita ingenii noftri cura, et 
facultate, in unum faporem, varia ilia libamenta 
confundere : ut etiam fi apparucrit unde fump- 
tum fit, aliud tamen effe, quam unde fumptum eft, 
appareac. Eptfl. 84. 

Yet 
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Yet notwithftanding thefe difFicultieS, 
I have refolved to profecute my under- 
taking, not only in compliance with 
your defires, to which I fhall ever pay 
the moft affedionate attention, but from 
confidering, that though this country, 
has been difcovered for more than two 
centuries and an half, and has^ at dif- 
ferent periods, fince its difcovery, been 
inhabited by the fubjedls of many Euro-- 
pean Powers, yet it ftill continues almoft 
wholly unknown in Europe y no defcrip- 
tion of it worthy of notice having ever 
been publifhed ; and indeed, if we re- 
folve to wait until the fubjedt is affumed 
by a capacity adequate to its extent and 
importance, we fliall probably continue 
in our prefent ignorance a much longer 
term ; as few, who vifit thefe countries, 
are qualified for the undertaking, and 
all are more attentive to the acoui^ 

M 
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iition of wealth, than natural know- 
ledge. 

Guiana was firft difcovered by 
Cbrijlopher Columbus 9 in the year 1498. 
It is fituated between the feventh decree 
of north, and the fifth degree of fouth 
latitude, and between the fifty-third, 
and fixtieth degrees of longitude weft 
from London. It is bounded on the 
north and eaft by tlie Atlantic Ocean^ 
on the weft by the great river of Oro- 
noqucy on the fouth by the river of 
the Amazons J and on the fouth weft by 
the riwtx Negro. The communication 
of this river with the two former, which 
was originally believed, and afterwards 
univerfally denied, on ftrength of mere 
conjedurc, is now fufficiently demon- 
ftrated ; and Guiana, which by the ri- 
ver of the Amazonsj is divided from 
Brajilf by the river Oronoque, from Terra 

Firma, 
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Firmat and by the Negro, from the 
kingdom of Peru, is by this com- 
munication converted into an ifland, 
the largeft which has been hitherto 
difcovered. 

The fea-coaft from the mouth of the 
river Oronoque to that of the Amazonsj 
is near three hundred leagues in length, 
running from Cape Barimer near the 
Oronoque, to the river Demerary, which 
is upwards of twenty leagues, in a courfe 
nearly 'eaft fbuth eaft; and from thence 
to Cape Orange, near the river Oyapock, 
with fome variation fouth eaft by eaft ; 
from thence to the ifland of Maraca, 
and the North Cape, it. (hapes nearly 
fouth by eaft half eaft, continuing from 
thence to the river of Amazons, in a 
courfe nearly fouth* 

B 4 Several 
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Several revolutions have happened in 
the property of Gutanaj fince its dif- 
covcry ; but it is now divided between 
the Spaniards, Dutch, French, and 
Portuguefe ', the Spaniards, however, 
have no other pofleffions in this country, 
except their fettlements, on the eaft- 
crn fide of the river Oronoque, near 
the confines of its limits, and therefore, 
can hardly be included, among the pro- 
prietors of Guiana. 

The Dutch territory is bounded by 
the Spanijh fettlements on the weft, and 
by the river Maroni on the eaft. With- 
in thefe limits are the following large 
navigable rivers, difcharging themfelves 
into the Atlantic Ocean, viz. Pomaroon, 
Ejfequebo, Demerary^ Berbice, Curran^ 
tine, Surinam, and Merriwina, fituated 
frona weft to eaft in the order in which 

they 
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they are mentioned. A more particular 
defcription of thefe rivers, with their 
fettlements, will be the fubjedt of a 
future Letter. 

The French territory includes the 
river Maroni, which is the boundary 
to the Dutch pofTeflions on the 'weft, 
and extends to the territory on the 
north fide of the river of the Amazons, 
near Cape Orange, which a few years 
fince was ceded by France to the do- 
minion of Portugal. Within thefe li- 
mits are the rivers Maroniy Sinamary, 
Kourouj Amuniboy Organa, Cannanama, 
and Maccouria. 

Dutch Guiana was formerly the 
property of the Crown of England, and 
the Englijlj had made fettlements at 
Surinam, where at this time a fpecies 

ef corrupt Englijh is urriVetfally fpoken 

by 
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by the Negroes; but of thefe fettle-* 
ments, the Dutch made thcmfelves 
mafters, in the reign of Charles the 
Second y to retaliate the con qu eft of 
New Holland \ and by a fubfequent 
treaty, inpebruary^ 1674, they obtained 
a ceflion of all the Englijh territories 
in Guiana^ in exchange for what they 
had pofleifled in the province now called 
New Tork. 

The land in Dutch Guiana^ for the 
diftance of near fifty niiles from the fea, 
is every where flat and level, without 
a fingle hill ; and fo low, that during the 
rainy feafons, it is ufually covered with 
water near two feet in height. This, 
hov/ever, has produced an efFedt fimihr 
to that of the prolific inundations of the 
Nikj and rendered the foil more fertile 
than that of any other part of the globe ; 
infomuch, that the foil on the furface 

of 
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of the earth, for twelve inches in 
depth, is a ftratum of perfedt manure, 
and as fuch, has been tranfported to 
the.ifland of Bariadoes ; but the wood- 
ants, which are here very numerous, 
committed fuch ravages in the veffel, 
that a repetition of that project has 
not been attempted. 

But to convey an adequate idea of 
the foil of which I am writing, I need 
only tell you, that in Fjfequeho it has 
produced thirty crops of rattoon canes, 
fucceffively, without replanting; where- 
as, in the Weji India iflands, more than 
two is never exoedled. I have inftan- 
ced Effequeboj not becaufe its foil is 
more fertile than that of this river, or 
Berblce^ but becaufe no fettlemcnts 
have been made on the lower parts 
of thefe rivers, until very lately, the 
Dutch having before cultivated the 

more 
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more elevated, but lefs valuable hnds, 
farther up thefe rivers, while that ad- 
jacent to the fea, was by them neglect- 
ed, on account of thofe fuperundations, 

which arc the fource of this redundant 
fertility; which is even fomewhat dif- 
advantageous, and proves, that even the 
greateft bleflings, may be dilpenfed to ex- 
cefs; as the inhabitants near the fea, are 
under the neccffity, of recurring td various 
expedients, for diminifliing the exceffivo 
fertility of the foil, which they ufually 
efFed:, by flocking it with plantin trees, 
for two or three years, and afterwards 
planting it with canes, which even, af- 
ter this precaution, are ufually too ro- 
buft, and luxuriant to make fugar with 
advantage, and are therefore, during 
the firft and fecond crop, converted into 
rum, which, until the late Adt of the 
Britijh Parliament, for prohibiting the 
entry of foreign rum into her Ameri-^ 

can 
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can Colonies, was ufually fold to New* 
England traders, in payment for their 
commodities, but has fince been fent 
to the coaft of Africa^ for the purchafe 
of flaves. 

The timber, with which the land ad- 
jacent to the fea is covered, is chiefly 
imall and low, confifting moftly of Ma- 
nicoles, which are a fmall ipecies of 
Palm, and Troelies, which are a leaf 
near thirty feet in length, ferving for 
the thatch of houfes ; thefe, however, 
at the edges of current water, arc in- 
termixed with lagge Mangroves^ which. 
I fhall hereafter defcribe. 

The foil in the inland elevated part 
of the country, though fertile, is lefs 
durable : It is, however, cloathed with 
lofty ever verdant forefts, affording the 
moft valuable fpecies of timber, either 

for 
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ior folidity, weight, duration, or Of* 
nament. In this part of the country^ 
there are feveral ridges of fandy^hills, 
but no elevations, that can deferve the 
name of mountains, between the fea- 
coaft of the Dutch part of Guiana ^ and 
the river of the Amazons ; a Dutch Sur* 
geon, more than twenty years fince, hav- 
ing obtained from the Governor of Ef- 
fequeboj feveral Indiansy to condu6t him 
into the interior part of the country, in 
queft of new difcoveries, . with whom 
he afcended the river of EJfequeboy three 
hundred miles from the fea, near its 
fource, and from thence tranfporting 
his canoe by creeks and rivulets, and 
when thefe were wanting, by land, he 
at length fell in with a branch of the 
river Blanco^ by which he defcended 
into the NegrOy and from thence to the 
river of the Amazons, without difco- 
vering any confiderable mountain, in all 

this 
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this courfe. Here the Indians left him> 
and returned, as he thought proper to 
fix his refidence among the Portuguefe* 
This is probably the fame perfon, that 
Monfieur de la Condamine faw, in de- 
fcending the river of the Amazons in 
1743, whom he names Nicolas Hortf- 
man, and fays he mounted the river of 
EJfequebo^ in 1740, in queft of the 
Golden Lake of Parima. 

But though the Dutch territories arc 
deftitute of mountains, thofe of France 
are not, as there is a confiderable ridge 
of them, about thirty miles from the 
fea, • on the continent oppofite the 
ifland of Cayenne^ and a ftill larger 
ridge near three hundred miles farther 
within the country, extending from eaft 
to weft, according to the reports of the 
Lidians, for they were never vifited ex- 
cept by the aboriginal Natives, 

Befides 
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JBefidcs the large rivers which I havcJ 
enumerated, there are an innumerable 
number of large and fmall creeks^ 
many of which are navigable for veflels 
of ibme burthen for many leagues ; and 
but few countries can boaft of fuperior 
advantages in navigation. 

Notwithftanding the proximity of 
Guiana to the Equator, there is no 
country between the Tropics which 
enjoys a more regular and uniform, 
temperature of climate. The conftant 
regularity of the trade winds during 
the day, and of the land breezes, which 
fucceed in the evening, joined to the 
quick return, and invariable length of 

the nights, with their refrefhing dews, 
render the heat fo far from bein? ex- 
ceflivc, that it is feldom difagreeable, 
elpecially to the white inhabitants, 

who. 
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who, except a vety few, are unexpofed 
to the rays of the fun near mid-day. 
And furprizing as it may appear, I can 
neverthelefs aflure you, that the heat is 
here lefs than in the ifland of Barba-^ 
does, ' which is efteemed the moft tem- 
perate and falubrious of all the tropical 
iflands. Here we are not fubjeft to 
thofe particular feafons for crops and 
harveft, to which the inhabitants of all 
the JVeJi-India iflands are confined; 
every part of the year being proper 
both for planting and gathering, and 
in every part of the year bloffoms, to- 
gether with ripe and unripe fruit, ap- 
pear on the fame trees. Revolving 
years afford nothing but a perpetual 
uninterrupted fummer. 

** Stern winter fmiles on that aufpicious ijlime, 
** The fields are florid with un&ding prime ; 
" From the bleak Pole no winds inclement blow, 
" Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy fnow." 

Pope. 

C The 
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The only divifion of feafons in Gut- 
ana is into rainy and dry ; of each of 
, thefe there are annually two, of about 
three months duration each. X^c 
rainy feaibns depend on the approaches 
of the Sun, towards the Tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn. In the month 
of May, when that luminary arrives 
within ten or twelve degrees from the 
Tropic of Cancer^ the fhowers begin, 
and gradually increafe, both in frequen- 
cy and the term of their duration, un- 
til the month of June, when the rains 
become inceflant, accompanied with vio- 
lent and frequent thunder, and thus conti- 
nue until the beginning of y^^^, when they 
gradually decreafe with the Sun's retro- 
grade motion towards the Equator, and 
by the beginning oiAuguJi intirely ceafe. 
The fame gradation is obferved as the 
Sun approaches the Tropic of Capricorn i 
but as we, in this part of Guiana, are 

iituated 
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fituated at a greater diftance from that, 
than from the Tropic of Cancer, fo the 
rains at that feafon are here lefs violent, 
and of (horter duration ; befides, they 
are unaccompanied with thunder, which, 
from whatever caufe it may happen, 
is never heard here during thofe months 
which conftitute winter in Europe. 

The term oF each dry feafon is during 
fix or feven weeks before, and as many 
after, the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 
During the continuance of thefe fea- 
fons, there is feldom a drop of rain ; 
the air is clear and ferene, and plen- 
tiful -dews fupply the abfence of rain. 
Thefe feafons, however, are much 
more unhealthy than the rainy, be- 
caufe the water, which inundates all the 
uncultivated land adjacent to the fea 
coaft, during the wet feafon, and which 
then preferves an inceffant fluctuation, 

C 2 a^g- 
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ftagnates and corrupts during thofc 
months in which the rains intermit, by 
which the atmofphere becomes replete 
with noxious particles, frequently ge- 
nerating putrid fevers. But of thele, 
and the other dileafes of the country, 
I fhall be more particular hereafter. 

Having premifed this general account 
of the fituationi extent, divifion, foil, 
and climate of Guiana^ I fhall next 
proceed to acquaint you with its vege- 
table and animal productions, in a 
fimple, but, I hope, intelligible lan- 
guage, avoiding all embelli(hments of 
ftile, which; in fubjefts of this nature, 
2Lre incompatible with perfpicuity ; nor 
can I ever purfue the following advice 
of Seneca to Lucilius^ with more pro- 
priety than on the prefent occafion : 
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'* Nimis anxium te efle circa verba 
^* et compofitionem, mi Lucili, nolo : 
" Habeo majoraque curas, qucre quid 

*' fcribas non quern admodum r 

** Cujufcunque orationem' videris folli- 
** citam et politam fcito animum quo- 
** que non minus pufilius occupatum.*^ 
J^piji. 115. 

Concerning Foflils and Minerals, I 
(hall only obferve, that above the Ca- 
taradts of the river Demerary^ there 
are abundance of red and white Agates, 
which remain untouched by the Na- 
tives, who. avoid them from a princi- 
ple of fuperftitious veneration, as tljey 
are dedicated to the fervice of their 
magical invocations. There are like- 
wife a variety of ftones, which appear 
to contain valuable ores, and there are 
undoubtedly mines of gold and filver, 
fince the Spaniards have diicovered 

' C 3 feveral 
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fevcral in the intcricr part of the coon- 
try, adjacent to the river OnnTjue. It 
is here, th:it the imaginary lake of 
Parima^ whole lands were of gold, and 
the fabuloos golden city of Man^a del 
Dorado^ whofc waOs were covered with 
that idolized metal, were tatuated ; and 
until very lately, the nations of Europe 
have entertained extravagant ideas of 
the treafure of Guiana ; nor is it proba- 
ble, that they were altogether chimerical. 
But the genius and policy of the Dutcb^ 
are wholly commercial. They are fen- 
fible the wealth of America^ has im- 
poveriftied and depopulated the once 
powerful Monarchy of Spaini and have, 
therefore, wifely prohibited the working 
of mines within their territories in 
Guiana. 

In ranging the Vegetable Syftem of 
Guiana^ I ihallfiril: confidcr thofe produc- 
tions 
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tions which more immediately require the 
aid of cultivation ; in defcribing feveral 
of this clafs^ I (hall be able to derive fome 
affiftance from Mr. Hughes's Natural 
Hijiory of Barbadoes ; though an ad- 
herence to truths and my oM^n obferva- 
tions, will, in feveral particulars, oblige 
me to diffent from him ; probably, be- 
caufe the difference of foil and climate 
has occafioned a real difference in fome 
of the produftions of Barbadoes and 
Demerary, though of the fame fpecies. 
I have premifed this, to avoid the trou- 
ble of unneceflary quotations ; and, be- 
caufe as P/iny juflly fays, " Eft benig- 
" num et plenum ingenui pudoris fateri 
<* per quos proficeris." Frcefat. 

From thofe produftions which arc 
more immediately aflifted by cultiva- 
tion, I fliall defcend into the furround-* 
ing forefts, where Nature fports in pri* 
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masval rudenefs; and, from the im- 
menfe variety, which (he has there fpon- 
taneoufly produced in the vegetable 
kingdom, I fhall feleifl fuch, as from the 
uncommon properties they have mani- 
fefted, are more particularly worthy of 
publick attention; and, in the re- 
mainder of this, and my fucceeding 
Letters, fhall ftudy, if poffible, to 
avoid prolixity, " Non multis opus eft 
** fed efficacibus, facilius intrant fed et 
" haerent." Seneca^ Epiji. 38. 

The Cocao Tree, to which I have a 
particular attachment, I (hall firft de- 
fcribe. Its trunk is about fix inches in 
diameter, and covered with a greenifh 
white coloured bark ; it is intirely 
deftitute of branches, until it arrives 
eight or nine feet in height ; when it 
reaches to twelve or fourteen feet, it is 
ufually topped, to prevent its farther 

growth. 
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growth* Its leaves are about nine in- 
ches in length, and three in breadth, 
pennated, of a light green colour on 
the upper fide, and of a deep green 
on the lower, where they are ribbed ; 
thefe are difpofed in alternate order* 
From the trunk chiefly, and the lower 
branches near the trunk; arife the 
flower, confifting of fix petals of a pale 
flefh colour, variegated with reddifh 
fpots : to thefe fucceed the pods, chan- 
nelled into longitudinal grooves, and in 
fize and fhape nearly refembling a 

« 

melon, but pointed at the end ; thefe, 
when nearly ripe, change to a yellow 
colour. The pods are divided into fe- 
veral longitudinal cavities, in which the 
nuts, of an oblong roundifh form, and 
about the fize of an olive, are difpofed 
in rows. Thefe trees are ufijally 
planted in lineSr at twelve, or fourteen 
feet diftange, which form very agree- 

. able 
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able fhady walks, nor can any thing 
furpafs the uniform beauty of a regular 
Cocoa Plantation, Thefe trees grow 
wild, to a great height, in the interior 
parts of Guiana^ adjacent to the rivers 
Oronoque and Amazons. 

The Coffee Tree is feldom fuffered 
to exceed fix feet in height. The main 
ftem, or trunk, is covered with a brown- 
ilh grey coloured bark, and puts forth 
numerous branches clofe to the earth, 
which diverge on every fide in a hori- 
zontal diredtion. Thefe branches are 
about eighteen inches in length near 
the earth, from whence they gradually 
become /horter, as they approach to 
the top. The branches are covered 
with numerous beautiful green leaves, 
about three inches in length, and one 
and an half in breadth, being fharp 
pointed, and elegantly finuated at the 

edges* 
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edges. The trunk and its branches, 
thus cloathed in their leaves, by which 
they are intirely obfcured, appear in 
the form of a regular green cone, fix 
feet in height, and' near the earth about 
nine in circumference. Numerous 
flowers, of a beautiful white colour, 
adhere both to the trunk and its 
branches. They confift of five round 
pointed petals, which furround feveral 
fliort ftaminae, fupporting numerous 
apices ; from within thefe arifes the 
piftil, which contains the embryo of 
the fucceeding berry. This confifts of 
two kernels, which, by the junftion of 
their flat fides, form a round oval berry, » 
Thefe kernels are inclofed in a huflc, 
which changes from a green to a bright 
crimfon colour, when the kernels are 
arrived to maturity. Of thefe there 
are annually two crops, and in this 
Colony, each of thefe crops, from a 

good 
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good tree, is computed at a pound 
and an half. The trees are planted in 
Uraight Unes, at five feet diftance from 
each other ; and a well ordered Coffee 
Plantation may be juftly faid to form a 
very agreeable pro(pe(3:. 

The Cotton Trees are of feveral Ipc- 
cies, but have all a near refemblancc 
to each other. They confift of feveral 
finall fhrubs arifing from one common 
root, and growing to about eight feet 
in height. The leaves of each fpecies, 
though they differ in fize, are indented. 
The flowers confift of five large yellow 
petals. Their piftils are covered on the 
top with farina foecundans, of a yellow 
colour, which when mature falls into, 
and impregnates the fubjacent matrix. 
When the petals fall off, a capfular pod 
arifes, furrounded by three triangular 
leaves. The pod is fomewhat conic, 

and 
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and divided into feveral bells, each con^ 
taining a lock of cotton, intermixed with 
fmall blackifli feeds. Thefe trees bear 
after nine months growth, and produce 
two crops annually, each crop amount-- 
ing to near a pound. The crdps of 
<:otton, however, in this country, are 
fomewhat precarious, and are frequent- 
ly damaged by tke early commence- 
ment and long duration of the rainy 
feafoqs. 

The Sugar Cane has been fo ofteH' 
defcribed, that I ihall pais it over in 
filence*. 

The Plantin Tree is natural to Ame-- 
riea as well as 'Ethiopia, having been 
immemorially cultivated by the Indians 
on every part of the Continent between 
the Tropics. The trunk arifes from 
feveral white bulbous roots> and is about 

eight 
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eight inches in diameter^ tapering up 
to its height^ which is about twelve 
feet from the earth. Its internal her- 
4>aceous flamen is enwrapped by about 
fifteen green^ porous, vafcular hufks, 
near three lines in thicknefs. Thefc, 
when they arrive at the top, (which 
fcveral of them do not) diverge alter- 
nately, and form tapering footflalks; 
and each of theie becomes the middle 
rib to the fucceeding leaf, which is 
fmooth, and of a fea-green colour, near 
five feet in length, two in breadth, and 
of a long oval fliape. Its fibres run in 
a lateral direction, to the rib, and are 
cafily feparated. This rib, on the un- 
der fide, is protuberant and convex; on 
the upper it is concave, and its conca- 
vity conveys the rain from the leaves 
to the trunk, for its nourishment. Thefe 
leaves are ufually about ten in number. 
Eight months after the tree has been 

growing. 
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growing, there arifes from its fummit tk 
tough ligneous cylindrical ftalk, about 
four inches in circumference, and near 
three feet in length, bending fbmewhat 
downwards, and terminated by a conic, 
reddifli purple fpatha, which adheres 
until the tree is cut down. This ftalk 

• 

is furrounded by numerous, monopeta- 
lous hermaphrodite flowers, difpofed in 
annular circles, at about three inches 
diftance from each other. From thefe 
arifc fmall ftyles, terminated by a head, 
or corona, which afterwards become 
the Plantins. Thefe Plantins are white 
farinaceous fruit, about -eight inches in 
length, and three and an half in cir- 
cumference, bending fomewhat femi- 
circularly, and inclofed in a frnooth, 
angular, hufky tegument, which chan- 
ges, when the fruit is ripe, from a deep 
green to a yellow colour. The Plan- 
tins, when full grown, but unripe, fup- 

ply 
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ply the place of bread, being either 
roaftcd or boiled. When ripe, they arc 
a foft, fwect, yellow pulp, and arc 
eaten by way of defcrt, either raw, 
fryed, or roaftcd in the hufk. About 
fifty of thefe grow in clufters on one 
ftem, and form what is called a bunch. 
To gather the bunch, of which only 
one is produced on a tree, the tree is 
firft cut down; but its place is incef- 
fantly fupplied by the young fhoots, of 
which two or three are always ready at 
its root. There is another fpecies of 
larger Plantins growing on a fimilar 
tree, but they are lefs delicate. 

The Banana Tree differs but little 
from the. Plan tin. The fruit, however, 
is oval, being about four inches in 
length, and near five in circumference. 
It is never eat until fully ripe, when it 
is fragrant, agreeably fweet, and dc*- 

licate. 
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The Cocoa Nut Tree is a fpecies of 
Palm, and has been dcfcribed as pro- 
ducing not only food and raiment, but 
almofl: all the neceiTaries of life. 
The trunk arifes from a large clufter of 
ftnall fibrous roots, an^- grows about 
fifty feet in height, undivided by branches 
until very near its top. Its pofition is . 
ieldom ere£t, and its magnitude often 
lefs at the middle than at either end« 
Its bark, from the ground tp the height 
where the branches commence, is of 
an afh colour, and firom thence it be- 
comes green. The branches are be- 
tween twenty and thirty in nuipber, 
and about fifteen feet in length. Their 
footflalks, as they arife from the trunk, 
are indofed in a ftrong reticular web- 
like plexus, which is the cloathing this 
tree has been filid to afford. On two 
oppofite fides of the branches are dif^ 

D pofed 
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pofed numerous narrow pennated leaves, 
about eighteen inches long near the 
trunk, from whence they gradually di- 
minifla in length. The external fub- 
fiance of the tree is ftrong, hard, and 
ligneous; its internal, like that of all 
the Palm kind, is pithy. The trees 
utually produce nuts iti about fix years, 
from the liii^ of planting : feveral of 
thefe adhere to one ftalk, which arifes 
from the trunk near the place where 
the branches diverge. The colour of 
its ffdwers is of a yellowilh white. 
The nut is too generally known to need 
^ defcription. 

The Ricii^os Americanos major, or 
Phyfick Nut Tree, ss a nuciferous, flen^ 
der, knotty (hrub, about twelve or iotif-^ 
tttA feet in height ; its leaves, which 
ariie at the extremities of the braflphes^ 
»e round, arid ftigktly indented. The 

kernel 
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kernel of the nut, which refembles an 
almond, and has an agreeable tafle, is 
inclo&d in a green huiky tegument. 
This kernel is feparated in the middle 
by two thin white membranous folli- 
cles, or leaves, which are generally faid 
to contain the purgative and emetic 
quality of the nut; though this is by 
feme denied ; however, I believe it from 
my own experience, having frequently 
eaten the nut when divefled of thefe 
leaves, without any feniible efie<^. 

The Ricinus, Palma Chtifti^ or Caftor 
Bu&, is divided into two kinds, ted 0r 
white. The former is diftingui(hed by 
a reddifh, and the other by a greenifh 
ilalk, which is about five feet in height, 
and jointed. Both the ilalk and 
branches are coveted with numerous 
ksGves, liear twenty inches ii^.drcunv- 
f^^encc, and i^ming eight or ten fliarp 
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pointed divifions. The leaves are fup-^ 
ported by foot-ftalks near a foot in 
length. The flowers furrouhd the 
fummit of the main ftem, and confifl: 
of fmall yellowifli ftamina, tipped with 
aoices. The hufk, which inclofes the 
berry, is at firft green, but, as it ripens, 
changes to a brown colour, and falls 
oiF, The nut is of a- triangular form, 
Gompofed of three parts, and flightly 
covered wiih a brownifh fur. TJiefe 
are replete with an oil, which, when 
obtained by expreffion, can fcarcely be 
dlftinguifhed from that of the olive. 
It is gently purgative, and is now 
efleemed a fpccific for the ColicaPi&a^ 
num^ pr Weft India Dry Gripes. 

The Manchineel Tree is fupported by 
a trunk about two feet diameter, which 
foon divides into many branches, like 
an Apple Tree. Thefe are covered 

with 
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with fmall round leaves. The wood 
is beautiful, folid, and permanent. 
The fruit in figure and fragrance re- 
fembles the EngliJJj Crab Apple. 
Within its pulp is a hard, fulcated, un- 
even kernel, containing the feeds of 
the apple. The milky juice contained 
in the bark of the tree, upon touching 
the fkin^ immediately raifes vvat:ry vef- 
ficlcs; and both that and the pulp of 
the fruit being taken internally, occa- 
fioti * inflammations' and death. Sea- 
water, however, with the juice of 
limes, and of the fig, and Whitewood 
Tree, are cfFedlual remedies. 

The GuavaTree is about twenty feet 
high, foon dividing into feveral branches. 
Its bark is fmooth and grey. Its leaves 
are of a deep green, roiigh, and point- 
ed, being about three inches in length, 
and one in breadth. The fiowcrs are 
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white, and pentapetalous. The fruit is 
globular, and of a deep green colour, 
until it is ripe, wh^n it changes to a 
yellowiih white. The end, oppofite to 
the ftem, has a fmall corona ; within 
the rind, is a thin apple- like fubftance, 
indoiing a reddifh pleafant pulp, inters 
mixed with numerous fmall hard feeds. 
This fruit is the ufua] fuccedaneum to 
Apples; and its external fubftance is 
ufed for tarts, marmalades, &c. The 
inner pulp affords an excellent jelly. 
The whole of the fruit is adringent. 
There is another fpecies, formed like a 
Pear, but they are lefs common. 

The Avigato Pear Tree is between 
thirty and forty feet in height. Its trunk 
feparates into widely diverging branches, 
covered with large pointed leaves. The 
flowers arife at the extremities of the 
branches, and are hexapetalous. To 

thefe 
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ihefe fucceed the fruity which reXem^ 
blesj when ripe^ a large Pcar^ and is 
cither r^, purple, or of a light greea 
colour. The pulp, within the rmd, is 
of a ^bft delicate texture, and has juAly 
been Ailed a vegetable marrow, being 
the mod nutritious, falubrious^ and 
agreeable, of ail the tropical fruits. It 
is ufually eaten with ialt and pepper. 
Within the pulp is contained a ruflet 
coloured (tone, from which the tree is 
produced. 

The Gaflava Shrub is about four feet 
in height, knotted, and covered with 
an afh coloured hark^ Within it is 
pithy. Near the top, it divides into 
feveral {hort,fmall, green branches ^ from 
thefe arife reddifh footftalks, about fix 
inches in length, fupporting large digi- 
tated leaves. The root is white, foft, 
and farinaceous, of a cylindrical form, 
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near t fboc m ki^th, and five or fix 
mdics in arcomference. This root is 
grated on large copper graters, into 
coarfe meal, from which its juice is ie- 
parated by expreffioo. This meal is then 
pat on large plates of iron, placed over 
a flow fire, and is fcMmed into drcular 
cakes of difiTerent magnitnde, and from 
one to foor lines in thickneis ; on thefe 
plates it is baked, until the furface be- 
comes brown, and will then keep fwcet, 
and whdefbme, for many months. But 
notwitbftanding this is the ufual bread 
every where on this Coaft, yet every 
part of the root from which it is made, 
is a fpeedy and fatafpoifbn, of the cold 
kind, caufing, when internally taken, 
violent fpafms, a tumefadion of the 
abdomen, and a (peedy cefTation of all 
the vital fundions* The aqueous part 
is exprefled, not becaufe it is more 
poifonous than the farinaceous fubftance, 

but 
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but to facilitate the baking. By the 
inattention of the Slaves, this juicct 
when expreflcd, is frequently drank by 
the {heep, hogs, and poultry, on the 
Plantations, which ever proves fatal to 
them : yet the animals thus poifiraed, 
are always eaten by the inhabitants. 
Yet this poifbn, fatal as it is in its crude 
ftate, is rendered perfectly innocent and 
wholcfome by fire. Thus the meal, 
by baking, is ' rendered innoxioas and 
nutritious; and the poifonous juice of 
the root, when exprefled, is, by the 
Indians and White Inhabitants,, boiled 
with venifon, pepper, &c. and thus 
affords an agreeable falubrious fcup. 
The beft antidotes that have hitherto 
been difcovered againft the poifonous 
efFefts of the CfiiTava, in its crude (late, 
are r«d pepper and rum, taken imme- 
diately. The Sweet CafTava differs from 
this only by being innocent, and hav- 
ing 
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ing a tough ligneous fibre ruaniisg 
]oogitudinally through the root. 

The Female Poppau is of the Prur 
niferous tribe. Its trunk is hoUow^ tn4 
ufually grows to about fifteen feet ia 
height^ and fix or eight inches in di^ 
ameter ; being wholly deftitutc of 
branches. It is covered with bark of 
a light brown cobur, variegated by the 
vefti^ia of the fallen off ilamina of the 
leaves. The leaves on one tree are 
ufually about fifteen in number, and 
near four feet in circumference, di- 
vided into feven or eight fedtions, which 
are again irregularly fubdivided into 
others, which terminate in obtufe 
points. Thefe leaves are fupported by 
as many hollow herbaceous foot-ftalks, 
near two feet in length, which arife in 
a clufter from the fummit of the trunk, 
from whence the pedicles to the flowers 

arife. 
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arife. Thefe pedicles are ftoft, and 
covered with clufters of pentapetalous 
flowers, of a ycllowifli white colour, 
which are fragrant, and ufed for Sweet 
Meats and ConfeSioflfl^ The Poppau 
fruit, when j^ovmg and ^allj makt 
excelleot pickles. They ar« of an oval 
Ibrm, about fix inches in length wheft 
ripe ; at which time they change from 
a green to a yellow colour* Their cx«- 
temal fabftancc refemblei that of a 
Pumpion ; and is boiled and eatenp 
when the fruit is near ripe ; the milky 
cauilic juice which it contains being 
firfl fuffercd to exode. Within thi^ 
external fubHance }s a cavity filled 
with a ibft pulp, intermixed with nih- 
mtrous fmall feed6.--^The Male Popr 
pau differs from the Female in two 
particulars. It produces no fruit ; and 
the pedicles, to which its flowers adhere, 
are near three feet in length. 

The 
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The Pigeon, or Angola Pea Trccy 
is a branching (hrub, about nine feet 
in height, covered with fmooth, long, 
narrow-pointed leaves. Its flowers are 
of the papilionaceous kind, and are 
fucceeded by numerous pods of a ruflet 
colour, fhaped like thofe of the Engli/h 
Pea, but more flat. Thefe are divided 
into four or five cells, containing as 
many flattifh peafe, which arc fbmer 
what aftringent, but agreeable apd nu* 
tritious. 

The Arnotta, or Roucou Shrub, is 
a woody plant, diverging into feveral 
branches, ufually about nine fcfet in 
height, covered with long, narrow, point- 
ed, green leaves, difpofed ou the branches 
in alternate order. The middle and 
tranfverfc rib?, to thefe leaves, are of a 
red colour. The flowers are pentapeta- 
lous, and of a blueifh yellow colour. The 
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petals inclofe feveral (lamina^ crowned 
witH apices^ of a purple colour : from 
the middle of thefe arifes a^ ftyle, which' 
contains the embryo of a fucceeding» . 
echinated, conic pod, which is divided 
into feveral longitudinal cavities, that 
are filled with fmall feeds, which, when 
ripe, are covered with a beaudful crim- 
en pulp. The Roucou is moftly culti^ 
vated by the Indians^ and its feeds ma*- 
cerated in the juice of lemons, in which 
the gum of the Mauna Tree has been 
diflblvedf yields the celebrated Indian 
Pigment, or Crimfon Paint, wdth 
jfihkh the Natives adorn their bodies. 

The French Guava Trc6 is a ligneous 
plant, compofed of feveral branches, 
about twelve feet in height, with large 
oval leaves difpofed in pairs. From the 
principal ftcm arife feveral cred fpikes, 
covered near the top with qluflers of 
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ftUow pendulous flowers.— Thcie flow* 
crSt when bruUbd^ aflford a juice which 
is liighly aftringent and deficcative> and 
Hirhich Dr. Hillary efteems a fpec^ 
iot the cute of ring* worms, which to 
tbiis climate are extremely troubleibm^ 

The American Aloei Tree, or May* 
Pole, is no leiis adnurabk than beauti^ 
fuU being ufually planted in gardens 
lind walks. The trunk of this tree ft 
itver green, ufually about mat inches i* 
diameter, and twenty- five feet in heighf. 
Its bark confifts erf elegant triangulalr 
laiAina^, or follicles, vc^hich terniinatt ih 
a prickly point; thefe gradually di* 
miniih in iize, as they approach the 
top. The internal fab{\ance, both of 
the trunk and its branches, is a white 
ipongy pith. The trunk, neat the 
earth, is ilirrounded by a thicket of 
kaves arifing immediately from the 
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foots. Thefe leaves are four feet in 
kngth^ feyen or eight inches in widthr 
near the middle, where they are wider 
than at or near the robti they are 
pointed at the end> and are. about half 
an inch thicks covered with a fmooth 
tegument of a beautiful green colour; 
their ifiiernal fubftance is white> ipungy, 
and faponaceous. The branches arifc 
Alternately, about ten feet below the 
iummit of the trunk ; they are fhort 
and numerous, each fuftaining a very 
large Gocnpa& cluAer of yellow Howers i 
each of thefe flowers is fupported by 
fliort c^ndrical light green pedicles, 
aad confift of fix pointed petals, fur* 
founding an equal numW of long fta« 
tftifta, with . large apices, which zri 
di^vefed Witi) yellow farinas. From the 
ceflto^ iatifes the pifliL As the flowers 
fall oC their pedicles (hoot into brpad 
jj^obimd kaves, cilo&ly cofiaeded ia 
♦ forn^ 
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form of a fucker. The(e contaia the 
embryo of a future tree; when thefe 
have arrived to maturity, the trunk of 
the tree falls to rife oo more, and its 
fiirrounding leaves wither and decay. 
This tree, after three months growth, 
arrives at full magnitude, and puts 
ferth its bioITums in perfed bloom. 

The Silk Grafs Plant nearly refcmbles 
the American Aloes, but the height and 
diameter of its trunk is lefs. Its flowers 
are (ingle, confiding of fix oval petals, 
inclofing as many fhimina with apices, 
and furrounding a piftil. Its leaves 
arife in a large clufter immediately from 
the root ; they are about three feet in 
length, and refemble thofc of the Ame^- 
rican Aloes, but are ibmewhat thicker, 
and their edges are moderately indent- 
ed, the fpaces between each indenture 
fifing into prickly points. The internal 
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fubftance of the leaves is a congeries 
of ftrong, fmall, white fibres, or 
threads^ running longitudinally the 
whole length of the leaf, and mixed 
with a faponaceops pulpy fubflance, 
which is ufed for wafhing by the Ne- 
groes. The threads are feparated from 
this fubilance by bruifing, macerating, 
and beating. The Silk Grafs is chiefly 
cultivated hy tht Indians, by whom it 
is termed Curreta* 

The Aloe Vulgaris, or Aloes Plants 
confifts of feveral leaves, which diverge 
fi-om the ftalk» at the very furface of 
the earth. Thefe leaves are about two 
feet in length, and five inches in breadth 
at their middle, from whence they di- 
miniih, terminating in a point. They 
are about fix or (even lines in thicknefs, 
and are covered with a ftrong finooth 
green tegument, being laterally de- 
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fended by ftroDg (mall prickles^ placed 
die whde Ici^di of the lea^ on eadi 

fide, at half an inch diftance hoih 
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each other. In the center of the leaves 
fifes a flendcr conic ftalk, growing 
aboot eighteen inches aboiFC die iiim- 
mit of the leaves, being fometimes 
forked. Near the top it pats fbrdi fe- 
deral pendoloas, monopetaloas, yellow 
flowers, from: which are produced nu- 
merous feeds, which, when ripe, are 
(mall, and of a blackifh colour. With- 
in the external tegument of the leaf, i« 
contained a ibft fucculent bitter pulp, 
from which exudes a thick gelatiaoutf 
juice, which being indurated, either 
by the heat of the Sun, or by boiling 
makes the Aloes^ The Sun-dned 
Abes, however, is much the beftfor 
internal uT^ and feljs for a muchgceattr 
price. 

■ • 
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. The Vegetable Mufk Plaat is aboiit 
four feet in height, dividing into f^-^ 
veral fniall braAehes. ltd l^avejs are 
' large, and divided into thre.e fedtions, 
each of which is indented, . and point- 
ed* The flower is pf a beautiful yel- 
low colour^ CQnfifting of five long oval 
petals^ which ei^ipirde a large pittil, 
furrounded at its top with purple apices, 
covered with yellow, faunae. Thefe arc 
fucceeded by green conic flefhy pods^ 
about two inches in length, and one in 
diameter. J'hcfe, together with the 
leaves and bra^chfiSy are guarded by 
numerous, fine, hairy fpicuU, pr feta, 
which, when the pod is ripe, have 
ftrcngth and elafticity fufficient to cfeate 
a violent and painful itching, if they 
-jtre touched by the n^ked hand* The 
^internal cavity q£ the pod is divided 
into Jqn^^udinal cells, corre/ponding 
:^n numbejf^^nd 4we^ipn to its external 
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angles. Thefe cavities arc filled witt 
finall oval feeds of a dark brown colour, 
and bending ibmewhat in a iemicircular 
form. Thefe feeds ftrongly diffufe the 
imell of Mufk, and are replete with oil, 
which in this country is efteemed a fpe- 
cific for the bite of venomous fhakes, 
when taken internally^ as is alfo a cata- 
plafin compofed of the bruifed feeds, 
and applied to the wound; both of 
thefe I have feen ufed with fucceis. 

The Ocro Plant nearly refembles that 
of the Mufk, except its want of finell, 
and of thofe pointed feta which cover 
the Muik Plant. Its pods are boiled 
when young and tender, and afibrd an, 
agreeable nutritious food; being of a 
mucilaginous^ flimy, and lubricative 
texture. The female Slaves who intend 
to procure abortion, have found the ad- 
vantage of previoufly lubricating the 
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literine paiTages^ by a diet of thefe 
pods. 

The Siliqua Hirfuta, or Cow Itch, 
is a long flender creeping vine. Its 
leaves^ which are tliin, of a middle 
fize, and pointed, are diipofed in tri- 
parture order, and covered with a fbft 
down. The flowers adhere in clufters ; 
each flower is compofed of two narrow 
purple leaves, about fix lines in length. 
Between thefe, is a long white pointal, 
acutely pointed ; from this arifes (eve- 
ral ftamina, crowned with apices. Each 
flower is fucceeded by a pod, in (hape 
and fize nearly refembling that of an 
Englijh Pea, but more flat, and contain- 
ing feveral fmall purple beans. The 
pod is obfcured by a thick brown coat, 
compofed of very fine, ftifi^ elaftic 
hairs, or fpicula,, fo acutely pointed, 
that, upon coming in cootadl with the 
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ilcin, they tfxcite an infupportabtc itch- 
ing ; but their vermifuge quality, which' 
is unknown in Euroj>e, juftly in titles 
them to particular attention. Of dbis 
X flball hereafter give you a very mi- 
nute accbunt, having been particularly 
converfant with examples of their un- 
common efficacy. 

Ginger is a fpecies of Reed. From' 
its flalk, which is about lixteen inches 
in height, arife, in alternate order, fc- 
veral long narrow graminous * leaves> 
which rife in a fpiral diredlion, termi- 
nating in a Iharp point. The roots are 
ibund in the earth, in digitated races, 
or clufters. The foil of Guiana, near 
the fca-qoaft, is uncommonly favoura- 
ble to the produdtion of Ginger, as it 
nlfo is more particularly to Rice, which 
delights in a foil expbfed to frequent 
inundations of frefli water; and it is 

here 
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here found fufficientt barely to free the 
lapd ftom its trees, and icatter the Rice 
on the unbroken ground, which readily 
takes root, and grows with the oioft 
luxuriant fertility, and yielding an amaz^ 

ing increafe. 

> • • 

. '• ■ > ^ I. • , . ■ • 

The laJi^ Yams ait pecuHstiT to thk 
patt of the Continent of jimerica, ht^ 
ing unknown in any of the W^Ji'-IndM 
iflands, and are different from eithet 
the Guinea Yam, or that which is dif* 
tingui£hed by a Prickly Vine, both of 
which are hiere cultivated to great ad^ 
vanuge. The Indian Tarn is a fari-» 
jiaceous root, of a tedHifii purple 4Db^ 
lour, near the fize of a * tSan's wrifti 
and feven or eight inches .in kngth : It 
Ibmewhat refembles the Potatoe, but 
has a tafte peculiar to itfelf, which ii 
yfcry agreeable. They are planted i^ 
fmall hillocks, and produce a long flcnder 
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vine, with large digitated leaves, and 
arc about ten months in arriving to 
maturity, from the time they arc 
planted* 

I might here proceed to defcribo 
the different fpecies of Shaddocs, For* 
bidden Fruit, China^ Sevilie^ and Sour 
Orange trees; as alio* thofc of the 
Lijbon and St. Helena Lemon. The 
Lime, Citron, Bergamot, Sappadilla, 
Mammee, Cuftard Apple, and Cafhew 
trees ; as alfo the Tamarind tree, the 
Arabian Jeffamy, Water Lemon, and 
Granadilla Vine, together virith the A- 
nana, or Pine- Apple, &c. &o, 3ut as 
thefe are not peculiar tp Guiana% {ipd 
have been repeatedly defcribed already, 
and as I h^ve nothing new or important 
to add to thefp defcriptions, I (hall 
pafs them over without farther notice, 
^eing impatient to penetrate the vaft 
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iurrounding forcfts, which I now furvey 
with equal wonder and admiration, 
cloathed in perpetual verdure, and ad«* 
orned with lofty trees, whofe eleva* 
ted funioiits are obicured by the im-- 
pending clouds : Forefts^ where the U*- 
beral hand of indulgent Nature has 
ranged, in beautiful ruflic disorder, an 
innumerable variety, an immenfe aT- 
femblage of vegetable productions, feed- 
ing and ihelterin^ an equally innumera- 
ble variety of aqin^al beings. And here 
I cannot but lament the unps^rdonable 
indolence and inattention of the civi^ 
lized inhabitants of this country, few 
of whom have ever penetrated the 
woods farther than the confined li- 
Oiits of their pUntation$; and hence 
the properties of that vaft multitude 
of plants apd herbs with which the 
mLTth is every where covered, remain 
glmoft wholly unknown. Many of 

thefe 
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ibc£s are known to be tbe moft le« 
thiftioos poifbns, and many of the 
others icnSiAy diicover Tery imbom^ 
mon properties^ and might undoobt- 
tdlj be converted into die mcA fakh* 



I have ^>ent many d^ in a dtt<^ 
gerous and almoff fhiitlefs endeavour 
to ioveftigate the nature and qaaUties 
of thefe plants ; and/by handling, &mU 
Kng, tafting, &c. I have irequendy 
found; at different litties, almoD: all 
the feveral fenfes, and theit organs 
cipher difordqred of violcndy affefted, 
without being able to determine to 
which of the many fubjeds of my ex- 
amination, I ought to* attribute thefe 
unccJmmon effeAs, *^ Multa vehientii 
^' 9evl populus igiiota nobis iciet. Mul- 
^'•ta feculis, tunc, cum memocia noftit 
« exolverit, rcfervantur/* Seneca. 

In 




In defcribing the fponmicous vege<i 
table produ£tions of Guiana f I (hall ob« 
ier?e no other order but that of their 
magnitodet and even frotn that I (haU 
ibmetimes deviate^ amidft the rude dii^ 
order of theie boundleis and fAmofk 
unexplored foriefts.— And here I muft 
previoufly defire you to expedt no ac- 
count of an immenic variety of pro^ 
duAion8, whofe properties and i\fes the. 
indolence of the prefent age has left, 
for the difcovery of a more inquiiitive 
poftcrity. 

The Cabbage Tree is firft to be con-- 
iidered in the ^ order of . magnitude, 
which I have propofed to follow* Its 
trunkt which ari(^s from innumerable 
fmall long roots,, is about feven feet 
in circumference, and ufually one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in height; being 
ftreight, ereft, and regularly tapering 

fronv 




B fbt fisDBUt, and cn- 
of fan&cfaat ontfl it is 
htaired ieet £noin tbc caith, 
21 whidi fslacc the hark duu^cs from 
a feht grew to a deep green cokyur. 
Near the top arife nameroas green 
Imocbes, about twenty feet in length, 
diverging oa all fides, and extending 
in an horizontal diredion. To thefe, 
on two oppofite fides, are compadly 
difpofed numerous pennated leaves, 
about two feet and an half in length, 
and between two and three inches in 
width, and terminating in a point* 
Thefe leaves diminifh in length the 
nearer they are difpoied to the ends of 
the branches. The flower, if it may 
be fb called, arifes in that part of the 
trunk where the afh-coloured bark joins 
the green, and at its firft appearance 
is a green hufky fpatha, twenty inches 
in lengthy and four in breadth 3 its in* 

fide 
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fide being full of alternate protuberi- 
ting knobs^ inclofed in imall ftringy 

filaments : From thefe are produced e 
great number of firiill oval nuts, in 
fize rcfembliftg unhufked cJdfFce^berries, 
Thefe nuts contain each the ritdiments 
of a future tree. At the very fummit 
of the trunk is found the cabbage, in- 
clofed in a green hufky tegument, 
which being exfoliated, the cabbage 
appears in long, thin, white, tender 
flakes, or ftrata^. refembling the kernel 
of an almond in taftc. The trunk of 
the tree is of a ftrong ligneous fub- 
ftance, but, like all of the Palm (pe- 
des, to which it belongs, has an inter- 
nal longitudinal cavity, containing a 
pithy fubftance. 

. The Eta Tree is of the fame Ipecies 
with the foregoing, but fmaller. It 
produces cabbage like that; but its 
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ftOtSt which grow in very large dttfterS^ 
are globular^ in magnitude e^ual to n 
large grape (hot. They are covered 
with a yellow pulpy fubftancei about^ 
two lines in thickneis^ which is ex-* 
tremely delicate and pleafant; within 
this pulp is a hard fhell, containing a 
kernel* which is the embryo of a fu-^ 
tore tree. 

The Cokarito Tree refemblcs tht 
former* but is very fhort* ieldom more 
than thirty feet in height. It produces 
the mod delicate and agreeable cab- 
bage of any of the Palm kind. Its 
'fiuts* though fomewhat like the former* 
are lefs agreeable. The external fub- 
Itance of its trunk, on account of its 
cxccflive hardnefs, i« formed into point-* 
ed {plinters, which being invenomcd 
by the poifon of Woorara, are ufed for 
the points of their fmall pc^on arrows ; 
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which are forced by tfee lungs IftSfottgfc 

hoHow reeds, a confiderabfe difbtucer ^ 

, . . . t . 

ThcjManlcoIcjkc&e finftUeft of all 
die Palm kind ^ though it often gtpws 
ftraightt ered, imd^ntfy tapering,, tathc 
iieight of forty or fifty feet, yet it&dia^ 
meter ieklom exceeds eight or nine in^ 
che^. It is covered with a. light l»:Qwa 
bark, doiely adhering to the wood ; 
this,, however, about three feet below 
the top, changes to a green corout,- anii 
ferais a buiky integument to the cib-» 
bage, which is about the fize of a n^an's 
wrifl:, and near three feet in lengthy 
refemblin^ that c£ the Cabbage Titiy 
as does its leaves j^iid branckes> but tikfy 
are much finaller and ihorter. The 
trunk has joints, within two^ or three 
feet firom each other, its whole length. 
Its external hard ligneous fubftance ifc 
not above ha|f an inch in thicknef^, 
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and is fplit Ihto a ipecies of thin narrow" 
boards, which, in this country, fre^^ 
quently ferve domeftic purpofes. It 
produces neither flowers nor nuts, but 
a fpatha, which Irifes near the top, 
and divides into twenty or thirty un« 
even woody chords, or fibres. Thefe 
are here called Broms, for which they 
are ufed. The Cabbage Tree is com* 
mon in many of the Weft-India Iflands, 
but the Eta, Cokar-Eta, and Manicole, 
ieem peculiar to Guiana and Terra Fir-- 
ma. The cabbage which they afford, 
is tender, delicate, and agreeable, and 
is either boiled, or eaten as a fallad; 
but a long continued ufe of it, has 
here been found to generate flatulen- 
cies and diarrhoeas i thefe effects, 
however, may be in a great meafure 
prevented, by the copious ufe of red 
pepper. Almoft the whole furface of 
the earth on this coafl, within fifty 
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miles of the fea, is covered with trees 
of Manicole, which are univerfally 
cfteemed a fure mark of a rich fertile 
ibil, wherever they are found. 

The Silk Cotton Tree, in the order 
of height, (houki have been coQfidered 
immediately after the Cabbage Treci 
but I thought it moft convenient to de- 
fcribe thofe of the Palm fpecies, in 
Gourfe. It is near one hundred feet 
in height, ^id about t\velve feet in 
circixmfef<5ftce. Tlie trunk is covered 
with a light grey bark, ftuddtrd with 
fhort thick prickles. It continues un- 
divided by branches until it is fcventy 
or eighty feet from the ground. At 
ihe extremities ^ eadi branch are fe- 
veii long narrow leaves, orbicularly dif* 
pofed> with (iicli regularity, that they 
appear lUce h Mdny fedtions of xmt di« 
gfcated leaf, Jufl: without thcfe arHe 

^smicircular Tofaceous flowers, cofiiifl:* 
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ing of five white follicles, inclofing the 
pointal within five ftamina tipped with 
apices ; the whole being inclofed by a 
green calyx : Thefe are fucceeded by a 
pod of a conic form, and about four 
inches in length. This pod, when 
ripe, opens and expofes to the wind its 
contained cotton, which confifts of 
fhort, fine, filky filaments, intermingled 
with fmall blackifli feeds. Thefe crops 
are triennial. The trunk of this tree, 
rendered concave by fire, makes the 
Indian canoes, which are frequently fe- 
venty feet in length, and capable of 
carrying very great burthens. 

•The Locuft Tree is frequently feventy 
feet in height, and nine in diameter, 
being of the filiquofe tribe. The 
trunk is covered with light afh-coloured 
bark, and continues deflitute of branches 
until near the top, when they arife 
pretty numerous, covered with oval 
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tves, about three inches in length, 
id of a dark green colour ; thefe are 
lifpofed in pairs, each pair having a 
ingle flem, and are always unequally 
j^ivided by the middle rib. The flowers 
re of the papilionaceous kind, and are 
icceeded by flattifh pods, about three 
inches in length and one and an half in 
*n)readth, of a light brown colour when 
ripe, and containing three purple ker- 
nels, fomewhat like Wind/or beans, but 
fmaller : Thefe are covered with a light 
brown, farinaceous, faccharine fubftance, 
which the Indians eat with great avidity, 
and which is indeed fweet and agreeable. 
— From between the principal roots of 
this tree, exudes a clear, tranlparent, 
refinous gum, either of a yello^v or red 
colour: this is found collected in the 
earth among the roots, in large lumps, 
and when diflblved in alcohol, or refti- 
^ fied Ipirit of wine, (for it is indiflfolu- 
ble by an aqueous menflruum,) it af- 
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£ards ^ varuiih fiiperior even to the 
Cbinefe Lacque^ The wood is of a 
light brawn colour^ iblid^ heavy, wd 
dnpable, Jinfking in water, as do almoft 
a^H the woods of *l!his country. 

Dhe Greea Hart, or Sipeira Tree, 
\fi^ Aze land dJbkiKJkdUFers but litde froqa 
the liOQttft. Tibey aoie of two fpecies, 
black :and yellpwj which ar^e ^iftii^uiih.- 
able only 4)y ithe .calows ^f the bark and 
wood, vdiich in die fonmor lare iXK«dk 
darker ihan &i ithe yeU(SKw. Thi^ tree 
continues xindiiided hy branches, untH 
near 4^e topi The leaves are long^ 
jEiarFow, and pointed, tand are dij^xxfed 
on the branches in alternate X)rder. The 
flowers are 'of a ydlowilh u/^hite '4:dloup, 
and tfetrapetaihsRitt. Titefe ar^e fucceeded 
byia farinaceous globcrlar :fruit« aibout an 
inch in diameter, with nyiiich the io-^ 
dians Sometimes mak^ a v/ery indifieneeyt 
i|»ecies ^ braid, when ^Anty have neg^ 
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IfiAed proTklipg> them&ftres. vaiith: a fuf- 
ikittntr quantity of* plaatins^ cailkvia, &;& 
The timber qB Green Hart, e^edalfy 
U^ blaak kind» is: veir|rv ^albaUe- &m its 
weighty foUdit}?^ asaoT peiananeacr^ 

The Purple Hart Tree grawsi to equal 
height and nxagnitudle with, the fbvmou 
It is. copied iKxth fmooth^. dads bcowiih 
coloured back^ and> it$ brAnehf$ mii, 
near ^ top*, with midf^-fi^ed Q^ 
leaves^. diipo£:d: ia pairs si the fb^i^os 
are of a. redkHifli cdbur^ coofiAing of 
five petaljS). ^e& are fqcceeded 1^ giaaU 
crimi^nr beivies^ with i^$;9M«This.woQd 
18 of a bri^ot <mmfbn. coimar^ bat it$ 
eutiide, af^r bei^g ikme time e^qiQ&4 
to the m, chang9^ graduaill;^ txa a da^ 
purple colour. The timbw id. tcftwiiidy 
heavy and durable, and is efteemed 
fnore v^liiiafl>le th^ eidMr oi the 
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The Bullet Tree ufually grows about 
fifty feet in height, but is feldom more 
than fix or feven feet in circumference. 
It is covered with a grey, fmooth, clofely 
adhering bark. The trunk, like the 
former, is deftitute of branches, until 
near the top. Its leaves are long, and 
narrow towards the foot-ftalk. The 
flowers confift of five petals of a reddiflj 
blue colour, which are fucceeded by 
fmall purple berries. The wood is ex- 
tremely folid, heavy, and durable ; it's 
fpecific gravity being much greater even 
than fea-water. It is of a dark brown 
colour, variegated with numerous fmall 
white fpecks, and is eileemed the moil 
valuable timber for the arms, fhafts, &c. 
of windmills, that the Continent any 
where produces. 

Bow Wood, or Wafceba, is in fizc 
and altitude nearly equal to the for- 
mer. Its bark is brown, and fomewhat 

fulcated. 
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falcated. The leaves are of a dark 
green colour, and of a long oval form. 
The flowers are white and numerous, 
and the berries, which fucceed them, 
are fmall, and of a brown colour. The 
wood, which is of a light brown colour, 
heavy, durable, and extremely elaftic, 
is ufed by the Indians for making their 
bows. 

The Iron Wood Tree ufually grows 
about fifty feet in height, and the trunk 
is five or fix feet in circumference, 
covered with a greyifli white bark. 
The leaves are fmooth, and of a light 
green colour, about three inches in 
length, one and an half in breadth, and 
narrowed towards the foot-ftalk. The 
flowers are white, fucceeded by fmall 
berries with feeds ; both the coat and 
internal fubftance of thefe berries is of 
a lively red. The gravity and durability 
of this wood, has given it the name of 
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Iron Wood. Of this the Indians form 
large heavy dubs, with iharp edges, 
which ferve them for offcnfivc weapons^ 
a fingle blow with them being more 
than fufficient to divide the fkuU. The 
Locuft, Green Hart, Purple Hart, Bui* 
hi Tree, Bow Wood, and Ifcm Wood, 
all grow in the internal part of the 
country, on a dry elevated foil. All 
thefe trees are formed into pieces of 
timber, adapted for the building of 
in^indmills, aiid tranfportcd in greaf 
quantities, and at a very great oxpence, 
to the Englijh Wf/i^Jndia lilands, where 
they are fold tq the Planters for not le(k 
than fifty pounds fterling each piece^ 
clpecially the principal ones. This pc- 
cafions the Engli/h Planters a vaft cx^ 
pence, which thofe of this country 
intirely efcape, as they alfo do many 
other difadvantages to which they are 
cxpofcd. 

The 
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The GmisciHn Tfcr ic i*w csm&f 
vAuHj ffows to abc39l fbrtj fei im 
ht^hty Siod die iafcufHft.ir.Tgx. trf^ its 



dnridifig into imiicroof nxuLScSy on 
whicii the IcMcSy obfu£lr pcsmatcdy sn 
difpofed in pairs. Th? flowers air pen* 
npotaloQSt and of a ^wki^xSoor. Tbcfi: 
am fecceodod by bcrncs of a rcdd5£b 
yellow cbkHMv and tt4Kr^^ fnim , 
whidi ve commonly nfed in diet 
drinks* lie nfe of the wood, and dse 
medicinal qualities cf its gum, are al- 
ready univerfeUy known. Thc^e s a 
white ipecies of Cnaiacom, ^fr^ n k 
diftinguifhed only by its wh t^^ ..jv.tr, 
and al£> a baftard kind. 

The Wfld C\r::^:T::: T::. is tdl, 
but flender. Itf *^ : ,::; ];r..:. of the 
Laurel fpecies, /.i.ur :c.: , ,hp^s in 
length, and one z'-.i -- - 'T' . -adth, 
finooth^ pointed, zvA cT :- ^^ r green 
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colour. The flowers we yellow, and 
Succeeded by iinall red berries. The 
bark of the tree is rough, moderately 
fulcated, near two lines in thickneis, 
of a brown colour, and having a fra* 
grant, aromatic, and pungent taile. 

. The Mawna Tree grows about fifty- 
feet in height, and its trunk foon di- 
vides into many branches ; it is covered 
with a thin uneven bark, of a light 
brown colour. It produces leaves of an 
oval form, with numerous crimibn pen- 
tapetalous flowers, which are iucceeded 
by nuts, which, when diveited of their 
huiky tegument, exadly refemble, in. 
form and appearance, the Oriental Nut- 
meg J but they do not aflbrd,. either in 
tafte or fmell, the leaft aromatic fra- 
grance. When inciiions are made in 
the trunk of this tree, there exudes a 
yellowifli gum, diflbluble in an aqueous 
menftruum, and which is an ingredient 
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in the compofition of the celebrated 
Indian Pigment. 

The Launa Tree grows about fifty 
feet in height, being compofcd of nu- 
merous branches, which are covered 
with a finooth grey bark, having leaves 
of a dark green colour, and a long o^al 
form, being narrowed near the foot- 
ftalk I thefe are fome what rough on the 
furface, and difpofed in pairs. The 
flowers are white, and of the tetrapeta- 
lous kind ; thefe are fucceeded by . an 
oval fru;t, in fize equal to ^ Lijbon 
lemon, covered with a rough, greyiih 
green Ikin. The internal fubftance of 
the fruit refcmbles that of an apple^ 
both in colour and confiflence j except 
that it is fomewhat harder. The juice 
of this fruit, after being a little time 
expofed to the air, changes from a 
whitifti to a beautiful deep bluifh. pur- 
ple colour, and the internal fubflance of 

the 
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the fruit being broi&d and macerated m 
water, affords the paint fo delightful to 
the Indians^ and which in colour nearly 
lefirmbles Indigo. With this they or- 
nament their bodies, by drawing a 
variety of fi]s;ures, agreeable to iSm 
fiig^ftioQS of a wanton ruftic fancy, 
Thefe figures, when thus drawn on the 
fkin, are perfi^ly indelible for the term 
ef nine or ten days, by any art hitherto 
difcovered. When that tioie is elapieda 
they nfually begin to difappear, and are 
fi)Qn after invifiUe. From this fruit, ^ 
beautiful ink is likewife made, which, 
however, in a £hort tin^, be€onie& io^ 
vifibte, and is ^refbre capaUe of 
ibrving many frandtdent purpefes; for 
which reafbn, its ufc is prohibt^edir 
under the fevercftpqnaki^. 

The Red Mangrove Tree is commoq 
to aknoft every part of the continent 
between the tropics, but has been hip 

thcrto 
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tberto Very imperfefUy ddctihed, tis ihe 
manaer of its vegetatic^ is unconunoa^ 
adimrablcy and peculiar to itielf. Il 
ari&s from feveral ftrong %Qeou$ root$# 
wluch immeirge abov^ the furface of the 
earth two or three yards, before they 
antte at the trunk, whiidh is large> talU 
mid divides into numerous brandbes^ 
From the trunk feveral tough ligneous 
fhoots, abc^t three inches in drcum^e^ 
rence, germinate, and, defcending, tako 
root in dbe earth. As the tree increafe$ 
in Height and magnitude, thefe ihoots 
beoonjie more numerous, and are feea 
in great numbers, >de{cendtfig not only 
from t\m trunk, but from iits moft ele^ 
rated branches, like fo many tc^^ 
jointed at ev^ry few feet diftance, with- 
out either leaf or branch, each termi- 
iiatk)g in a depending pointed headf 
ii^iich 'epterj the earth and takies root^ 
Tbeifeihoocs, after entering the ea^tb, 
iacreaie ta i«se> ftrength^ wd iolidcty, 

and 
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and become fo many props to fupport 
the tree againft the force of the current 
tide, and to compenfate for the loofe- 
nefs of foil in which they grow, and 
altogether form an almoft impenetrable 
thicket. The branches are covered 
with green oval leaves. The flower is 
a fmall hufky conic calyx, confiding of 
four brownifh petals, which furround 
the piflil, to this fucceeds a flattifli 
brown pod, containing fevcral kernels 
refembling beans. The external cu- 
ticle of the bark is of a light grey, 
but its internal fubftance is red, and 
highly aftringent,' and is ufed by the 
Spaniards for tanning leather. The 
wood is heavy, folid, and durable. I 
ought to have premifed, that this tree 
grows only in a low wet foil, by the fide 
of current water. There is a fpecies of 
White Upland Mangrove, which grows 
at a diftance from water, and which, 
as Nature never does any thing in vain, 

is 
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is deflitute of thofe (hoots which fup- 
port the Red Mangrove. 

The Caflia Fiflula Tree ufually grows 
between forty and fifty feet in height^ 
covered with bark of a light brown 
colour, fbmewhat falcated, and uneven. 
The branches, which are numerous, 
arife near the top. The leaves are few 
in number, of a middle fizc, narrow, 
and pointed. Near the extremities of 
the branches arife cluflers of numerous 
yellow pentapetalous flowers, which are 
fucceeded by depending cylindrical pods^ 
of a dark brown colour, and ufiially 
about eighteen inches in length, and 
between two and three in circumference. 
The fhell of this pod is joined on two 
oppofite fides, from end to end, by lon- 
gitudinal junctures, one of which is 
fbmewhat protuberant. The cavity of 
the pod is feparated into fmall cells, and 
each of the partitions, which form thefe 

cells. 
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laxative pulp ; between thefe are depo- 
fited the feeds, which are fmooth and 
Hm. It^is tree is Mtuml to Guuma, 
wher^ it rpontatieoufly gr^^vs va abun- 
AoffjtCb^ i!iot#ithfta«idiiig ^hat has been 
sSktmd td the contrary. 

The Tctenner Tree gitws to ik^ar 
fifty ^t in height^ atid its tru^nk is 
often -eight pT nine feet in circumfej> 
€nce, cloathed in a Kght cohrared fomc-* 
l«rfeat uneven bark. Thfclfeaveis arc of 
aWght "green, foiooth, ^boutfour iitdiw 
in length, and two in breadth, being 
tAvtotrdk at the fbotftalk. The wood 
very tntich refembles mahogany, bat is 
fomtwhat inferior to it m Aveight, hard- 
nefe, ^oletrr, and Ae textore of its 
grain. It is, however, Mceptible of 
a vtiy good polifli, mtd maTkes good 
ftifniture. Thefc trees grow in great 
pfcnty, and aflbcd boards for ilhe crel* 

ing 
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ing of houies, and almofl all domeftic 
ufes. 

The Caraba, or Crab Tree, grows 
about forty feet in height, and confifts 
of numerous branches, covered with 
long narrow leaves, of a dark green co- 
lour. It yields numerous white blof- 
ibms, which are fucceeded by nuts about 
the fize of a large chefnut, being of a 
fiattifh angular form; within a thin, 
brown, hufky (hell is contained a white 
oleaginous kerneh From thefe kernels 
the Indians extradt, by bruifing, mace- 
rating, and boiling, a yellowifti, bitter, 
butyraceous oil, with which they con- 
ftantly greafe and rub their naked fkins, 
for feveral ufeful purpofes. As this 
undlion, by its exceffive birternefs, de- 
fends them from mufquitos, which, as 
they are naked, would otherwife be very 
troublefome, it like wife foftens their 
ikins, indurated by being continually 
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cxpofed to the rays of the fun, and 
by obftrufting the pores, preVents 
exceflive perfpiration, and preferves 
them from taking cold by the dews, 
fain, &c. 

The Savory Tree confifts of many 
branches, growing about forty feet in 
height, and is covered with a dark brown 
coloured bark. The leaves are of a light 
green colour, of an oval form, and 
large, behig near five inches in length. 
The flowers are of a yellowifh white 
colour, confifting of five petals; thefe 
arife at the extremities of the branches, 
and are fucceeded by a large globular 
depending fi:uit, about fifteen inches in 
circumference. This fruit confifts of a 
white, thick, fpongy, external tegu- , 
ment, inclofing two or more flat circu* 
lar nuts, whofe fliells are of. a rcddifh 
brown colour, and fulcated like peach- 
ftones, but are much larger; within 

each 
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ciach of thefe (hells is contained a ker- 
4xel of a whitCv delicate, tender fub- 
ftance, and of a napre agreeable tafte 
than any odier nut hitherto difcoyered. 

The PucoUaboUa Tree grows about 
forty feet in height, covered with rough 
harjk, of a reddifli brown colour. The 
trunk of the tree.feldom exceeds twenty 
inches in diameter. The branches arife 
near the top, and are covered with 

finall oval leaves. The flowers are but 

« 

few, and of a blueifh colour ; thefe arc 
fuccceded by fmall purple berries. The 
wood, which alone renders the tree 
worthy of attention, is fbmewJiat like 
mahogany, but of fuperior quality, be-r 
ing of a deeper .red colour, of a finer 
and more equal and compadl grain, of 
greater hardnefs and weight, and capa- 
ble of receiving a more elegant polifli. 
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The Simaruba Tree is peculiar to 
Xjuiana. It grows ufually at a confide- 
rable diflance from the fea> near the 
fides of rivers. When at full growth, 
it is about forty feet in height, branch- 
ing, and fomewhat crooked* It is co- 
vered with fmooth bark, x)f a light 
brown colour* The leaves arc large, of 
a long oval form, and difpofed on the 
branches in alternate order. I have 
never fceh it with either flowers or fruit. 
The Simaruba is either the bark of the 
roots, or branches. But the former is 
the beA, and moft efficacious, in dyfen* 
teries, for which it is efteemed a ipecific 
t:ure. It is of a yellowifh white colour, 
and bitteriih tafle, being flomachic, 
fomewhat ailringent, baliamic, and 
diuretic. 

The Wallabah Tree \ifually grows 
about forty feet in height, and two in 
diameter. It is covered with bark of a 

reddi(h 
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reddifli brown colour, flightly falcated. 
The leaves are large, of a deep green, 
and narrow at each end. The wood 
has a thin white fap, but within it is of 
a deep red colour, beautifully variegated 
with whitifli ftreaks and fpots. It is 
hard, heavy, and (hining, and would 
make elegant furniture, was it not Co 
cafily fplit ; hut, thi$ quality renders it 
fuitable for ftaves for fugar hogfheads, 
for which alone it is ufed* The bark, 
which is fpmewhat bitter, is a very 
good emetic, and the only one which 
the Indians ever ufe in this part of 
Guiana^ They ufually boil two or three 
drams in a quart of water* of which 
they drink a few fpoonfuls, which im- 
mediately excite the ftomach to vomitr 
ing ; thefe draughts are repeated, until 
the neqeiTary evacuation is obtained* 

The American Nutmeg Tree is found 
only in the far inland parts of the coun- 
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try. I am informed, it grdws to a con- 
fidcrable height and fize, but as I have 
never feen it, can give no particular de- 
fcription thereof. The fruit, ^hen 
brought to us by the diftant Natives, is 
divided into four quarters, and ftrung on 
firings, for the conveniency of drying : 
by the fize of thefe quarters, I conjedurc 
the fruit to be in bignefs equal to an or- 
dinary apple. The texture of its fub- 
ftance is fimilar to that of the Oriental 
Nutmeg ; but it is of a darker brown 
colour. Its tafte is warm and fpicy, 
and it is univerfally ufed by the Indians 
as a remedy for diarrhoeas, being mo- 
derately aftringent. Its efficacy, in this 
difbrder, to which the Indians y from 
the nature of their food, are particularly 
expofed, has encouraged many of the 
Dutch inhabitants to imitate this Lidian 
pradticc. 

The 
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The American Gum Anime, is the 
produdt of a tree, in height about forty 
feet, haying but few branches, and thofe 
near the top. The leaves are fmall, of 
a deep green colour, and an oval form. 
The external cuticle of the bark is of a 
dark' brown, and its internal fubftance 
of a r^ddifh brown colour. From in- 
cifions made in this bark, the Anime 
exudes, which is a yellowish white re- 
finous gum, having a fweet grateful 
fmell, fomewhat refenlbling that of fto- 
rax, and a warm pleafant tafte. The 
Indians chew it for pains in the ftq- 
mach, and flatulencies, and often ufe it 
by way of fufi^umigation, for rheums, 
bead-achs, 6^c. 

The Balfam, called by the Indians 
Arrecocerra, is the produdl of a tree 
growing about thirty feet in height ; 
but which I have never feen, as it is 
found only in the inland country. It is 
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brought to us by the Indians^ in cafa-» 
bafhes^ containing about twelve ounces 
each. It is of a beautiful yellow colour, 
of a very tenacious texture, and in con- 
fidence (bmewhat ibfter than Balfatn 
Tolu^ but like that growing harder by 
age. It affords a mod: fragrant fmell, 
nearly refembling that of Balm oiGilead^ 
and when held in the mouth, imparts 
a pleafant bitterifti tafte. It is liquifi- 
able by heat, but is indiflbluble, except 
a very finall portion, either by alcohol 
or water, neither of thefe being dif- 
coloured by it, though after long di- 
gcftion they acquire a bitter tafle. 
This is the grand Indian vulnerary, for 
wounds, &c. which it Ipeedily digefts 
incarns, &c. 

The Balfam Capivi, or Capoiba Tree, 
likewife grows in great plenty in the in- 
terior parts of Guiana, from whence 
the Balfam is brought by the far inland 
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Natives, in large gourds, containing fe- 
veral pounds; but this is too well 
known to need a defcription. 

I might now proceed to enumerate an 
almoft infinite number of Balfams, Gums, 
andRefins, which exude from incifions in 
almofl: every tree, and (hrub : but as the 
properties of thefe exotic produftions 
are hitherto unknown, I (hall leave 
them in obfcurity, until chance, or fu- 
ture induftry, fhalt have difcovered in 
them qualities which may intitle them 
to a more particular attention. I can- 
not, however, omit the Camphor Tree, 
among the produdtions oi Guiana^ which \ 
Mr. Sandersy an ingenious Surgeon in 
this Colony, of whofe veracity I have no 
doubt, has juft informed me, of his 
having lately difcovered, by accident, on 
the Friendjhip Plantation^ where he 
obferved a tree of the laurel fpecies, 
from whofe bark (which had been pre- 
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vioufly wounded by accident) had ex- 
uded a fmall quantity of real gum Cam- 
phor, adhering to the wounded part, 
and which is. doubtlcfs the fame with 
that produced in th€ Ifland of Borneo. 
It is by fuch uncxpeded incidents, that 
all our American diicoveries have ob- 
truded themfelves upon our indolent 
obfervers; yet, the many very effica- 
cious medicines which chance, rather 
thanfagacity, has thus difcovered in the 
wilds of America^ and which probably 
make but an inconfiderable part of thofe 
which ftill continue unknown, ought to 
incite mankind to more minute and ex- 
tenfive enquiries in thefe unexplored 
forefts, which, by their immenfity and 
fertility, promife an ample field for fuc- 
cefsful employment, to all who have for- 
titude and benevolence fufficient to pro- 
fecute an attempt for alleviating the 
common mifcries of our fpecies 5 an atr 
tempt, which having for its objed: the 

health 
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health and happinefs of mankind, would 
abundantly merit publick patronage and 
encouragement, which will ever be ne*- 
ccflary for the doe execution of theic 
defigns, while the human :(pecies art 

iadtuated by thofe paflions afid princi*- 
pies, which in every age, and in every 
clime, have been found the inifeparable 
attendants on humanity. 

The Canella Alba, or Winter's Barfc, 
as it is improperly called, is the pro*- 
dudt of a tree growing plentifully in tfafc 
interior parts of this country^ It is 
brought and fold to the white inhabi- 
tants, by the Indians refiding far up the 
rivers of Effequebo and Demerary* It is 
a white bark, thicker than cinnamon, 
and rolled in oblong tubes. It has an 
acrid, pungent, aromatic tafte; but its 
medicinal qualities are already fufficicnt- 
Ty known. 

Bourra- 
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feourracourra, as it is called by tkc 
Indians^ by the French^ Bois du Lettre^ 
and by the Dutcb^ Letter Hout^ is the 
heart oi a tree growing about thirty 
feet in height, and confifting of many 
branches : it is covered with a rcddifh 
brown bark. The trunk is of difFereat 
^zt:^^ but feldom exceeds fixteen or eigh^ 
teen inches in diameter. Its leaves* 
which are of a middle fize, are narrow 
and pointed. The flowers arc pentape- 
talous, and of a purple colour : to thefe 
fucceed finall red berries. After hew- 
ing off the white fap, which is very 
thick, the heart of the tree is difcover- 
ed, which is very finall, feldom exceed- 
ing twelve inches in circumfereoqcj^ io 
a tree whofe diameter is fixtcQQ inches^ 
Hence, great labour is required to ob- 
tain a very fmall piece of this wood, 
which, with its unequalled beauty* and 
the fcarcity of the trees, has readered it 
of great value even in this country, where 
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tfiBaiber is generally of little confideration. 
This wood is of great weighty hardneis, 
and folidity, having a fine even grain, of 
a. beautiful deep reddifh colour, variega^ 
ted, in every part of its whole fubflance^ 
with black fpots and figures, which have 
b.een tortured into a fancied refemblance 
of letters, from whence the European 
nations have diflinguifhed it by the 
name of Letter Wood. It is fulceptible 
of a moft elegant polifh, which refle£t$ 
a luftr€ almofl equal to a mirror, or 
at leafl: fuperior to any other ligneous 
fubflance hitherto difcovered ; but the 
finallnefs of its fize feldom . admits of 
its being ufed, except for walking- 
flicks, and fbme very fmall pieces of 
furniture. The Indians^ indeed, form 
it into bows, which they keep rather 
for their beauty than ufe. There is 
like wife adjacent to thefe rivers, a great 
plenty of ebony, fuftic, and Spanijh 
cedars, together with many other ^cies 

of 
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0f valuable timber, diftinguifhed 6nly 
by Indian names, as UroboUa, Cerrebo- 
boUa, Copperbolla, Hatchebolla, &c. 6cc. 
but a deicription of them would be tew 
dious, unenteitaining, and perhaps of 
Uttle u&. 

The Ducdla Apple Tree ufually grows 
about thtf ty feet m hei^t, and confiib 
of nuBiepous branches.: It is covered 
with bar^ of a greyi^ brown colour. 
Its leaves are fmall, of a long oval ferm> 
and fomewhat reiembling thofe c^ an 
European Apple Tree. The blofibms 
are of a yellowifh white colour: To 
theie fucceed the apple, which has a 
' green ecbinated tegument, within which 
is contained a &£t pulp of a reddiOi 
brown colour, intermixed with man^r 
very frnall feeds'. This pulp has a moft 
delicious tafle, fomewhat refembling 
that of a marmalade of quinces.— There 

ai;e in^ tlgus country a great variety 9^ 
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agreeable and falubrious fruits, fpohta- 
neoufly growing in the uncultivated 
woodsj and which compofe a qonfid^ra- 
ble . {Jaft of the food of \ts aboriginal 
inhabitants; but the limits I have pro- 
pofed to myfelf, will not permit me to 
ent^r into, a particular defcription of 
tbMi.i^'From the interior parts of the 
country is brought by the Indians a very 
agreeable Perfume, which is contained 
in the buds of a liiiail tree. Thefe 
buds are. of a conic form^ about fix lines 
kv length, and of a reddifli brown co- 
lour, affording a very agreeable fra- 
grance, and are here ufually carried in 
(huff-boxes, for the fake of perfuming 
the fniiff^ and are lijence called, by the 
white inhabitants, the Snuff Perfume. 

The Samec Tree is between twenty 
itnd thirty feet in height, cloathed in a 
bark of an a£h colour, with leaves of a 
iKUTOw pointed form. The internal 
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plantations fituated on the fides of thef^ 
dvcrs, where a few of thefe trees have 
been found, they have been left grow*- 
ing, and the foil adjacent to them has 
been left uncultivated. 

The Cardna, ^s it is termed by the 
Indians J is the poifon nut of a fmall tree, 
or flirub, covered with a thin brown 
bark, and having fmall, oyal, light green 
leaves. From the extremities of the 
branches arife feveral reddifh coloured 
bloflbms, which are afterwards fucceed-^ 
ed by the nut«* Thefe iiuts, deprived 
of their external huflcy teguments, ap* 
pear in form of the American Ana-^ 
cardium, being about ten lines in 
length, five in diameter in the mid-* 
die, and four near each end, . where 
they bend fbmewhat inwards. Each 
nut has a hard brown fhell, confiding 
of four pieces, which are joined la-* 
lerally and longitudinally, but the cir* 
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cuUr longitudinal juti<Sufe is confidet- 
ably nearer to one end than the otheir^ 
and thereby affords room for a cavigr 
towards the end which is fartheft from 
this juncture. Within this Cavity iS 
contained a farinaceous, fbmewhat oily 
kerne], equal in fize to that of a hazel 
nut* The fubftance of this kernel is n 
flow but moil fatal poifon, and is faid 
to be a principal ingredient in the com^ 
pc^tion of a white farinaceous poifofv 
in the hands of the Accawau Tribe> 
which they fbtiietimes conceal uhd&t 
their nails, at their meetings, when 
they intend to revenge an injury. Until 
an opportunity offets df putting it into 
the drink of tire defliined victim of tins 
fecret and flow, but fatal veng^ance^ 
The fhells of thefe nuts are fcparated 
fi-ofli the kernel,, and fcoored with 
afhes, &c. to free thetH from any tosk* 
ous quality^ and are dien flruog dn 
ftring$9 and faftened round tbe attdes 

cf 
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ef the Indian dancers, it their fcftivftls. 
But the Inditzns arc partkidarly careful 
not to touch then* food whilft they are 
preparing thefe i&ells, nor afterwards, 
until their hiinds have undergone the 
like f rocefs of purification. 

Nibbees (as they aire termed both by 
^^ Indians and White Inhabitirits) area 
^cie$ of ligneous cordage, of great 
lerigth and ai difFercm magnitude, from 
half an inch diameter to eighteen inches 
circumference : thefe are what the Spa-^ 
niards call Bejucos, They are extreme- 
ly numerous in the interior and more 
devat^d part of the country, where 
they are feen mounting to the tops of 
the higheft tree5, deftitutc both of 
leaves tod branches, frorii thence dc- 
fcemting to the earth, again taking roi^t,' 
tttd remounting the next tree ^ thulsF 
omiihunicating frofti tree to free to af 

greet diftaoice, lA C)iblii|ue# l^rissohtiH 
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and perpendicular diredions^ like the 
rigging of a (hip, and ibmetimes en- 
twining themfelves with each other, 
and then furrounding the trunks of the 
contiguous trees, in fpiral afcending 
circles, and killing them by mere com- 
preflion; whilft fbme infert their ten- 
drils into the bark of other trees, and 
deftroy them, by robbing them of their 
nourifhment. The larger kind of thefe 
Nibbees are frequently ufed for mooring 
veflels of burthen to the fhore ; whilft 
the finaller are iplit into imall liga- 
ments, by the Indians^ and applied to 
many ufeful purpofes, particularly that 
of tying the thatch of houfes. Thefe 
Nibbees are, however, of various kinds 
and properties : Thofe which are round 
are generally harmlefs ; but thefe which 
are either flat, angular, or chanelled 
into longitudinal grooves, are ufually 
poilbns of the moft deleterious kind* 
To this rule, however, there are fomc 
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cxceptiops. The Woorara, which is 
the principal ingredient in the compo- 
iition of the fatal Indian arrow poifon 
of that name, is of the flat fpecies. 
Of this poifon I fhall be more particular 
hereafter. The poifon of feveral of ■ 
thefe Nibbees is fo adtive and fatal, 
that many of the Indians are afraid 
€yen to cut them. 

Vanilla, or Vanells, are the fruit of a 
ligneous filiquofe vine, bearing large an- 
gular leaves, and an anomalous fiower, 
confifl:ing of fix petals, five of which 
are difpofed in circular order, and form 
an impalement round the fixfh, which is 
placed in the centre, and is concave. 
To thefe fuccced the pods, which, when 
ripe, are almoft round, narrow, about 
fix inches in length, and near one in 
circumference, being fbmewhat wrink- 
led, foft, oily, and of a reddifli colour. 
Within the external tegument is con- 
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Trcx)liTO ai?€, perhaps, the largcfl 
leaves that have been hilhef to difcovcred 
ki any part of the world. Each lerf 
is ftipported by a Angle ftem, which 
arifes immediately from the root, and 
becomes the middle rib to the leaf, run- 
ning through its whole length. Thefe 
ftems are hard and ftrong, being near 
Ae root about three inches in circum- 
fepeace, and gradualiy tapering from 
thence to the end. Each leaf is from 
twe»ty to thirty feet in length, and 
from two to three feet in breadth. 
The fibreSi are ftrong, and clqiely con- 
Ofi(Sked from one end to the other, with'^ 
out any fcftions or divifions* Ten or a 
dozen of thefe leaves ufually grow in a 
duftdr, from a clufter of fmall fibrous 
roots ; from the centre of the leaves 
^rifes a (hort ftem, fupporting a clufter 
of yeHowifli white flowers, from which 
are produced a great number of large 
globular nut8> which confift of a rough 
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brown external tegument, and a thick, 
hard, hkck iLelU containing a hard ker- 
nel in its cavity, to which there is a 
palTage by a fmall circular hole ; when 
the kernel is extracted, without break- 
ing the fhell, it refembles a imall hand 
grenade, for which it might be a tole- 
rable fuccedaneum, on account of the 
weight, thicknefs, and hardnefs of the 
(hell. The Trcolies grow here in great 
plenty, and are a very valuable produc- 
tion, ferving, with little trouble, to 
cover the roofs of hcufes in a very ad- 
vantageous manner, as they will ef- 
fedtually exclude the moft violent rains> 
and laft for many years. 



^ ^ 



The Muccomucco always grows in 
w^ater, at the edges of rivers. It is 
ufuall y at the bottom eighteen or twenty 
inches in circumference, tapering to its 
height, where it does not exceed ten 
lixics in diameter. It ufually grows 

eight 
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eight or ten feet in height, and is jointed 
every few inches. It is covered with a 
finooth bark, of a light brown colour, 
but its internal fubftancc is a foft ipongy 
pith. At the very top it divides into 
two or three green foot-ftalks, which 
fupport each a large oval leaf. Thefc 
leaves poflefs a violent attrahcnt, or 
drawing quality ; and the Slaves, who 
frequently feign indifpofition to efcape a 
day's labour, often bind them on their 
feet at night, which the next day are 
found fwelled to an enormous fize. 
The Indians^ when their eyes are in- 
flamed, often tie them over the eye- 
lids, and a plentiful fecretion from the 
lachrymal glands ufually enfucs, which 
generally refolves the inflammation ; and 
the white inhabitants frequently imitate 
their example with fuccefs. Thefe 
leaves are alfo applied to vefications, to 
promote a copious dilcharge. 

The 
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The. Reots of Hiar ree ♦= are eithep 
^oduoed %ontaneaufIy^ or culti^iEated 
Xf^ the Indians. Th^ kttqrt faoaficver^ 
^1^ nuich the b&ft^ aAd niake a €on« 
fickrahle part of the |ra£c of the Aaca^ 
maMlh'i}^^^ who barter it ^ith the Wl&ito 
iakabdtant&» a& weft aa the J^^i&ziy^i dtun 
«t^d jB^ai' the fea-coaft, i^ ^m^ qoqa^ 
eipditie» a$ they wantf a^ it- growfs 98^ 
ip th€ Ulterior paita of tj^? csQuntfj^ tft % 
4r5f «l9Vjif?d fpiU Iti i* thjB^ i?«H. ^f ft 

fe-pews ftirubby piasttii, grqwi^^g ^Jbwtj 
fi?t feqt; ift height^ wi^ t^ge $n«ate4 
l^vesii^ whi(;h a^e n^f ow ^t holh (Xtre- 
Qiitips. Tb^ ro£>ti; grow* tg^ ^ight or ten 
fe*t ift length,. ?cmtiwung qf ^Imoft 
f qua^ mag^itiide until near the extre*. 
V)i\\^^h wheR they di;vei:g^ ijotp fever^il 

* Tl\is name is diftinguifhed from that of a 
poifon tree before defcribed, oxjy by an / in- 
ii^d of a^. <• Ai(i4 ^^^y o^h^ of the Indian 
words have fo near z.n a^iinity in found, that their 
diifimilarity is imperceptible, without great attear 
tiiofl. 

branches. 
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branches. They are round, about three 
inches in circumference, and of a tough 
fibrous texture, refembling that of thc' 
frcfli dug roots of liquorice^ but are co- 
vered with a yellowifh brown cuticle, 
or fkin, iike that of a parfhip. When 
brought for fale by the Accawausj they 
are ufiially cut into pieces, about two 
feet in length, and tied up in fmall bun- 
ffles. One of thefe pieces bruifed, and 
thrown into a cr^ek or river, either at 
the point of high or low water, when 
the water Magnates, is fufficient to. in- 
ebriate all the fifh within a coniidepable 
diftancc, fo that, ip a few minutes, they 
float motioniefs on the furf^ce of the 
water, and are then taken with eaiej 
but if they are neglecfted, they foon re^ 
cover, unlcfe th^ water has been im^ 
pr^gnated with a very great quantity of 
the inebriating partiplcs of the Hiarrec. 
Almoft all the fi(b eaten in this countiy 
are thus taken, nor has it ever been 

found 
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The. Reots of Hiarred *= are eith^p 
produced %oataaeauf}}^ or cultivated 
\fff. ihe Indians. The ktt^r, honficver*^ 
^ n^cb the b&ft, aad oiake a coii« 
fidsrable part of the ^ra^c of the Aaca^ 
n^^sutfiTril^e^ who barter it yritk the Wltuto 
lohahitants^ a& weU^ as the In^n^i dtu.n 
«t(sd jB^ar the fea-coaiH:^ f(^ fv}i^ QPfSH 
Bftpditie* a$ they want, a^ tt grow* e8\j& 

IP: th« iPterioj pam of ti^e oenntfj^ ift a 
4igf ?l9vat?4 fpU. It i* th^sj iroftt. ^f % 

^ig^leo^s ftirnbhy p\aftW grqwiflg gjwilj 
(>$ feqt; ift hpight;^ wi^ feyfge $n«ate4 
1^V6% whigh ai^e n^rf ow at bol^ (Xtre- 
tpitips. Tb^ ro&tii grow« tg^ 9^t or ten 
fc^ ift length,, ^qutiftvun^ of almoft 
f q^al rnagOiitiide uotil near the extre-. 
|iaitie% when they divei^g^ into fevered 

* Tl\is name is diftingui(he<l from that of a 
poifon tree before defcribed, onJy by an i in- 
%^d of 991. ^r. Aci4 P?^Ay o^h^ of th&i&^tf;f 
words have fo near zs\ a^viity in found, that their 
diffimilarity is imperceptible, without great attear 
titifi. 

branches. 
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branches. They are round, about three 
inches in circumference, and of a tough 
fibrous texture, refembling that of thc' 
frcfli dug roots of liquorice, but are co- 
vered with a yellowifh brown cuticle, 
or fkin, iike that of a parfnip. When 
brought for fale by the Accawausj they 
are ufually cut into pieces, about two 
feet in length, and tied up in fmall bun- 
dles. One of thefe pieces bruifed, and 
thrown into a cr^ek or river, either at 
the point of high or low water, when 
the water Magnates, is fuffici^it to. in- 
ebriate all the fifh within a coniidepable 
diftance, fo that, ip a few minutes, they 
float motioniefs on the furf^ce of the 
water, and are then taken with eafe^ 
but if they are negledled, they foon re-i 
cover, unlcfe th^ water has been im^ 
pregnated with a very great quantity of 
the inebriating partiples of the Hiarree. 
Almoft all the fi(b eaten in this country 
are thus taken, nor has it ever been 

found 
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The. Reots of Hiarred *'■ are eith^p 
produced %oataaeauf}}^ or cultivated 
\fff ihe Indians. The ktt^r, honficver* 
^ nuicb the b&ft, aad oiake a coii« 
fidsraUe part of the ^ra^c of the Aacar^ 
VBi/mTv^^ who barter it yritk the Wltuto 
lohahitants^ a& weU^ as the In^nsi dtiin 
«t(sd jB^ar the fearcoaiH:, f(^ fv}i^ q$«sh 
eipditie» a$ they w ant^ a^ Vk growth i^\j^ 

ip th€ intsrioj pam of ti^e oeimtfj^ wt a 

4^ ?l9Vat«4 fpiU Iti i* thjSJ IrQftt. ^f ft 

to^iwis ftirnbhy pWftW grqwiflg gjwit} 
ft$ feqt; ift hpight;^ wi^ fcyfge $n«ate4 
1^V6^ whigh are n^f ow at bol^ (Xtre- 
xpiti^s. Tb^ ro£>tii grow* tg^ ^ight or ten 
fc^ ift length,, ^qutiftvun^ of almoft 
?q^a^ rnagw^qde until near the extre-. 
Iiftitiesi^ when th^y di;Vei:g^ into fevered 

* Tl\is name is diftingui(he<l from that of a 
poifon tree before defcribed, onJy by an i in- 
%^d of a^i. 4r. Ai(i4 in^Ay o^h^ of tHe^^Mr^ 
words have fo near ZiW a^viity in found, that their 
diffimilarity is imperceptible, without great attear 
tjidja. 

branches. 
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branches. They are round, about three 
inches in circumference, and of a tough 
fibrous texture, refembling that of thc' 
frcfli dug roots of liquorice^ but are co- 
vered with a yellowifh brown cuticle, 
or fkin, iike that of a parfnip. When 
brought for fkle by the Accawaust they 
are ufually cut into pieces, about two 
feet in length, and tied up in fmall bun- 
dles. One of thefe pieces bruifed, arid 
thrown into a cr^ek or river, either at 
the point of high or low water, when 
the wat^r Magnates, is fufficient to in- 
ebriate all the fifh within a coniidepable 
diftance, fo that, ip a few minutes, they 
float motioniefs on the furf^ce of the 
water, and are then taken with eafe j 
but if they are negledled, they foon re-i 
coverr unlcfe th^ water has been im^ 
pregnated with a very great quantity of 
the inebriating partiplcs of the Hiarrec. 
Almoft all the fi(b eaten in this country 
are thus taken, nor has it ever been 

found 
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The Reots of Hiarred * are eith^ 
produced %oataaeouf}y, or cultivated 
^ ihe Indians. The kttQr» hoifiever» 
^i;^ much the b&ft> aad make a cents 
fickraUe part of the ^ra^c of the Aaca^ 
VimLTv^y who barter it y^itk the Wltuto 
lohahitants^ a& well as the In^ns. fitUn 
«ted i^ar the fea-coaiH:, foi? (v}i^ «$«s^ 
Qipditiea a$ they w ant, a^ iK gj^owft e{|\j& 
ip th€ Ulterior parta of ti^e c>eimtf3^ ift % 
4i:y ?l9vat?4 foiU It i* thcj r^)et ^f % 

Ijgpewis ftirubby piaatb,. grqwi^g ^jbout} 
fi?^ feqt; yj height^ wi^ Vwge $nuate4 
kf^ve^ whigh are narrow at bol^ (Xtre- 
xnitips. The roots grow tg^ eight or ten 
fe^ i(i length, ^qntip^uin^ qf atmoft 
^qvia^ rnag^itude until near the extre- 
|];]^iues^ when they diyeirg? into ieveral 

* Tl\is name is diftinguiftied from that of a 
poifon tree before defcribed, onJy by an i in- 
%^d of ai;i ti. Ad4 ni^ixy oth^ of the Indian 
words have fo near zsi a«6^ity in found, that their 
diffimilarity is itupercepiiblc, without great atten? 
tjidja. 

branches. 
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branches. They are round, about three 
inches in circumference, and of a tough 
fibrous texture, refembling that of thc' 
frcfli dug roots of liquorice, but are co- 
vered with a yellowifh brown cuticle, 
or fkin, Jike that of a parfnip. When 
brought for fale by the Accawausj they 
are ufually cut into pieces, about two 
feet in length, and tied up in fmall bun- 
dles. One of thefe pieces bruifed, and 
thrown into a creek or river, either at 
the point of high or low water, when 
the water ftagnates, is fufBcient to. in- 
ebriate all the fifb within a confidcfable 
diftance, fo that, ip a few minutes, they 
float motioniefs on the furface of the 
water, and are then taken with eaie^ 
but if they are negledled, they foon re-i 
cover, unlcfe th^ water has been im.- 
pregnated with a very great quantity of 
the inebriating partiples of the Hiarree. 
Almoft all the fi(b eaten in this country 
are thus taken, nor has it ever been 

found 
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found that they were rendered unwhole- 
fbme by the Hiarree, whofe noxious 
particles, like thofe of the Caflava, are 
probably corrected by a culinary fire. 
Don Antonio JJlloa * mentions a Ipecies 
of herbs ufed by the Indians on the 
river Guyaquil, in South America^ for 
fifhing, which he fays the Indians chew, 
and throw into water. Should the /«- 
dians of Guiana chew the Hiarree, they 
would expedt to become as motionlefs 
as the fifli which are taken with it; 
nor am I able to conceive how it can be 
otherwife with thofe of Guyaquil, fince 
humanity has never yet been found a 
fecurity againft the noxious efFed:s of 
either natural or artificial productions ; 
nor are there any animals of equal mag^ 
nitude, fo eafily afFefted, either by medi- 
cines or poifons, as thofe of the human 
fpecies. I will not, however, deny the 

* Relacion Hiflorica del Viage al America Me- 
ridional, &c. 

credit 
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credibility of the feft, on the ibn i ^ A 
of its im|MT>babilitT ; tiK3agfa I ctamcc- 
torCy from fevcral QiCfTmihnKgg in dbe 
manner in which it is mcctSoQci b^ 
UUoOj that he has related it rather 
from infbrmatioD, than his awn dBfe- 
yadon. 

Carrawattie, as it is termed br ifae 
Indians^ is the finit of a lar]ge plaot 
found ufaally in vaOerSy at the bottom 
of the fandy hills in the interior part cf 
the country. This plant coniiils erf* a 
clufter of reddifh herbaceous ilalks, 
growing four or five feet in length, and 
fupporting large, (inooth, thick leaves 
erf" a long oval form, being near ei^t 
inches in length. In the center of 
thefe leaves is found an ered, toughs 
fibrous ftem, about two feet in height^ 
arifing immediately from the root : round 
this ftem appear a clufter of large fle(h- 
coloured tetrapetalous flowers, conned* 

cd 



ed to it by fliort reddifli pedicles. Each 
flQwer is facceeded by a quadrdngulir 
ibfnewhat oval fruit, in fize a little lai^^er 
th&tl a walnut. This fruit is compofed 
of a compaft angular dufter of fmall 
aromatic feed§, nearly reiemblirig, both 
in fmell and tafte, the Grains of Para*- 
dife. Thefe are contained in a tegu- 
ment tompofed fi^om four united p^fts. 
This teguftient is about two lines iii 
thickniis, and rej^ete With a bri^^i 
reddifh purple juice, which is fomft- 
what aftringent, and is nfed by the In^ 
Mans for ophthalmies ; and when uied as 
ink, it changes, by the air, to a beautiful 
blockifh blue colour, which remains ua<>> 
changeable. It alfo communicates a fi^ 
tnilar dye to linen, cotton, &c. but 
ferments foon after its expreffion, (uBh 
lefs it is ufed,) and then changes to a 
duU green colour. There is likewifd a 
firialler fpecies, alwalys found contiguoicb 
to the larger. The fruit a^ief ea to a 

long 




long GaaeSl ftalk, di^Fer^ipg kite a great 
•Qi&>ber of t)raiKb^ Avfaich am fbuiid 
incumbent upon the furface of tht eartlK 
The feeds of this fruit are not diftin- 
gui&abk from the ^mer» but the te- 
gucnent is thin> huik^» and deftitate v£ 
that juice with which the «thor is €€^ 
plete. 

The W4nte Speeacfuasi^ i6 the mA 
of i, plant besting a fta& tlbout tfaitos 
feet in height, widi la^^ £iiMdi points 
dl ieav^s^ and "^dloYtr iioScxn&, whioii 
are fiioceeded by round Itni^painfted 
pods» dbout twb indies aiid a half ifk 
fengdi^ having a fmooth gfeen tc^ii^ 
mftftt, ^ddfir^ im ^mbldge ^f whi»i 

foft, fhining, filky filaifi^f^ «0Aiy^a«4 
at one end to a great number of imall, 
tfain» tfUl flift fefeds^ 'of a diark i>fmvn 
oc^oUr. The rbots are flshder, ^vfooify^ 
inoa^ and MMtic ; but ^:^$^ -Berdr 

uied 
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fifed by the Indians, who recur only to 
the bark of the Wallabba tree for that 
purpofe* 

Here are likewife a great multitude 
of White Rattans> rcfembling thofe 
brought from the Eaji-Indies, together 
with Bamboos, growing in clufters on 
the banks of the rivers, or in a low, 
fwampy foil, guarded with long prickles, 
which render them impenetrable. Pen^* 
guins are likewife fpontaneoufly produced 
in abundance on the hills, together with 
a great plenty of fmall Ananas, or Pine^ 
Apples, which are very fweet and agree- 
able, together with a variety of other 
tropical fruits, which it would be tedi- 
ous to enumerate. 

The order, to which I have hithertcr 
adhered, would now lead me to confider 
the multitude and immenfe variety of 

herbs 
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herbs which every where cover the fiir- 
fgce of the earth, and which probably 
pofl^fs many valuable properties^ which» 
however, are at prefent unknown j; and. 
as a deicription of thefe exotic prodac- 
tionsy without the knowledge of their 
quahtiesy would contribute but little 
either to utility or entertainment, I 
ihall leave ^em in obfcurity, aiiMl fi-^ 
nifh my Eflay on the Vegetable Syftem 
of this country, with an ob&rvati<Mi 
from PH^yif which is very apjJicable to 
the Natural Hiftoiy of Guiana : 

*< Multum adhuc reftat operis, mul^ 
'< tumque reftabit, nee ulli nato poft 
*^ nulle fa^ula prscluditur occafio ali- 
^* quid adjiciendi." 

The great length to which this Let- 
ter has already extended, obliges me 
to defer the fubjedt of my private con- 
cerns to a future occafion. Happily, 

\ indeed. 
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ipdccd, tHey have fuffcred but little 
alteration fitice I had laft the pleafere 
tb aflure yon of the afFctftion and de- 
votion V^ith which I fhall eVer conti* 
nue» 

Dtar Bitother, 

Vodr, &c^ 
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LETTER II. 



Rh Demerary^ Aug. 15, 1766. 

lyear Brother^ ^ 

TH E difagrecable cireumflances 
which lately occurred in my 
private fituation^ and of which 
I a few days fince wrote you an ac^ 
count, being now happily removed^ I 
am perniitted to refiune the fubje<5t of 
Natural Hiftory, than which, perhaps^ 
there is no ftudy capable of affording 
more rational pleafure to a cultivated 
mind. Mofl: other iciences terminate 
in doubt and uncertainty, and after ages 
fpent in laborious refcarches, we hfty« 
often the mortification to find> that we, 
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have either purfucd a phantom, or an 
objeft which Nature has inveloped with 
a veil impenetrable to human fagacity. 
The hiftory of adtions and events is in^ 
deed unconneded with thefe difagree- 
able attendants, but is ever united with 
a feries of melancholy accidents, an4 
unamiable truths, which fugged a chain 
of painful and often hiiniiliatvig reflec- 
tions, abundantly fufEcient to allay th^ 
fatisfki^ion which the mind derives from 
contemplating . the variety and mutabi* 
lity of fublunary events. But the ftqdy 
of Natural Hiftory, which ever termi-r 
nates in certainty, is unaccompanied 
with the|e unpl^afipg attendants, and 
the miiid is left to the full enjoyment of 
that pleafure, which it ever muft re-^ 
ceive in comparing the fimplicity, va*-* 
ricty, and beauty of Nature, in her or- 
dinary operations, with thofe vfranton 
productions in which ihe eludes the 

compibhenfion of finite reafon; and 

while 
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while it teaches us the ufes and proper^ 
ties of furrounding and diftant objefts, 
iipd their application to the necefiities 
and conveniencies of humanity, natu- 
rally tends to infpire the mind with 
fentiments of gratitude to their bene- 
ficent Creator. 

In the following Letter 1 propofe to 
give you a defcription of the Animals 
inhabiting the country of Guiana, and 
jointly fliaring, with the Human Spe- 
cies, the enjoyment of its common blef* 
iings, Thefe may be commodioufly di- 
vided into Terrene, Marine, or Aque- 
ous and Amphibious; but the latter 
ipecies, to avoid unneceffary divifions, I 
ihall defcribe among the clafs of Land 
Animals : Thefe, purfuant to the ex- 
ample of Mr. Ray, I fhall range by 
their moft obvious qualities, refervin^ 
thofe of the Human Species, with their 
Religion, Manners, and Cuftoms, for 

I S the 
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the fubjed of a future Letter, inftcad 
of clafling them, accx)rding to Linnceus, 
with Monkeys. 

Among the different fpccies of Land 
Animals, Quadrupedes feem to demand 
a primary confideration, a^ being to 
mankind the moft interefting of the 
animal creation, on account eiflier of 
their reciprocal fervices, pr mutaal en- 
mity. Thefe are cither SaVage or Do- 
jneftic ; tho* the number . of domeftic 
animals muft naturally be few in Ga/- 
ana^ where the perpetual abfencc of 
winter, by rendering human providence 
unneceflary for their fubftftance, has en- 
abled them to enjoy a life of ruftjc free- 
dom and independence. 

In the following Letter I ftiaH not 
dlefcend to an anatomical defcription of 
^e internal ftru€ture and mechani£n of 
die Animals of this country^ wfaicb 

would 
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WQuy ,c2Lfpy m€ heyond thf . limits J 
h^v^ propGf€4 to fpyfclf, au4 Perhaps 
^fbrd but little entf^rtaii^enf. Here 
it might, noj be ^wj^s ito repeat, what I 
before promifed, relative tp the ftyte 
of this Effay : Natural Hiftory, like all 
other Sciences, has its peculiar lan- 
guage; and the> criterion of thislan-f 
guage, like that of Nature's x)peratioos^ 
is fimplicity ; whic^ is more partiou^ 
larly necelSary in the defqription of A-? 
nimals than qf Vegetables ; and to dif-. 
guiie this fimplicity by foreign ^nibelr 
^li(hments, would be as unnatural an4 
Tidiculous, as to cloath an Ape in hu? 
inan ap^^aisL . . 

PjT. Aniplals ^vkh an undivided hoof, 
there ^tp but three, viz. the If of fe, A^i 
?fl4^ebr^i nmikerof w.hiph are natu, 
1^ ^o Qfigftat .^pr even to ^y paf t of 
i^pt^rifff : tl^ %yfo focngier ^aye, ^wt 

I 4 niards. 
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hiardsj ziiAo^tr Europeans f and -are 
very numerdtus in the Savannahs conti"* 
gaous to thc^iivcr Oronoque^ where they 
run wild, as alfe Mules/ generated by 
the A& and Mare. 

Among rutnmating aoimalsy tliofe of 
(he Beeve kind demanid the forenioft 
place ; i>ut neither the Bull nor Cow 
arc natural to any part of South Ame- 
rial, though^ like the Horfe and Afs» 
they have been fucce^fully tranfplanted 
mto Guiana^ particularly by the Spani^ 
ards near the river Oronoquei where 
they likewife run wild, and are beconoie 
very numerous^ being commonly ibid 
for about two dollars /^r head. The 
policy of Spain interdifts all commerce 
between her fettlements and thoie of 
the other 'European Nations on this 
coail; but many of their Cattle and 
Mules are notwithftanding tranfported 
into the Hutch Settlements on Guiana^ 



N 
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hf traders, who either go vnth a force 
Superior to that of their GuardaKroftas, 
or escape their obfervation. It has 
obeea iaid, that «11 European animals 
have ^imiaiihed on being tranfplaiited 
to SoutJf America i but this is far from 
Hbeii^ ihe caie with the Beeves, who 
arc improved in fize, though the tafte 
of their fie(h, on account of the excef-^ 
IBve perfpiration they fuffer in this di- 
xnate, is fbmewhat lefs delicate. 

^eep, which are likcwiie unnatural 
to Guiana, .have been tranfplanted hi- 
ther, though not with the fame fuccefs 
as the former* Here, as in other Tro- 
pical Countries, their wool changes to 
hairi hut Nature has fbpplied this 
change by the wool of the Cotton tree, 
which, in warm climates^ is better ad- 
apted to human ufes, than that of the 
iheep. 

The 
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The Goat of Guiana is in fizQ* but 
little Urger than ^n European Kid ; its 
hair, however, is fimilar to that of the 
Goat in Europe. Its horns are fiiorf, 
(lender, and incurvated downward?. 
They are lextrcmely prolific, gnd ufually 
produce three kids at ^ Utter, and ^Q/mfi^ 
times four or five. 

Of Deer, ip Guiana^ there are twp 
kinds, one large, and the other finalL 
The former is both by the Natives and 
Europeans termed Baiey, and the lajtter 
J./ J/) Wirrebocerra. -^The Baieyi is a 3tag, 
about the fize of the European Buckf 
having a large head, with fliort horns, 
curvated at the extremities ; the jiepk 
is fhprt and thick ; its ears ^re I^rge 
and depending ; the eyes are bright and 
lively 5 and its tail is fliort andfhjck: 
the body is covered with fhort hair, of 
a reddifh brown colour, iexcept on the 

belly, where it is white. Their -flefli, 

though 
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» 

though good, is inferior to the Venifon 

of Europe. Thiey arc in grd4t plenty, 

and feed not only in the Savannahs in 

the internal part of the country, but at 

tihc Tery confines of the Plantations^ 

and are frequently killed by the Indian 
Hunters, 

m ■ . ' 

JC> ni|. The Wirrebpcerra, i$ at leaft one 
third kfs than the Baieu, and ei^irely* 
dcflitate of horns, Thefe fcem to be 
of the fame ipecies which Father Labat 
defcribes at Cayenne '^. Their whole 
ilrudxire is extr^ndy flender and deU^ 
cate« Their heads are finall, ears nar- 
row and fhort, necks long and arched, 
eyes lively and piercing, tails fmall and 
-(hort, feet cloven, and their legs flen- 
der and nervous, and peculiarly adapted 
to that velocity of motion, by which 
alone diey are able to preferve them- 

* Voyage du Chev. de Marchais m Guinte jc 
a Cayenne, &c. 

felves 
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iclvci from the attacks of the Tigexv 
Ukd other voracious animals, whom the 
great delicacy of their flefli has ren- 
dered their enemies. They are covered 
with a (hort foft hair, of a reddiih fal- 
low colour* They arc light, nimble, 
and extremely timid, and their fiefh is 
the mofl: teilder and delicate of all the 
Deer kind. They are frequently feen * 
fwimming acrofs the rivers, when they 
are eafily taken alive, as their (lender 
legs are but ill adapted to the purpofe 
of fwimming. Labat fays they arc 
hunted by Negroes ; but in this part of 
Guiana hunting is never undertaken ei- 
ther by Whites or Negroes, but is left 
folely to the Indians, as their native 
employment, in which they excel al)l 
others* 

Befides the Hogs, which have been 
tranfplanted from Europe, and which 
are become wild in many places, thcfc 

are 
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lire two fpecies, which are peculiar to 
thofe parts of Americq fituated betwceil 
th6 Tropics, and more cfpcicially abun- 
dant in Guiana ; thcfe arc, the Picaiy 
and Warrcc. The Picary is confidcra^ ^.133 
bljr finaller than the ordinary Bumpean 
Hogs, and his back is befet with long^ 
thick, ftifF, grifjy briftles, near five ^ 
inphes in length, and is remarkable for 
a gland refembling a navel, fdt whidi 
it has been generally miftaken, which 
is feated on the ridgp of the back, over 
the hinder legs, and which iecrete^ a 
milky liquid, emitting a muflcy fmell : 
But as a particular defcription of this 
animal has been publilhjsd by Dr. Ty- 
forif by whon> one of them was difr 
fefted, I fball content Riyfelf with pb^ 
ferving, that they are far from being Qx 
terrible as has been Teprcfcnted ; fop 
though they ufiially go in droves, to 
the amount of near an hundred, the 

Indians always attack them, and feldom 

fail 
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fail of killing a fcore or two before they 
efcape. The Indians are very fond of 
the fleih; but the peculiarity of the 
glanduIou8 body on its back is dt^uftful 
to the Whites^ who feldom eat the ^eih 
of the Pecary. The precaution which 
W^er ^ fays the Indians oij^arien take 
to ieparate this glandular body» fooa af- 
ter the animal is killed^ is hkewife ob-* 
ierved by the Indians of Guiana- 

« 

P* /a7# The Warree Hog has likewiie bcea 
inendoned by Wafer^ but by jio other 
Writer of Natural Hiftory* They ar« 
here more numerous even than the Pe* 
cary, being much larger; but» like 
them> running in large droves. In fixe 
and fhape they nearly refemble the Ew- 
ropean Hogs, except that their cars are 
imaller, and they have larger tufks, 
and are. covered with long coarfe hair^ 

♦ Vide Voyage to the Ifthmus of America. 

or 
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cm: briftleS> thickly fel on evfefy part of 
the body. Their flefti is Idft oily and 
mor6 delicate than European pott, and 
is much efteemed by the White Inha« 
bitants in thefe colonies. 

A fpccies of the Hippopotanius^ cSr p^ie^tn. 
Water Hdrre> (imilaf to thoie foutld on 
the coaft of Africa^ near the Cafe df 
Good Hope^ I am informed have beea 
tak^ii in the rivfer Ejjequehoi but of a 
much fmallcr fize. They are an ^vA^ 
phibious animal, delighting in freih 
water rivers, and feeding on the grafs . 
gtowing on . their banks. Thefe ani* 
mals, in colour and fhape, refemble the 
Rhinoceros, but their legs are fhorter, 
dnd of equal fize from top to bottom. 
The head refembles that of a Hori^, 
with a large mouth and noftrils, but 
ihiall eyes and ears, and his tail i$ ifhort 
and blunt, and thinly covered with ihort 

hair. 






hair. This animal is particularly di^ 
linguifhed by his tuflc8> which are^foiir 
in number, rifing out of the movth, a. 
eonfiderable height fi-om the lower jaw, 
being in fize equal to an ox'ls born, and 
extremely white. The (kin is an inch 
in tbicknefsj, and, except on the head, 
almoft impenetrable to a muiquet-ball. 
Thefc animals are of great ifee^ fre- 
quently weighii^g between two ^nd three 
thoufand weight, at the Cape ^ Goad 
Hope, though they do not exceed twdve 
hundred at Ejegueio, if I am rightly 
informed, for I have never had an op^ 
portunity of feeing any one. The flcfl> 
is greatly efteemed. 

The Laubba, as it is termed both by 
the Natives and Europeans^ is an am*f« 
phibious animal, peculiar to Guiana^ 
and of which no defcriptioii has been 
ever tranfmitted to Europe. The body, 
of this animal is round, fhort, and thick, 

in 
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in fize equal to that of a pig four . 
months old. The neck is thick an4 
fhort, and the head, in fhape, pretty 
much refembles that of a Dutch Maf- 
tifFs, or Pug-dog, buf both its eyes 
and ears are much fmaller. It has no 
tail; the legs are (hort and the feet 
refemble thofe of a dcg. The i»aubba 
is covered with fine fliort; hair, of a 
chefnut colour, except under the belly, 
where it is white ; but this chefnut 
coloured hair i? diyerfified with white 
circular ipotSj, about three inches in cir- 
cumference, Thefe animals feed on 
herbage, grain§, and fruit : When purr 
fued,^ they ufua,lly retire to the creeks, 
^nd will fwim a great diftance under 
water, though they feldom dive fp far 
from the furface as to be invifible to the 
Indians.^ who. commonly fhoot them 
with arrows while under water. Tneir 
flcfh is extremely delicate and tender, 
and is by the Europeans preferred to all 

K ' other 
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Other kinds of meat, even the vcnifon of 
the Wirrebocerra not excepted. 

Animals of the Ape kind are, in this 
J)art of Ammca^ in greater number and 
Variety, than in any other part of the 
known World. This extenfive variety, 
from the Orang-Outang to the Sacca* 
tvinkee, and the difficulty of procaririg 
^cin, has engaged me to abandon a de- 
fign I once foriiied, of giving you an ac- 
curate defcrlption of their feveral Ipc- 
cies, which, I am fully convinced, could 
hardly be comprized within the com* 
bafs of an ordinary oftavo volume. 

The Grang-Outang of Guiana is 
much larger than either the African 
or Oriental^ if the accounts of the na- 
tives may be relied on ; for I do not find 
that any of them have been feen by the 
White Inhabitants on this coafl, .who 
never penetrate far into the woods. 

Thefe 
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SPhefe animals^ ia all the different .lan^ 

glides of the natives^ are called by 

aajxies fignifying a Wild Man, They 

are represented by xh^ Indians .^Sibeipg 

iiear five feet in height, m^intaimog »ix 

^re€t pofition, and having a human 

form, thinly covered with fhort black 

hair; but I fufpeft that their height 

:has been, augmented by the fears of the 

Indians^ who greatly dread them, and 

inftantly flee as foon as one is difcovered, 

te that none of them have ever been 

taken alive> much lefs any attempts made 

for taming them. The Indians relate 

many fabulous ftories of thefe animala; 

and, like the inhabitants of Africa ami 

the Eafi^ afTert, that they will attack 

the males, and raviih the females of the 

human ipecies. 

The Ape, :here called a Qjiato, ts i^- ^^^r 
large, and covered .all over with laog 
'black hair, ejocept rtbe face, which is 

/ K 2 bald. 
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bald, and wrinkled. The ears ar^ 
large, and of a human form^ the eyes 
deeply funk in their orbits, and the nofe 
very rhuch refembling that of a Negro, 
but.fmaller. The body is near two feet 
in length, and round the thorax about 
eighteen inches in circumference* They 

» 

have qeither beard nor taiL Thefe ani- 
mals are frequently tamed, and in all 
their anions demonftrate an uncommon 
degree of art and dexterity, not with- 
out a mixture of that mifchievous faga-r 
city for which they are remarkable. 
When their hands or fore feet are tied 
behind the back, they will walk and run 
in an eredt pofition for a whole day, 
with the fame eafe and familiarity as 
though they were in their natural po- 
fture. When one of thefe s^nimals is 
beat, he immediately runs and climbs 
a lemon or orange tree ; and, if he is 
purfued, will pick the lemons and oran- 
ges, and drop them oa the head of the 

m * 

pur- 
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purfuer, and even endeavour to repel 
him by voiding his excrements upon 
him, at the fame time making a variety 
of grimaces, and affuming a thoufand 
ridiculous attitudes, which afford no 
fmall diverfion to the fpedtators. The ' 
males are very lafcivious, and frequent- 
ly pradice felf-poUution ; but what is 
more particularly worthy of notice, is, 
that the females of this tribe of animals 
have their menftrua with the fame re- 
gularity as thofe of the human fpecies. 

The Howling Baboons, as they arc ^.tqa 
here called, feem to be the animals 
which are here defcribed by Marcgrave, 
and which are called by the natives of 
Brq/tl, Guercba. They are of the fize 
of a fox, covered with fine fmooth hair, 
of a fhining black, except on the legs, 
where it is of a brownifli chefnut co- 
lour. The vifage of this animal is eredt, 
and pretty much refembles that of the 
f '■ K 3 Quato, 
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QoitCy lr2X is CSS 2re fimllcr, the 
cja ODTC prcmincnt* and die dun is 
coirercd wiih along tbe^ht Mack beard. 
They hive a long tail^ which is akncA 
naked tavrards the end, the hair being 
probaUy worn off, br frequently claim- 
ing round the branches of trees, when 
they remoire from one to another. They 
are the moft numeroiis and vociferous, 
of all the Mcnkcy tribe, and frequently 
aficmbie by hundreds, both by night 
and day, and let up an inceilaat loud 
and dilagreeable howling, which is 
heard at a great diflance, and is not a 
little troubleibme to the inhafaitant& 
Sometimes the howling is kept up only 
by one for ieveral minutes, until the 
Tid join in the chorus ; but thefe intet^ 
mi£ioB8 are not very frequent, as tfa^ 
ieem to abhor taciturnity at thefe aflem^* 
blies, and are unwilling to deny them*^ 
fclvcs the pleafure of contributing a 

ihare to this noify entertainment. Be«> 

fides 
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fides thefe, there is another Monkey, 
fomewhat larger than the howling Mon** 
key, which is covered with long red- 
diOi hair, having large ears, a long red 
beard, and a long bufhy tail. Thefe 
animals, if pofiible, naake a more hide- 
ous yell than the former ; but happily 
their meetings are leis frequent. 

As the Orang-Outang is the largeft, JB .o^on^ 
fo the Saccawinkee is the fmallefl: of 
tlie Ape tribe in Guiana. Its name is 
of Indian Qrigin> though it has been ad- 
opted by the White Inhabitants. The 
body of a Saccawinkee, from the head 
to the root of the tail, is about iix 
inches in length : the tail is about nine 
inches long, and covered with very long 
black hair: the head is fmall, as arc 
the ears, which are almoft round ; the 
nofe is (lender and flat, and the eyes 
ibmewhat prominent, and of a fhining 
black colour : the face is covered with 

K '4 a fine 
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a fine white downy hair, and the body 
is cloathed with long hair, of a fliining 
black, except at the points, where it is 
white. Thefc animals are frequently 
tamed, and their tricks arid gefturcs are 
rnot a little diverting ; but they can ne- 
ver be diverted of a mifchievous di(poii^ 
tion, for which they are remarkable, 
and which feems conflitutional. 

Between the Quato and Saccawinkce 
there are numerous fpecies of thefe ani- 
mals, of intermediate fizes, of which 
it would be impoffible to convey diftind: 
ideas by verbal defcriptions, were I able 
to give them ; but notwithftanding I 
have refided in Guiana near three years, 
I can by no means pretend to have feen 
all the different fpecies of thefc ani- 
mals, almpft every day prcfcnting a dif- 
ferent kind to my obfervation, either in 
poffeffion of the Indians^ or in the 
woods, where they are io numerous, 

that 
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V 

tliat fcdres arc often in view at oncdf 
Nor are thcjfe animals a little trouble- 
fome, zs they frequently rob the plan- 
tations of fruit, maize, rice, &c. Thcfc 
expeditions they undertake with great 
fagacity, ever ufing the precaution to 
place a ccntinel on a commodious high 
tree, to announce the approach of an 
enemy; a duty to which, it is faid, 
they fubmit alternately ; and that when 
they are furprized through the negli- 
gence or inattention of their centinei, 
they punifh him fevercly. 

The Tiger of Guiana claims the pre- 
cedence among animals of the Cat kind* 
They are foniewhat lels than thofe of 

Africa^ and of a more flendcr ftrudure, 
though the heads, mouths, ears, feet, 
iocs, and claws are in evfery refpedl fi- 
milar in the mode of conformation. 
The hair on the back is of a greyifh 
brown, variegated with black ftripes, 

runninp 
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funning longitudinally from head to taih 
On the belly the hair is white, diverfi- 
fied with black (Iripes, fimilar to thoic 
on the back. The tail is about eighteen 
inches long, covered with annular ftripea 
of black and browniOi grey, difpofed in 
alternate order. They are a Y^ry fierce 
and miichievous animal, frequently ma* 
king incurfions on the plantations, and 
carrying away hogs, (hecp, &c. nor are 
the human fpecies fecure from their at- 
tacks, eipecially at thole feafons of the 
year when they have young ; at which 
time they are very daring and ravenous, 
as the Indians fbmctimes fatally experi* 
ence ; feveral inllances of their attack- 
ing and killing the Natives, even when 
armed, having happened fince my refi- 
dence on this coaft ; tho* a late Writer, 
in comparing the Tigers of America 
with thofe of Africa and India^ afl^ds 
to rcprefent them as very defpicable ani- 
malsj in contntdidion to what he has 

advanced 
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ddv&nced in another part o(* hk v^ork$, 
Thefe, and other inaccuracies^ icemr 
iomewhat inconfiflent with the pretea-^ 
fions of an Author^ who boafts of hav- 
ing examined on the ipot, ** whatever 
^* America^ or the known parts of A-- 
^frica^ have produced to excite curio-- 
•* fit//' I will not deny the Author'* 
aifertion on this particular, tho* I mufl 
declare, that I can no where difeover 
the veBJgia of his obfervations in Guia-- 
na^ and foine other parts of America 
which I have vifited, tho' the Work, 
iodeed,^ is not without merit. 

The Tiger Cat of Guiana is about 
ene third larger than the largeft dome^ 
ftic Cats in Europe^ and its head,. whi{^ 
kers, ears, feet, toes, and claws, very 
much rc&mble thofe of an ordinary Cat, 
but are larger, and there is a great fe-> 
rocity in its eyes and countenance. They 

are covered with a (bort, fine, foft down, 

of 
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•of a beautiful chefnut colour, variegated 
with deep black fpots fomewhat irrcgu* 
krly difpofed* They are a fierce, cou- 
rageous animal, nor can they be ren- 
dered t^me by any means whatever. 

The Lynx of Guiana pretty much 
refembles the Tiger Cat, but is near 
twice as large. Its head, cars, feet, 
and toes, are limilar to thofe of the Ti- 
ger, but fmaller ; its claws are long and 
femilunar; and its mouth is fet with 
long whifkers : the hair, in the colour 

... V 

and difpofition of its ftripes, exactly re- 
fembles that of the Tiger. This is a 
fierce, rapacious animal; .but I do not 
find that it ever attacks any of the hu- 
man fpecies. 

The Dogs of Guiana feem to be of a 
fpecies between the Hound and Land-^ 
Spaniel: their make is flender, their 
cars long and pendulous, with % blunt 

nofe> 
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tiofe, and large mouth : their bodies 
are covered with long fliaggy hair, ge- 
nerally of a fallow colour. They purr 
fuc and ftart the Game by the fcept. 

The Badgef of Guiana is about eigh- 
teen inches in length, covered with fine 
hair, of a dark chefrtut colour, except on 
the belly, where it is of a whitifli yel- 
}ow ; and its tail, which is about fix- 
teen inches in length, is variegated with 
ftripes of a fimilar colour to the hair 
on the belly: its head is fbmewhat 
round, with a long muzzle, and large 
mouth : the ears are fmall, and the 
eyes black and prominent ; and his leg^ 
are fhort and thick. 

The animal called by the White In- 
liabitants of Guiana an Indian Coney, 
and by the Natives Puccarara, feems to 
be of an intermediate fpecics between 
the Hare and Rabbit. In fize, the co- 

lour 
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lour of their hair, and flbape, they prct* 
ty much refemble the Hare; but in the 
tafte of their fle0i, and in burrowing in 
the earthy they refembk the Rabbit. 
Their legs arc about four inches . in 
length ; their ears are fomevehat fmall, 
and roundifh ; the belly is white ; and 
the head jpretty nearly reiembles that 
of a Hare : they have cloven lips, but 
no tails. They are very prolific, and 
their fleih compofes near one half of the 
animal food of the Natives, as they are 
the mod numerous, and eafily tdken,, 
of any other animal, whofe flefti is 
equally palatable. Thefe are proba^ 
bly the fame fpecies of animals defcri- 
bed by Wafer on the Ifthmus of Da^ 
rien. 

The American Porcupines arc fbme- 
times feen in Guiana ^ but are not very 
frequent. Thefe animals have been al- 
ready repeatedly defcribed by the wri-.- 

ters 
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ters of Natural Hiftory, and therefore 
I fliall refer you to their defcriptions, as 
I have had no opportunity of accurately 
examining them. 

The Squirrel of Guiana ^ in fize and 
figure pretty muth refembles the com- 
mon EngLJh Squirrel, but has a very 
long l)u{hy tail, which it commonly 
holds in an ^redt .pofition. The body is 
covered with fmooth fine hair, white 
on the breaft and belly, but in other 
parts of the body of a pale yelk>wi{h 
brown colour, - diverfified on each fide 
by aTmall white longitudinal ilreak. 
The hairs on the tail are very long, and 
of the. colour of thofe on the body, but 
variegated with white and black co- 
lours. 

The Rats of Guiana are extremely - 
numerous, and much larger than thofe 
of England^ but othefwife, in every re- 

fpc(% 
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Iped, fimilaf . They rcfide chiefly a* 
mong the canes; and the inhabitaAts* 
after (putting and removing the canes» 
fire t^ieir leaves in cirgles, by whicb 
thoufands of them are burnt* 

' The American Hecjgehog is peculiajr 
to Guiana^ being about eight inches in 
length, and having a fhort thick headj^ 
neck, and tail : on the head are two au- 
ditory holes, but no ears. The legs are 

between three and four inches in length, 
and each foot is divided into five toes, 
armed with IcMig pointed bending claws. 
The back ' and fides of the Hedgehog 
are covered with fliort ftifF prickles of 
an afli colour, tinftured with a pafeifh 
yellow. The forepart of the head, belly, 
legs, and tail are covered with fin? foft 
whitifh hair ; over the eyes the kair» 
are (hort, and of a chefnut colour, but 
on the back part and fides of the head 
they are both longer and darker. 

The 
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ThtTzitUy or Armadillo, of Guiana f J^-^^o^ 
is the largcft of that fpecics of animals, 
being near three feet in length from the 
fiiout to the end of the tail. The head 
and fnout are four inches long, and very 
much refemble thofe of a Pig, as do its 
ears. The body is near a foot and a half 
in length, and covered with a hard 
flicll, confifting of two large pieces or 
fliieids, the one over the (houlders, and . 
Ae other over the hips ; the interme- 
diate (pace is filled by nine oblong gir- 
dles, or bands, covered with triangular 
icaless tbefe are loofeiy conne(%ed by a 
ftrong £brou8 membrane, and fuppiy 
the place of articulations, by whidh the 
animal is able to bend the fhell into a 
circular form. The legs are fiiort, ditck, 
md icaly ; the fore feet have fow toes, 
of which the two m^iddk tmes are equal, 
and the hind ket have £ve, of whkb 
the middle one is longeft. The tail is 
^bout a foot in leng^, beiBg llhick at 

L its 
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its root, but gradually tapering to the 
end, where it terminates in a point ; 
but the upper part confifls of feveral 
rings. Thefe animals burrow in holes 
in the earth, which they are very ex- 
^ pert at digging :. thefe holes are feen in 

great numbers, on all the fandy hills 
diftant from the fea. Their flefh, when 
young and tender, is very delicate; but 
when old, they acquire a rank muiky 
tafte, which renders them difagreeablc 
to the Europeans ', tho' even then the 
Natives are fond of them. ' Befides 
thefe, there are a fmaller kind in Gui^ 
ana^ v^hich are common in T^erra Fir^ 
ma and New Spain. 

/R The Bats of Guiana are the lame 

•^^5 with thofe near the river of the Ama^ 

S^& "^ ' %ons^ being twice as large as thofe in 

England^ and having no tail. The head 

and body are covered with a fbft fine 

4owny hair> of a brown colour. They 

arc 
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arc very* expert at bleeding. Moft of the 
inhabitants, whether Europeans or Na- 
tives, in this Qpuntry, fleep in hammocks, 
as being more fccure from fnakes and 
poifpnous infeds than beds, and their 
feet are thereby expofed to thefe animals, 
who with great dexterity imperceptibly 
open the veins, and fuck the blood, un- 
til they are fatisfied ; and it is not un^ 
frequent for perfons to wake, and find 
themfelves faint and wet with their own 
blood. They likewife fuck the blood 
oi Horfes, Mules, Oxen, &c. in the 
fame manner. 

The Sloth is alfo common in Guiana^ JP.ji^q^ 
being of the fize of a Fox ; its fore feet 
are longer than thofe behind, and each 
foot has three claws. But the peculiar 
chara£teriilic of this animal is, his infu- 
perable averfion to motion, being of all 
animals the moft indolent and inactive : 
Upon level ground they are unable to 

L 2 move 
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move above forty or fifty paces in a day, 
and whenever they afcend a tree, ncveV 
leave it whilft either fruit or leaf is re- 
maining. When by beating they are 
forced to move, they make the moft 
melancholy pityful noife and grimaces. 
But as thefe animals are conjimon to all 
parts of America between the Tropics, 
and have been repeatedly deicribed, I 
fhall not enter into a more particular de« 
icciption of them. 

There are in Guiana three ipecies of 
Frogs : the firft is of a yellow colour, 
ihaded with red; the fecond is of a red- 
difh afli colour, variegated with red 
ftreaks ; and the third of a brown co- 
lour, with white Ipots. 

The Pipa is a large venomous Toad 
peculiar to Guiana, and its young are 
bred in the back of the male, where 
the female depofits the egg$. This Toad 

has 
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has been accurately diefcribed by the ce^ 
lebrated Rf^jfcA, to whom I fhall refer 
you for a farther account of it. 

Among jhe dafs of Lizards^ Alliga- 
tors evidently claiip the firft rank. They 
are frequently ieen in Qutana in the ri* 
vers, and on the fides oi rivers near the 
fea, ia fliape pretty much like a conm- 
monLi^ard, but near twenty feet m 
lengthy and of a dark brown or black 
cok>iir. The upper edge of the tail is , 
{harp, hard^ and indented Hke a f^w : 
over each eye is a hard fcaly protilbe- 
ranee, or knob^ larger th^n a man's 6ft, 
The fkin with which they are coveted, 
is thick, fcaly, and impenetrable to a 
mufquet ball, except at the head. They - 
differ but little, except in colour, or 
perhaps not at all, from the Crocodile. 

in 

In the river D enter ary they ire fre- 
quently feen, at low water, lying in th^ 
mud, to enjoy the fun-(bine j and their 

h 3 young 
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young ones, three or four feet in length, 
are irequently killed on fhoar by the 
Negroes with hoes or bills. They are lefs 
miii hievous here than they are reported 
to be in other parts of America. 

The Iguana of Guiana is alfb of the 
Lizard kind, and is about three feet in 
length, from the head to the end of the 
tail. The ikin is covered with fmall 
tb i^i fcales, and is of a dull brown co*. 
lour, varic;gated on the back and fides 
with bluifh ftreaks, and on the neck 
with black fpots. The legs and feet are . 
of a dull blue colour, and the toes are 
armed with crooked claws. The back 
and tail are formed into a fharp edge, : 
which is indented. The fkin under the 
throat hangs loofe like a bag, and its 
jaws are fet with fharp teeth like thofe 
of a fickle. They run with great fwift* 
■nefs, and are ufually killed by the Indi^ 
ans with arrows, among frqit trees, a- 

nana 
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nana plants, &c. The flc(h is cfteemed 
a great delicacy, hy the Indians^ Ne- 
groes, and even White Inhabitants who 
have long refidcd in the country. They 
bite very deep, but their bite is not ve- 
nomous. 

Here is likcwife the Mexican Camc- 
leon^ remarkable for the change and 
beauty of its colours j and a great mul- 
titude and variety of beautiful Lizards, 
of different kinds, frequenting the 
houfes and gardens. Thefe are pcrfeftly 
innocent and harmlefs ; but the greater 
part of thiem are likewise found either 
in Brqfil^ Terra Firma^ New Spain^ 
or the Caribee Iflands, and have been 
already defcribed by Linnaeus^ in his 
Syjlema Natura^ to which I (hall refer 
yoa for a particular account of them* 



L4 HAVING 



HAVING given you an accdune 

of the mofl curious Animals in this cfeUs 

of Quadrupedes, Ifhall next proceed to 

Ae Defcription of Birds inhabiting 

the aerial regions of Guiana^ which, for 
the variety, vivacity, and luftrc of co* 

lours that adorn their plumage, are no 
where excelled. Thefe I flaall range ia 
the order whi^h Linnaeus has obferved. 
in the tenth edition of his Syfiema Na^ 
tur0. 

1 . IT. q ? '^^^ Vultur is by Linnaus defined, a, 
bird with a ftreight beak, and crooked 
point ; a head without feathers, naked 
before, and a cloven tongue. ^The only 
Vultur I have ever feen in Guiana is the 
dufky grey Vultur with black wings, 
and a white beak. It has been defcri- 
bed by Shane and Ray^ and is common 
XoBraJiU TCerraFirmay &c. 
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The Surimm FelcGfk has a crooked Cm^ iPJ^. 
beak, coverpd at the bafe with a wax- 
}ike fubftan??: the tongue is cloven, 
and the head is thickly covered with 
feathers of a whitifli brown colour, as 
are thofe of thfc upper part of the body : . 
thofc of 'the trnder part, as alfo tlie 
prime feathfers of the taili;^are fpotted 
with yfellow and brown, and the legs 
are yellow. Thlis animaj has the power 
pf.diilending his head with air aln^bft 
to the fize of his body, which he does 

when he is either angry or terrified. 

. . . ^ 

The Strix, or Owl of Guiana, is. the Z-^* ^^^ 
fame as the B^afilian called Caburc by. 
Marcgrave^ being of the fize.of afmall 
Thrufli^ with a crooked yellow beakx 
covered with, briftly feathers at the bafe,, . 
and haviag a large head, eyes, and earsy 
with a cloven jongue^ the legs-are fliort 
and feathered, and the claws black. The. 
head, back* wings, and tail ^.e <:overed 

with 
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with feathers of a pale amber colour, 
Ihaded with white; and thofe on thtf 
belly and bread are white, diverfified 
with pale amber coloured fpots. 

I-ii '^9^* The Red Lanius^ or Butcher Bird of 
Surinafrij has a Areight bilU with a tooth 
on each fide near the point, a naked 
npfe, and feemingly lacerated tongue* 
Its body is of a bright red colour, orna- 
mented with fpots like eyes on the 
wings and tail, which are black at the 
ends of the feathers. 

XT^. I a o * The Black and White Butcher Bird 
of Guianahzs a tapering bill, of a dufky 
brown colour, and the point of its upper 
mandible bends over the lower : the fea- 
thers at the bafe of the beak bend for- 
ward, and partly cover the noftrils. Its 
legs, feet, and claws are of a dufky co- 
lour, and the head, body, wings, and 
tail are covered with feathers which are 

each of them diverfified with feveral 

tranfverfe 




tranfverfc bars or marks of black andl 
white colours. 

• * r 

Among Birds of the Parrot kind, 
thofe called Mackaws srre the largeft* 
They have all a crooked bill, which at- 
Ms them in climbing, and whofe upper 
mandible is moveable : theii* tongueS 
are flcfhy, blunt, and undivided j and 
they have two toes before, arid an equal 
number behind. 

The Blue and Yellow Mack aw is in 1^^^ Ho^ 
fize equal to a large capon, having ^ \s f'Z.i. / 
wide black femicircular bill, three inches 
in length, and black claws. The legs 
are (hort, and of a dark colour. The' 
fkin, about the cheeks and eyes, is di- 
verfified with black feathers, and thofe 
on the top of the head are green -, the 
neck, back, wings, and tail are blue; 
the breaft, belly, under part of the neck, * 
and tail are of a reddifh yellow; and 

the 
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the ^roat is furrounded by a band of a 
black colour. 

* 

X L^ t oa • The Red and Blue Mackaw is of the 
fize of a hent with a long tail in fonn 
of a wedge. Its upper mandible is 
black and white ; the lower is intirdy 
black: the cheeks are naked» with 
wrinkles; and the wings are Hue 9^ 
bove, but reddifb beneath : among the 
covert feathers are feveral of a ydlow 
colour : the prime middle feathers on 
the tail are red> and thofe on th^ fides 
are blue. 

l^^. 2.oMTie Red and Yellow Mackaw ia 
ibmewhat lefs than the former^ and 
ibmewhat rare even in Guiana, to which 
it is peculiar. < Both mandibles of its 
beak are black : the feathers on the 
back and upper part of the wings are 
yellow ; thofe on the top of the head 
and on the breaft are red ; and the long 

feathers 
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feathers of the wings and tail are blue 
and red. 

Parrots, properly ib called, arc very 
numerous, and of different ipecies, in 
Guiana, but none of them are deftitute 
of green feathers, like the afh-coloured 
blui(h Parrot of Guinea^ the White- 
crefted Parrot, and ibme others. They 
fly in large flocks, confiding of many 
hundreds, and many of them are killed 
by the Indiansy who are fond of theiir 
fleih. Their natural language is a hoarie 
difagreeable fhriekmg noife ; and in this 
country it is almofl: impoflible to teach 
a Parrot to imitate the language of the 
human ^^cies, or forget their own» 
whilfl: they every day hear it from the 
flocks of wild Parrots. Thefe birds are 
here difliinguiftied by the name of Par- 
rots properly fo called, and thofe which 
are termed Creatures : the latter refem- 
blc the former in every particular, ^- 

cept 
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cept that they have lefs docility, and 
have a habit of nodding their heads and 
fhrieking when any attempt is made to 
handle them ; a cuflom of which they 
can never be diverted, tho' they are often 
taught to fpeak very diftindlly, 

i*Z»^ ^0 1 • The largeft Parrot in Guiana is called 
by the Natives Acujhe. It is almoft as 
large as a Mackaw, and its bill is long, 
flender, and of a flefh colour. The body 
is covered with feathers of a beautiful 
pea-green ; thofe on the top of the head 
are red, as are the upper edges of the 
wings. The tail is long, and compofed 
of green, red, and blueifh purple fea- 
thers. Thcfe arc frequent in Demerary^ 
and often ipeak very diftindly. 

W^. xq3 * ^^^ Blue-headed Creature is of the 
fize of a common Green Parrot; his 
head is covered with blue feathers ; the 
neck and body are green j the wings 

have 
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hare green and blue feathers ; and the 
tailj which is fhort^ is composed of red 
^and green feathers : its bill is fhort^ 
crooked, and of a dull brown or earth 
colour. 

The Yellow-headed Creature is like- TUirz^ 4 1 
wife covered with green feathers, varie- 
gated with yellow on the top of the 
head, as are tbofe of the wings. The 
tail is fhort» and has both yellow, blue, 
and green feathers. Its bill is like the 
former, but of a flefh colour. Here is 
alfo 

The Green Parrot of Ray, with a 
long tail, naked cheeks, and the upper 
edges of its wings reddifh. Alio 

The Great Green Parrot of Edwards, 
with a (hort tail, blue forehead, and 
crimfon fhbulders. 



The 
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J.Z;'^. \Q H^ The Brafiitan Green Parrot of £^- 
wardst 'with a Ihort tail^ red i^c^^ and 
blue temples. The green is ibmewhat 
obTcured by a yellowish /hade^ and is 
red beneath the bending of the wings, 
and On the external fides of two of the 
tail feathers; but the outer fides of the 
prime feathers in the wings aod tail 
are blue4 



HL 



2^ 9 ' The Lcfler Green Parrot oiEdwardsr 
with a (hort tail^ the forehead and 
wings being ornamented with a red ifoU 
and the top of the head and prime fea-* 
thers of the wings of a blue colour. 



m 



%I^d. Th^ Cockatoo oi Guiana is lels than 
a common Parrot. Its bill is fliort ami 
chefnut coloured, the upper mandibje 
bending a good way over the point of 
the lower one. The head, cheeks, and 
neck are covered with long loofe fea- 
thers, of a dull red colour, variegated 

with 
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with whitUh bars. The feathers on the 
lop of the head are ncfar an inch and an 
half in length, and thefe, as well as 
thofeof the cheeks and neck, are eredtcd 
at pleafure. The body and wings arc 

green; and the feathers of the tail, 
which are (hort, are fomc green, and 
others of a dull red. 

The Green Parroquet of Guiana is L 'A*/ 
about the fize of a finall Thru(h. Its 
bill isflender, and of a flefh colour. The 
iris of the eye is outwardly reddifh, but 
afli-coloured near the pupil : the eyes 
are furrounded by a circle of bare flefh - 
coloured fkin, about one line in width, 
and the whole plumage' is green, with 
a variety of (hades. Thefe are the 
moft numerous of all the Parroquets in 
Guiana : they are aUb found in Terra 
Firma, and fome of the Carribbee 
Iflands. 

M The 
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The Red-headed Parroquet diflTers 
from the former only by having the fea- 
thers of its head diverfified with crim^ 
fon fpots. Here \^ alfo 

Z#'*a43- The Brown- throated Parroquet of 
Edwardsy with a Long Tail, being of a 
green colour, but the top of the head^ 
and part of the quill feathers, are blue. 

im ^^0 • rj.^^ Long-tailed Green Parroquet of 
Edwardsy with a red beak and feet, the 
feathers of the tail being blue at the 
point. 

The Lory Parroquet of Edwards^ 
being of a yellowifh green, with a long 
tail; the hinder part of the bead and 
throat being red, but the top and fides 
^f the head blue : And 

t ^7 9iQ .The Short - tailed Yellowifli - green 

Parroquet of Linnaus^ being of the fizc 

of a Sparrow, with a blue Ipot above 

and under the wings, and the prime 

feathers of the wiags blue. 

The 




The Toucan of Guiana has a mtti- J * l^ 
ilrous hollow convex red beak, aboal 
fix inches in lengthy and fimated out- 
wardly; the noftrils are behind the 
jaws ; the tongae is long and thin like 
a feather^ and its toes are SfyoGcd like 
thoie of a Parrot. Its fize is c^ial to 

that of a common tame I^^™*^ audits 
ihape reiemblcs that of a Jackdav. Tfie 
head is large^ and die iqiper nar^Shir 
of itsbeakf attfaebaie, kjdjjw-, ^k 
lower one, at its baie, h poapk ; dc 
fides <^ bodi mandibles »tof z sr^ie 
fcarlet coloiir : the bead is UUdt; 
cept two white ^lols nea^ «b$ « 
mandible. The fetflicn « tn 
of the bocty are Uad^ tKX^. ^ut 
throat and upper part ct dae ^e»^^ 
where thejr are white; a:x d:e i^foce ie^ 
tween the white feadben ^£ di^ W»h 
and the blad^ on die \^j^ v'^t tc^ 
feathers are red^ iuds^ a. u^^iuatL 

pointing upwardi. 

M a Ti-e 
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yr.T-i • *M- The Pkusy or Woodpecker, of GuU 

w 

dMi has a ftreight bill ending like a 
vvedgcf,\vith a long round pointed tohgriii; 

and its nortrils are covfefed with briftfy 

« 

feathers. Its fize is fimikr to that of 
Europe, tt has three toes on eath 

foot, knJ its feathers ate a illijiifurc df 
black arid white i but thofe on the top 
of the head and under the beJiy ar0 dE 
a bright red colour. 

W^. Qo6^ . The ^/cetlo of Suhndm has a trian-* 
Kr^oiiJ> gular thick ftreight long bill, with k 
f a tnhn A/", fhort flat tongue, It has two very lonjg 
feathers in the tail : the body i$ of a 
blackiih blue colour, and the wibgs are 
greenifti. It is the Swallow - t|ul»d 
Kings-fifher of Edwards. 

r 1^ 70 V* ^^^ Cert ha of Guiana has an arched, 

^ ' flendfer, foniewhat triangular bill. With k 

pointed tongue. Its colotir ife blu6, bul 

the wings and tail are black, and th6 

tail is of an unufual lefigth; 

Hum- 
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Hipmrni^ag pird^ in Gfiiana arc cxr iX • ^ * 
,|repic|y nui^erpus, fipiall^ and yarjoa^. 2^^* 
TJ^Py ifypppr* t[J;iemiejlv,es 19 a fteady 

jyigh^ing, by the motion of their wixigf, 
which is fo veiy rapid ^^ tp be ahao^ 
invifible ; in this pdfition they infert 
j^ir tf^^gvfi^f confiiiing eajdi of two 
,^p fle^y ^fi^ds, into the cavity of a 
^o>y^, aiQjd fuck t^e Jjpn?y: durirg 
jlixs ti^e> Jtbe ^uick jornoMon xxf their 
Wm>^ ro^ikc^ .^>^PWing Qoife, like jhat . 
of a Bee. They are the moft beautiiVl 
of the winged creation, and by much 
4l[p ioiailjeft ^f the leathered tribe, fome 
of- them ROt ex9eeding ^^fty grains in 
weight. Tljtcir ;ieJfts are extremely fmaiil 
and qu^ioufi^ and are ccmmonry buUt 
on the twig5 of fruit trees, by the fe- 
male, thp male procuring tljie i;nat,erial|^, 
of which cc^ton is tfec principal. Jb© 
female lays ^.iwo eggs at a time, whioh 
are ckiar, white, almoft.trianfpar^nt^ and 

M 3 of 
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of the (ize of a pea. Both male and 
fefnale alternately aflift each other ill 
the work of incubation^ which lads the 
(pace of twelve days. Their whole food 
feems to confift only of honey-dew and 
the juice of flowers. 

The Humming Bird is diftinguifhed 
by a fabulated thread-like crooked bill, 
longer than the head, the upper man- 
dible being a fheath to the lower, and 
the tongue is like a thread, forked and 
tubulous. 

X!^^ J ^i^.The Black Trochilus^ or Humming 
"Bird, is the fmalleft of the whole tribe, 
being not bigger than the top of a 
man's finger ; and from the head to the 
end bf the tail not more than an inch 
tad an half in length. The bill is black 
and flreight, except near its point, 
where it has a fmall bend ; its length 
is about fix lines, and the fize is equal 

to 
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to that of an ordinary pin. The large 
feathers on its wings and tail are of a 
fine blacky but thofe which cover the 
reft of the body have a greenifli brown 
colour, with a red ihining inimitable 
glofs. The head is crefted on the top 
with a findl tuft» green at the bottom, 
but of a fparkling gold colour on the 
lop. The velocity of thefe birds in fly- 
ing is fo great, that the eye can fcarce 
keep pace with their motion. The 
whole body and feathers of thefe Birds 
frequently weigh lefe than fifty grains. 

The Black and Blue Humming Bird i • 7 <P 5 

is near twice as large as the former* 

The large feathers on the wings and tail 

9re of a (hining beautiful black i thofe 

on the back are of a lively blue ; iand 

thofe which cover the throat and breafl 

;ire of a changeable crimfon, refleding 

^ variety of beautiful (hades, in different 

Jights. 

M 4 The 
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I^T/^1^'' The Small Green and Crimfon Tra^ 
chilus is the moft frequent of all the 
Humming Birds in Guiana^ and feems 
peculiar to it ; whereas the two former 
are common to many places in l^erra 
Firma, and the Carribbee Iflands. The 
fize of this bird is about one third larger 
than the fmalleft of the two former. 
Its bill is black, long, and flender ; die 
feathers on the neck, bafck, and upper 
edges of the wings have a beautiful pea- 
green colour : the top of the head it 
crcfted with a fmall tuft, of a variable 
crimfon colour: the feathers on the 
Veaft are likewife crimfon; and the 
long feathers on the wings and tail are 
green, crimfon, and dark purple. The 
head is fmall, with little round black 
fliining eyes. 

f^.njiP' The Little Brown Humming Bird of 

Cuiana is equal in fize to the former. 

The fide feathers of its tail are of a 

violet 
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Violet colour ; and t^fe which ^ovcr 
the body are of a brick coloured brown; 
and fpotted. Befides thefe, theic p^ 
in Guiana, 

The Long- taile4 Bl^k-capped Hum* I ^^4^ 
|»ing Bird oi^wardsi having JLjng la» 
teral feathers ca;i the taU^ of % IvQwn 

• • - • ■ • 

colour, a greenifli body, and black cap, 

* • • * . • - , 

The Black-bellied American rfunv- l^^* p^A 
mingBird, having the tail feathers of 
equal length, and black on the jupper 
fide ', the upper part -of the body bein^ 
green, thfe breaft blue, and; the ,body 
black. \ 

Th^Trocbihis ftf tiinnaeusi with a . ^ ' 7y. 
ferragifious tail, tflack wings^ and a 
goiden coloured tody^ whitifli •undef- 
neadi : And, 

The Green Streight-billed Humnung Zk^^y cP 

Bird, with brown wings, an afh-cplou- :. ' 

red belly, and blue creft. 

The 
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The Wild Duck of Guiana Is fome- 
what larger than the Englijh Tame 
Ducki which it pretty nearly refembles 
in fhape and colour^ but its bill is black 
and crooked at the end» and the feet 
and legs are of an afti colour. They arc 
found in plenty^ during the rainy feafbns> 
on the banks of rivers near the fca. 

Ifere is likewife a ipecies of Teal^ 
fbmewhat larger than the common Teal 
of Europe. Its bill is broad and black >; 
The feathers on the head are of a whi- 
tifh brown ; thofe of the neck, beck, 
and wings are of a grey brown, varied 
gated with fpots and bars of a chefhut 
colour : the breaft and belly are covered 
with dull white coloured feathers. They 
frequent the rivers like the former^ and 
at the fame feafons. 

U^ y: The Pelican, or Spoon-bill, of Guiana^ 
i^' has a ftreight, flat, wide bill, fix inches 

in 
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in length, deftitute of teeth, and crook- 
ed at the point, where it becomes wider, 
and circular ; the upper mandible being 
augmented with a nail, and forming a 
cavity refembling a ipoon : this mandi* 
ble is of a whitifh brown colour^ trans- 
parent, and difcovers through its upper ' 
furface the red ramifications of its blood** 
veiTels : the lower mandible is of the 
fame colour, but more flefhy and leis 
transparent. The head is bald and whi- 
tifh, but the body is covered with red 
feathers, and the toes are connected by 
webs. 

Here is alfb the J^lat^laa of Linnam^ £,T v- 
with a flattilh bill, dilated, orbiculated, y* 
and flat at the point. It is of the iize 
of a Sparrow ; the upper part of it? body 
is brown, but the lower is white j and 
it has four toes palmatedt 

The Heron of Guiana^ with a long, t**. v, 
ftrait-pointed, compreffed bill, with a ^^- 

fufrdw 
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furcow running from its bajfe towards the 
point, is the Ardaa of Linnausy with 
a imall creft on t}ie back of the headj^ 
aad a hoary back, the under part of the 
neck being of a ferruginous colour : the 
top «f its head js black ; the wings are 
beown^ except the iecondary &alhcrp» 
which are black at the points^ and it 
has four toes. The fize of this Biiid 4s 
nearly equal to die Heron of Europe. 
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^« .or Red Curlew of Ray, having a long 
roundi(h arched bill. The body, wiogSt 
tail, neck^ head, and thigti^ are covered 
jvith feathers of a beautiful bright red 
colour; but the long feathers on die 
wings are black at the points : the legs 
are long and flerider ; the feet are red, 
having four toes, of which the hinder- 
moft have feveral joints : the body is 
fome what lefs than that of the cpH^on 
Englijh Curlew, and the fleih is mudx 

efleemed. 
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eftcemid. They are very numerous at 
die fides of Riversi ne&f the Sea^ 

Oft the Sea -^ icoaft^ and near the 
mouths, of Rivers in Guiana, are large 
flocks of Pl0ver^» in Gzt and Ifhape an->> 
Iw^ring to Edwards's de&ription of the 
Spotted Pk)v6r of Canada. 

The Spur- winged Water Hen of £^- 
wards is likewiTe found in Guiana. 

Tk6 t^eacock Kieafant of &uiana has Ii'^Jf v * 
been hitherto unheard of in Europe. It Sao • 
is fpund moft fi-equently in the Dutch 
Colonies of Berbice, EJfequebop and De^ 
mefafy, and in fi^e is but little iefs than 
^ cathttibtiTiitkcy. Its bill is yellow 
except near the point, where it becomes 
hi\lki hiihg about an inch and an half 
in length, and convex ; its Upper man- 
diUe is fornicated, and the edge diktedi^ 
l>e3^nd tht lower i and die hoftrils ar6 

partly covered with a convex xtiembrane, 

of 
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of a yellowifh colour. IJltc top of tho 
head is creftcd with ^Jyft of crcd fear 
thqrt^Vwhich are near an inch and an 
half in leng^i'bf aihinirig black colour^ 
fbmewhat curling near the points, where 
they are variegated with white -markSf 
or bars ; but thefe marks are wantiifg^ 
in the female, whofe creft is lefs promi** 
nent : all the reft of the body is covered 
with featheris of a (hining black, except 
the belly, where the feathers are white : 
the tail is long, and black : the legs and 
toes differ only in fize from thofe of a 
common Turkey *. Thefe Birds arc 

* Since thefe Sheets went to the Prefs, the Au- 
thor had an opportunity of feeing one of theft 
Pheafants, at an Exhibition of Bir4s in PiccadiUj^ 
The Keeper told him, it had lately arrived hook, 
Brafil^ where it was called Curajfo by the Nativas, 
Mafters of Ships, failing to Foreign Countries, 
conftantly purchafe the moft curious Birds, and 
tranfport them to Europe^ by which means a con-* 
fiderable number of the Birds of Guiana have been 
already defcribed by Naturalifts, who never vifited 
that Country. 

called 
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called Poweft by the Natives, from their 
cry, which is fimilar to that name; this 
being a circumdance which the Indians 
feem to have always regarded in the 
fiaming of animals. They are eafily 
tamed, being unable to fly any confide- 
rable diflance. They are pretty nume- 
rous in the woods, and make no fhiall 
part of the food of thofe Planters who 
are fupplied with Indian Hunters. The 
flefh is very much efleemed, and when 
drefTed, they fb nearly refemble Tur- 
keys, as to be often niiflaken for them 
by flrangers. 

There is a fpecies of Dunghill Hens Z'*lrv. 
and Cocks, differing from the common^ 70-4- 
Englijh Dunghill Fowl only in being 
femewhat fmaller, and having the fea- 
thers rumpled and uneven, which are 
brought from the inland parts of Guiana, 
where they are reared by the Indians, 
and which are doubtlefs natural to this 

part of AmHiica. 

Tht 
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L'*iv» The Fowl, called by the Indians ik 
£as ? MarroodeCi is about the fize of a cotrnnon 
Pullet, and in ihape but little different, 
except that its legs and neck are ibme* 
what longer : the body is covered all over 
with feathers of a brownifli black coknur:; 
the colour of the bill is a dark brown* 
and the legs are grey. They arc ex* 
tren>ely nunierous in Guiana^ and perch 
on trees, making a noife fomewhat re^ 
fembUng their Indian name : this ncnfe 
the Indians imitate fo exadly, that the 
Birds anfwer them, and are thereby dif* 
covered. Their flefh is much like that 
of a dunghill fowl, though perhaps 
fomewhat inferior. 

't^^/^^ The Hannaquaw is a Bird of die 
J"^^ ' fame fpecies with the Marroode^ but 
of a more flendef (hape, and their fea« 
thers are of a (hining ^black : they Kke« 
wife rood on trees, and txiay be hoard 
eady in the morning, diftindly; but 
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Boarfely, repeating the word Hanna^ 
quaWf very loud. 

The Partridge in Guiana is of the 
feme fliape as the European^ but near 
twice as large. Their feathers are of a 
light brown, or afli colour, variegated 
with dark chefhut coloured ipots. They 
commonly run on the ground, fkulking 
among the bufhes like a Quail, and, 
when ftarted, ily with a loud noife. 
They are fat, round, and plump, and 
their flefh is greatly admired. They are 
called Mams by the Indians. 

The only Dove in Guiana is the lead 
Turde of Ray, with ipotted wings, the 
prime feathers of the wings and tail be- 
ing of a dufky colour, the body purpliih, 
and the bill and legs yellow. 

The Mocking Bird of Guiana has a I '^/i 
conical, gibbous, fle{h*coloured bill ; the ^ ^ ^ - 
ooftrils are at its bafe. The fize of thefe 

N Birds 
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birds is equal to that oi^nEngliJh Blacks 
bird. The top of its head, its breaft, and 
the upper edges of its wings, are of a 
bright crimfon colour ; and the feathers 
on the other parts of the body have ai 
ihining black. Their nefts are built 
of hay, &c. and are cylindrical, be- 
ing twelve or fifteen inches long, and 
eight or nine in circumference : they are 
iktn depending from the high branches 
of the tallefl trees, and are tofi!ed to and 
fro by the wind; on which account 
their great length is neceflary, that the 
Bird may not be thrown out by every 
guft of windy which would Ctherwifof 
happen. The notes of thefe Birds are 
fweet and harmonious ; but they knitattf 
thofc- of many other Birds. 

The Rice Bird of Guiana has a bill 
like the former, and is of nearly the 
fame fize. The eyes are finall, of a 
lively black> and furrounded with circles 

of 
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bf naked white ikin : its head is fmalU 
tnd all its feathers are as black as jet. 
It frequents fields of rice, from whence 
its derives its name. 

Here is alfo the LefTer Black Bull- t'^nx. 
finch of Catejly, with a white fpot on '^7* 
the fhoulders, and on two of the ex- 
ternal wing feathers. 

Alfb the Grey Loxia of Linnaus^ ^ 
fomewhat larger than a Raven, with a 
fhort, thick, bluntifh bill, the rump 
and under part of the body ferruginous, 
and the fourth, fifth, and fixth of the tail 
feathers white at the bafe on both fides. 

The Blue Finch, of Guiana has a co- L ^2x1 
nical bill, the mandibles receding from '^ ^ ' 
each other downwards at the bafe. The 
body is covered all over with feathers of 
a fky blue colour ; but the prime fea- 
thers of the wings, and " the tail, are 
Aiaded with crimfcm on the outer fide. 

N 2 . The 
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l.'-.xu. The YeWovr Finch has a biU like the 

^'^'^ * formei* : its body is of a lively ycUbw j 

but the quill feathers of the wings, and 

the tail feathers, are variegated with 

green* 

L '^ « t • Here is likewife the Greater Bullfinch 

^ '^ ^ ' of Edwards^ whofe body is brown, di- 

verfified on the breaft, throat, and 

ihoulders with patches of a blood co- 

lour« 



t 
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The Bird here called ^ ki/hee-ki/hei 
by the Natives, exceeds all the feathered 
' tribe in the luftre and variety of colours 
which adorn its plumage. It is fbtne^ 
what larger than a common Houfe Spar- 
row, and has a conical, ftreight, {harp 
bill, of a light carnation colour. Its 
feathers are a confufed aflemblage of all 
the moil lively and beautiful colours in 
natures among thefe, yellow, fcarlet, 
green, and a blackifh purple, or indigo 

colour. 
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eolourf have the greateft fiiare : befides 
thefe, there are white^ blacky and blue. 
AU thcfc; colours are mix^d with fuch 
beautiful diforder, that it is impofflhlc 
to convey an idea of their difpofition. 
Thei^ birds are brought by the Accawau 
In4iam ifrom the far inland parts of the 
country j and even here their comni09 
price is two pifloles a pair. Many in- 
effectual attenvpts have been made tQ 
?onv^y them to 1fyUaM% 

The Red and Blue Brafilian Finch of X^iU 
Edwards is like wife ieen here. It has 3l(^. 
a bill like the forpier, but of a bright 
red : the tail is like a wedge^ and red-^ 
dUh^ as well as the body ; but the tern* 
pleSy rump, and belly are of a violet cgk 
lout^. 

\ 

The Green Sparrow of Guiana has t!^xit 
^he head and upper part of the body « ^ <^ ^ 
green, the breaft and belly ^are yellowt 

N 3 ' and 
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and the prime feathers of the wings arc 
white on the outer edge, 

D *^itt- The American Sparrow of SeSa, tho* 

2.31 ' it was fcnt from Barhadoes^ is a native 

of Guiana. Its back is of a fine black 

fl 

colour, the belly white, the head and 
breaft of a lively blue, the rump of a 
deep green, and the wings and tail of s 
curious black with a purple fhade, 

trh ^-t V • The Red-bellied Blue Bird is a native 
S^ H 'oi Guiana. It has a Tabulated ftreight 
bill, with the mandibles nearly equal ; 
its noftrils are almoft oval, arid thp 
tongue forked. It is of a blue colour, 
except the belly and back parts, which 
. are reddifli. 

k 

^. /,'^.^si^. The Green Black-cap Fly-catcher of 

Edwards^ with the prime feathers of its 
wings black, is alfo a native of Guiana. 

The Black Parus of Linnaus, with a 
white, fmooth, even bill, and truncated 

tongue. 
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tongue, termmating in briftles, is likc^ 
wife found in Guiana. It is black, with 
(^ yellow Ipot ojR the wings and t^iU 

■ 

Thefe are the moft curious Birds in 
Quiana^ tho* there are a multitude of 
others lefs rerparkable for the beauty of 
their Plumage : and indeed the number 
(tad variety of this Clafs of Animals is 
jhere fo great, ^at feveral peribns in this 
Colony adyaAtag^ufly employ then^- 
pelves, with their ilayes spd dependents, 
ifi killing an4 pr^ferving Birds fo;* the 
Cabinets ^f Natjuraliils ^l di0erent parts 
of Europe. The manner^ doing this ja 
jAOt unwo];thy:C^A copiQiunicatipn, as it is 
ijUikoowq ip Eiff^pei. A method of pr^*- 
ferviqg ^I>e Bodies of Bir4s from Putrefac- 
tion, by filling the cayity of th^ tljorajc 
9nd ab4$Hi>en with a inixtur^of Salt and 
AUuqi, af^r the inteftiiV?Sj,.&c. had been 
fy&, extr^ded^ and alfo by making inci- 
^p{\s ii\ difiereot part$ of ita body, and 

N 4 filling^ 
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filling them with the fame mixture, was 
fbme time fince publifhed in one of the 
monthly Magazines ; and the author, jf 
I miflake not, thought it an important; 
difcovery, which, it feems, he obtained 
in Paris, tho* not without great diffi- 
culty/ 

The method of doing this in Guiana^ 
is to put the Bird, which is to be prer 
fcrved, in a proper veflel, and coyer hinj 
with High Wines, or the firft Running 
of the Diftillation of Rum. In this 
Spirit he is fufFered to remain for twen- 
ty-four or forty-eight hours, or longer, 
according to his fize, till it has penetra^ 
ted thro* every part of his body. When 
this is done, the Bird is taken out, and 
bis feathers, which are no ways chang- 
ed by this immerfion, are placed imopth 
and regular. He is then put into a 
machine, made for the purpofe, among 
a number of others, and it^i head, feet, 

wings. 
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wings, tail, &c. are placed exaftly a^t 
greeable to life. In this pofition they 

». • 

are all placed in an oven, very mode- 
rately heated, where they are flowly 
dried, and will ever after retain their 
natural pofition, without danger of pu« 
trefadlion. This method might perhaps 
in England be deemed expenfive, as the 
great duty on Spirits has raifed their 
price to an enormous height ; but in a 
country where Rum is fold for ten pence 
llerling per gallon, the cafe is far dif- 
ferent. 

It ought to be remarked, th^t the 
Birds in Guiana excel rather in the 
Beauty, of their Plumage than the Har- 
mony and Swectnefs of their Notes; 
and that the Flefli of Animals, in this 
and all Tropical Countries, is lefs fuc- 
culent, or juicy, than in Eur^pe^ on ac- 
count pf their exccffive perfpiration. 

THE 
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THE mechanifin of Fish intitlesi 
them to the next rank in order after 
Birds. But there is a Marine Animal 
which is found on the Coail> or in the 
Rivers gf Quiana, which qa^nnot be 
ranked with the Clafs of Fiih^ and 
which, 9ierit$ a previous defcripuon. 
This is the Manatee, or Sea-Cow, call- 
cd by the Fipench Lamentin,. This ani- 
XfisX is fixteen or eighteen fee( in length, 
and f^veral feet in circumference, ei^- 
cially at the nayel^ where it is largeft. 
The head is like that of a Hog, but the 
muzzle is fhorter; its eyes are fmallj^ 
and placed in the middle betwf efi tjbe 
^ut and ears, or rather auditory-hokfci^ 
which open and fhut : the mouth is. 
large, and has brifUes on eaph fide, and 
its noftrils refemble thofe of an Ox : the. 
gums in tJie fore-part of the moudi, are^ 
hard and toothlefs ; the tongue is ifaorl,, 
^nd almoft imperceptible, as is alfo the 

neck ^ 




liock": the body is covered with a rough 
Wackifla fkin^ befct with a few hain; 
|he back has ieveral circular wrinkles, 
find there arc feveral inequalities diico* 
Verable on eaich fide : on the breaft are 
two flefliy paws, or iins, Kkc wings, 
^bout eighteen inches inkngth; with 
<hefe the animal fupports him^f whea 
feeding oh the grats on the fides of rir- 
vers ; and with thefe the feliiale holdc 
her young to her breafts, which arc like 
thofe of a woflian. ' The anim^ has no 
fins but the tail, which is horizofital, 
like that of a Whale. They never intirely 
quit the watef, and delight in frefli*wa- 
ter rivers, tho* they have been fecn on 
the fea-coaft. The flefli is commonly 
fat, and pfretty tnucfe rcfembles Veal. 

The Salt-water Fifh on the coaft of 
Guiana are much k(s ddicate than thoie 

ft 

which live in ffeih ; this is occafioned 
by the muddy water, which extends for 

« 

thirty 
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thirty or forty miles from fliore, the 
whole length of this coaft ; they arc 
Ukewife almoft all of them deftitute of 
fcales. The largeft of thefe Fifh is 
called LowloWf and is about fix feet 
in length and near three in circumfe-p 
rence* covered with a blueifh filver-cor- 
loured ikin ; the head i$ long and boney> 
and the mputh wide ; it h^ a pair of 
fins a little below the hc^d^ aod another 
on the belly i there is ^1^ a, ^ngle fiii 
on the back, and a large one on the enc^ 

^f the tail. This is a fajit-wa^r Fifh. 

* 

The Fifh called, by the Indians^ Bar^. 
roketdy is the largefl of the^ firefh-watej: 
kind, being about three; feet; ia lengtl)^ 
and two in circumference, and almoi^ 
round. Its fhape is pretty much like 
that of a Salmon, but its fcales are 
larger, and its body thicker in propor^ 
tiQn. Its fiefh is white, and very f^ 

and delicate. They are found chiefly in 

the 
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the upper parts of the rivers^ where 
Acy are very plenty. 

The FiKh called z Pn^ by the LuEans 
and White Inhabitants, is about eigh- 
teen inches in length, and three in 
breadth, being flattifh, and covered with 
tiiin ihining fades. It has a fin on each 
fide of the belly, a little below the 
head, and a fingle fin on its back, and 
another at the end of its tail. The head 
is broad, and the mouth large, and fet 
with long fharp teeth. This is likewiie 
a frefh-water fi£b, and firequents the 
finall creeks and (bores in queft of food*. 
It is extremely voracious, and bites e- 
very thing which hangs in the water. 
The feet of ducks fwinuning in the 
creeks are frequently amputated; as 
have been the breads of women, and 
the privities c£ men fwimming in the 
rivers : for this reafon, the White In- 
habitants never bathe themielves in the 
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tip|)er parts of thcfe rivers, whcrt thA 
ivatefb are frefti, without tying a nap* 
kin or handkerchief about the waUl: i 
this precaution, however* is not made 
ufe of by the Indians in fwimmtng ; but 
they take care to continue in motioii 
whilft they are in the water j by which 
means the fifh are frighted^ and kept at 
« diftance; 

Therfe. are lik^wife near the coadi 

and in the rivers of Guiana^ Saw<-fifli| 

< 

Flounders, Brajilian Soles, Sutinam 
Mackarel* Drummers, Old^wifes, Mul« 
iets, a'fpecies of Anchovies, Shrimps^ 
and varie^ of other Frefh and Salt^wa^ 
tcr Fifh, which I have not obiervcdl 
with fvifHcient accuracy to defcribe mi- 
nutely. There is one , however, of the 
Eel.tribet which deferves particular at- 
tention, and which I ihall beg leave to 
call the I'orporific Eel, till it is diftin- 
guiflnd b/a mot^e proper name. 

^VJ This 




imdis TDoSt oommDsSr fszmd in deS!^ 
Tcr Eftjiid^^ hrrng xxfixaDj- about Als 
fectinlcDgdiy and twdrc iadiCr in or- 
camfbrcDCg near Ag TTriATie- ^i££:>* 
vered wich a faxocfdk iLiz^, cf a liihipiifli 
lead colour, very madi like ^« of 
ihcct-fcad lAki has icczi Icn^ 
to the wcatfacTj bcaog emrt3f ae£ 
of fcalcs. The head k cqiial in irzst 13 
the largeft part of his bodjr» bat 
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what flat OQ the nppcr and \own £de^ 
and its upper iiir£ux ispaSarattd vidt 
ieveralhdesy like tfaofe cf zlaaspptf 
EeL The upper aiid loircr jam ^t^*-?i'J 
an equal diftancr, tcnnsaatiDg in a ie- 
micircular ihape» and tnnwuw^ z wide 
inoudi, widioot teeth. On the hack 
partirf' the head are two finall fim^ one 
cm each fide, wnicfa, like the ears of an 
horfe, arc either elevated or dqne&d, 

as the Fiih is pieafed or di^xleafid. 
From about e^^ indies below the head. 

the 
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ilie body gradually diminifhes in iize td 
tne tail, which ends in a point, with- 
out a fin. tinder the belly is a flefliy 
^n, about half an indh in thicknef^, and 
near thre6 inches Wide, extending from 
the head to the point of the tail, but 
diminifhing in width, a^ the bckly dU 
xhinifhes in fize: this> With ihd two 
fins on the head, are all that a^e found 
on the body of this Eel, which would 
be nearly round if deprived of the belly« 
fin. This Fifh frequently refpires, and 
elevates his head above the fdfface of 
the water every four or five minutes fitf 
that purpofe. But the moft curious pro« 
perty of the Torporific Eel is, that wheii 
it is touched either by the naked hand, 
or by a rod of iron, gold, filver, copper, 
&c« held in the hand, or by a.iUck of 
fome particular kinds of heavy American 
wood, it communicates a fhock per* 
feftly refembling that of Eledrici^, 
which is commonly io violent, that but 

few are willing to fuffer it a fecond time. 

This 
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Trill's i$ probably of the fame fpecies 
tvith the Fifli which Monf de la Con- 
damine curforily mentions in his Rela^ 
tion abregie d'Un P^oy age fait dans Vlnte^ 
rieur de fAmeriquey &c. and which he 
calls " une efpecc de Lamproie," found 
in the environs of the city of Para^ on 
Ae fouthern (hore of the River of the 
Amazons J " dont le corps comme celui 
dc Lamproie ordinaire eft perc^ d'un 
grand nombre d'ouvertures ; mais qui 
•* a de plus la nicme propriete que la 
'* Torpille. Cclui qui la touche avcc la 
" main, ou m6me avec un baton, reflent 
^ un engourdiflement ' douloureux dans 
^ le bras, & quelquefois en eft, dit on, 

« 

** renverfe. '* This is all which that 
Gentleman fays concerning this Fifli ; 
which pretty well agrees with feveral 
particulars obferved in the Torporific 
Eel. But if the fhock is conveyed by 
a ftafF, as he mentions, it muft be of a 
few particular kinds of wood, as I could 

O never 
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never diicover any fenfation from totich^ 
ing him with oal^, afh^ or indeed any 
kinds of wood fwimming h% W4ter» 
which I have tried. What affinity thert^ 
may be between the fhock of the Tor-* 
poriiic Eel^ and that of the Torpedo^ I 
am unable to determine with certainty^ 
having never felt the latter ; but from 
all the particulars which I have been 
able to colled; relative theretQi I think 
it is pretty evident, that both 9re com-* 
municated in the fame piant>er> and by 
the fame inflruments. 

Some years lince the celebrated MpnC 
de Reaumur * communicated tQ the^ 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Pnris^ % 
Paper, in which he undertook to. de« 
monftrate, that the (hock of the Tor- 
pedo was the efFedt of a ftroke given with 
great q^uicknefs to the limb that tpuched 

^ Memoircs de i'Academie Royale do» Sci^ 
ences, &c. 1714. 

it. 
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it, by mufcles of a peculiar ftrudture. 
To this hypothefis all Europe have yiel- 
ded an implicit aflent, and M, de Reau^ 
mur has hitherto enjoyed the honour of 
having developed the latent caufe of this 
myfterious efFedt. But if we may be 
allowed to fuppoie, what is undoubtedly 
true, that the fhock of the Torpedo, 
^nd that of the Torporific Eel, are both 
communicated in a fimilar manner, and 
by fimilar means, it will be no ways 
difficult to deiiionftrate, that the whole 
cfM.de Reaumur s pretended difcovery 
is a perfedl non-entity. You may, per- 
haps, think it an a£t of prefumption in 
me, to diipute the authority of a man, 
whofe literary merit is fb univerfally ac- 
knowledged ; but I am convinced, that 
an implicit faith, in whatever is honou- 
red with the fanftion of a great name, 
has proved a fruitful fburce of error in 
philofbphical refearches; and whilft I 
have fenfe and faculties of my own, 

O 2 'am 
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mm rclblved to ufe them with that free- 
dom for which they were given. Hu- 
manity is ever expofed to deception^ 
and the charms of novelty may perhaps 
have precipitated M. de Reaumur into 
an error. But to demonftrate, beyond 
the poffibility of miftake, that the 
fhock of the Torporific Eel is not the 
immediate efFeft of mufcular motion^' \ 
need only defire you to confider the fol- 
lowing particulars, viz. 

I • The Torporific Eel, caught by a 
hook, violently (hocks the perfon hold- 
ing the line. 

2. The fame Eel, touched with aa 
iron rod, held in the hand of a perfon, 
whofe other hand is joined to that of 
another, &c. communicates a violent 
fliock to ten or a dozen perfons thus 
joining hands, in a manner exaftly fimi- 
lar to that of an eiedtric machine. 

3- A. 
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3* A perfon holding his finger in the 
water, at the diftance of eight or ten 
feet from the fifli, receives a violent 
fhock, at the indant the fifh is touched 
by another perfon. 

4. This Eel, when enraged, upon 
elevating its head jufl above the furfa^e 
of the water, if the hand of a perfon is 
within five or fix inches therefrom, fre- 
quently communicates an unexpected 
Ibock, without being touched, 

5. No (hock is perceived by holding 
the hand in the water, near the fifli, 
when it is neither dif^leafed nor touch- 
ed, 

6. This Eel is cat by the Indians 
when dead ; and, ... 

7. The (hock is more violent when 
the fifli is highly enraged* 

3 From 
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From thefe particulars it is apparent, 
that the fhock i$ produced by an cmif- 
miffion of torporifici or clcuftric parti- 
cles. 

That their emiffion is voluntaiy, de- 
pending on the will of the animal, Who 
emits them for his defence, either when 
touched or enraged. 

That the exiftence of thefe particles 
depends on that of the Eel, and termi-^ 
nates with its life. And 

That they are equally eaiitted frotti 
every part of the body. , 

From whence it is felf-cvident, that 
cither the mechanifm and properties of 
the Torpedo arid thofe of the Torporific 
teel are widely different, or that Mon£ 
de Reaumur h&S amufed the world with 
an imaginary hyppthefis : and, from my 

own 
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6wn obfefvationss ^as wdl as the infor- 
mation which I have been able to ob-» 
tain on this fubjedi^ I am difpofed to 
embrace the latter infetence. 

A very fallacious account of the medi- 
cal effedts of this Eel was ktelj commu^ 
nicated by one Vander Lott^ a Surgeon, 
then in Ejfequeboy but now m Deme-- 
tary^ and publifhed in Hallandi in which 
the writer endows it with many medical 
properties, which no other pcrfon wa& 
ever able to difcover, particularly for cu- 
ring nervous fevers,, hcad-achs, &c* but 
in this account the marvellous is fo ab- 
undant, that the Writer, whom I have 
Ae honour of knowing, acquired no 
increafe of reputation therefrom in this 
Colony* Mr. Vander Lott caUa this 
iifti a Conger Eel, though it has lelk 
affiniQf to that than any other ipeciea 
of Eels. The particles ef the Torpo^ 

O 4 rific 
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rific Eel probably produce fimilar cf^ 
fcjfts to thofe of Eledricity, to which 
th^ have a near affinity, not only in 
the fenfations which they communicate, 
but in the medium through which they 
are conveyed ; for which reafon I have 
known the Eel frequently touched by 
paralytic patients, though I cannot fay 
with much apparent advantage. 

Thefe Fi(h are caught when youBg, 
and preferved in • large troughs, made 
for that purpofe, and filled with water. 
Their ufual food is fmall fifli; and 
when thefe cannot be had, they are fed 
on earth-worms. But the Blatta^ or 
Cockroach, is the moft agreeable of aH 
food to the fifh : when one of thefe is 
thrown into the trough, the fifh opens 
its mouth, and fucks it in with great 
avidity and apparent pleafure, fucking 
l)ein^ the ufual method by which it 

takes; 
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takes its food. From its fkin is ex- 
cretcd a flimey fubftance, which ren-^ 
ders it neceflary to change the' water 
daily, or at leaft every other day : for 
this purpofe a cock is placed in the bot- 
tom of the trough, whence the Water is 
drawn: off, and the trough fcowered. 
On thefe occafions the fifh is frequently 
fufFercd to lie motionlefs, without wa- 
tcr, for feveral hours; but if he i$ 
touched in thi§ condition, the fhock 
communicated is not lefs violent than 
nfual. The manner of their generation 
is uncertain. Several attempts have 
been m^de to convey thefe Fi(h to Eu^ 
rope J but the quantity of frefli water 
requifite to (hift them as often as is 
neceflary, together with the bruifes 
which they muft inevitably fuftain from 
the motion of the fhip, have hitherto 
rendered them unfuccefsful. 

Befides 
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Befides the Sea Crabs on the Cdaft 
of Guiana^ there is a fpecies of large 
Land Crabs living in the mud^ in which 
their holes are made^ and which cover 
all the fhores of the fea^ and rivers nev 
the feaj at low water^i when they ap<» 
pear in the greateft numbers. The 
body is quadrangular, each angle being 
two inches and an half long. It is ftip^ 
ported by a great number of Iqgs, and 
)ias two large claws, in (hape and fize 
nearly referabling thofe of^a Lrobfter^ 
Their ihells, in different places,,, are ei-' 
ihef of a dull white, or a blueifh colour^ 
They have an agreeable, though iomc'^ 
what earthy tafle, and are much eaten 
by all the inhabitants, whether WhitcSj^ 
Indians, or Negroes^ 
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Next morfcrSjiAKEsfin 

det our confideraitidn. ViAofpiy jbek 
immenic nnmbcr and viiiet^ couAicule 
pne oFtbc principd incomrciiicBCfCs tsf 
ibis coimtTy^ dnd rcafly cmfangcr the 
iafetjr of its iidiabitaiits ; and ooght id 
hdmfcde the piide and aitoganoc c^ man^ 
Dj CDfiVincing tnx!^ uiat ^ tluBgs are ndfc 
^ide obedient to his wiB, nor created 
!br his uie. 



One of the fargcft of this €ht& HE 
Animals ever fttn in America j was lately 
killed on die Plantation Anjlerdamj in 
tfiij Colony, belonging to Meff'* thfc 
ttisirt of Peter Amyait^ E<q; in An^ 
Ji^rddm. It nieafiiiH^ thir^ three feet 
ibme inches ; and in the latgeft plftce, 
ireir the mid^, was three fert in cir- 
cumference. It had a broad head, very 
•wide mouth, and large pron^inent eyes : 
from the itiiddlb it gfadnally tapered 

to 
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to the tail, which was fmall, and armed 
with two daws, like thofe of a DuDg- 
hill Cock, and in the mouth was a doa- 
ble row of teeth. On the middle of the^ 
back was a chain of fmall black fpots* 
running from end to end ; and on each 
fide, near the belly, another row of 
fpots, ,fimilar and parallel to thofe on 
the back ; and below thefe feveral large 
black fpots centred with white; the 
reft of the body was brown. In its 
belly was found a fmall Wirrebocerra, 
' or Deer, fo far diflblvcd by the digeftive 
liquor of the ftomach,. that no part of 
it would hang together. The vifcera 
were covered with a great quantity of 
fat, of which a confiderable part was 
tried and prefer ved for external appli-^ 
cation, for pains, bruifes, &;c. part^ of 
which was dilpenfed ahnoft over the 
whole Colony. A fmallcr one was foon 
after killed on the Plantation Dalgin^ 
lying on the oppofite fide of the riveru 

Their 
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^heir bite is not venomous. When 
their ftomachs are full, they lye ftill till 
their food is digefted : it was in that 
ftate that both of thefe were fhot in the 
head. They are faid to have the power 
of fafcinating, or attradting animals 
within their reach. 

« 

The Commodee is an amphibious 
Snake, about fifteen feet in length, and 
eighteen inches in circumference. The 
head is broad and flatti£h ; and the tail 
is long, flender, and pointed. Their 
colour is brown, variegated on the back 
and fides with chefnut coloured ^ots. 
Their bite is not venomous ; but they 
are extremely troublefome, frequenting 
the creeks and ponds, and deflroying 
Ducks, Geefe, &c. When they en- 
counter larger prey, the Indians fay they 
kill it by inferting their pointed tails into 
the reEium ; hence the White Inhabi- 
tants call it the Sodomite Snake# 

The 
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The Scarlet Snake is about five feet 
in lengths and as large as a man's thumbi 
being all over of a lively fcarlet colouri 
except the belly, wrhere \t is of 'a 4^11 
red. The head is fl^t and wide> and th^ 
tail Header. It is an amphibious Siiake> 
and is frequently ieen coiled upon fho 
branches of trees at the fides of rivers* 
I was lately in a boat with a Gendeman 
who fhot one of them in that poihire 
through the middle, and it immediateljf 
fell into the river ; btjt though one b^lf 
of its body hung to the other only by ^ 
piece of ikiUf it had never(heleis &$ 
audacity to endeavour tp enter the boat 
to revenge the injury, but was ptevenr* 
ted by th« oars, as one half of its body 
was. become ufelefs. The bite of the£^ 
Snakes is eileemed fatal. 

The Fire Snake, as it is called, frona 
the fignification of its Indian name, if 
near four feet in lengthy and about the 




fizo of a qian's finger. It has a flat head, 
and a lai^ mouth, with a fingle row 
of fmall teeth in each jaw, bcfides two 
poiibnous fangs, and its tail is flender 
aod pointed : the belly is of a dirty yeU 
k>w» and the reil of the body of a 
feright orange colour ; and the bagk it 
ornanxcnted with a row of black and 
white fpots, difpofcd in pairs from head 
to tail. This Snake is of all others the 
mod dangerous to the Indiam^ both be^ 
caufe its bite is fatal, and becaufe it 
frequents places in which there are fires, 
from whence it has derived its name. 
The IkdiaHs, who commonly flqep with^ 
Qut covering, in hammocks wrought like 
a net, find it necefiary to make fires 
near them during the night; and aa 
the£b fires feldom fail to draw the Fire 
Snakes, if ^y are qear, they are often 
expofed> in getting up at night, to the 
4anger of being bitten by them. But 
experience ha9 taught them to examine, 

carefully 
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circfully before they ftcp upon the 
ground, and if any of thefe Snakes are 
fccn, they either put out the fire with 
water, if they have any within reach, as 
is ufual, or elfe throw fome of the larg- 
eft brands at a diftance, which the Snake 
never fails to follow, either from the love 
of heat, or fome innate propenfity. 

The Woods Mafter, as the Indian 
name implies, is a ihort thick Snake, 
about three ieet in length, and five 
inches in circumference. The tail, if it 
may be fo called, is but little lefs than 
the body, and ends bluntly. The colour 
of the belly is of a dull yellowifh brown, 
and that of the back is a dark brown, 
chequered with black Ipots. The head 
and neck are wide and flat, with long 
loofe fcales, which are eredled at plea- 
fore, and make a frightful appearance. 
This Snake never flees from an enemy, 
and its bite is univerfdlly- deemed fatal. 

Maccou-- 
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Maccourracourra^ as it is called by 
the Indians^ is a very beautiful, but fa- 
tal Snake to thofe it bites. It is about 
three feet long, and fomewhat fmaller 
than a man's finger. The head iS long 
and flender, and the upper jaw is armed 
with two long fharp fangs. The colour 
of the head is fcarlet, and the body is 
decorated with annular bands, or cir- 
cles, of fcarlet, purple, and milk white 
colours, difpofed alternately, from the 
head to the end of the tail. 

The Whip Snake is about fix feet long, 
and but little larger than the fl:em of a 
tobacco-pipe. Its belly is white, and its 
back is a light dull blue. Its body is 
tough and fibrous, like the lafti of a 
whip, but its bite is faid to be harmlcfs. 

The Caruna is a flender Snake, about 
two feet and Ian half long. It is largeft 
near the middle^ and the neck is very 

P fmall ; 
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fmdl ; but the head is wide and flati 
ending in an acute angle. The belly is 
whitiih, the fides are of a dark brown 
colour, and the back is covered by a 
a chain of large circuUr black fpots, 
extending from end to end, and dimi- 
niflbing in fize from the middle, in pro- 
portion with the body. Thefe Snakes 
frequent the houfes of the inhabitants 
during the rainy feafbn, and their bite 
is, by the Indians j faid to be fatal. 
Whether this be true, I am now uncer- 
tain ; tho' I had once like to have ex- 
perienced its effeds ; when fitting in a 
, chair one evening, and putting my hand 
behind me, I perceived fomething un- 
ufually cold, which I took to be the 
back of the chair, but foon after felt it 
move ; when ftarting up, I perceived I 
had laid my hand on one of thefe 
Snakes, who was coiled in a heap, with 
the head uppermoft ; and as the pref- 

fure of my hand had been light, and the 

warmth 
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warmth agreeable, he probably intended 
no injury ; had it been otherwife, the 
confequence might have been fatal. 
I, however, did not exercife the fame 
good nature towards him, but imme- 
diately killed him, before he quitted 
the chair. — Accidents of this kind are 
very frequent in this country, as the 
houfes are more open than thofe of £«- 
ropBy and the rains frequently drive the 
Snakes to take fhelter in them, where 
they are often found under the tables 
and chairs, and even beds. 

The Ibonuna^ as it is called by the 
Indians^ feems to be the Cobra de Coral 
of Brajil. It is between two and three 
feet in length, and about two inches in 
circumference, with a pointed tail, and 
white belly. The head is covered with 
white cubical fcales, edged with black, 
and the back is adorned with red, black, 
and white fpots, in alternate order. The 

P 2 edges 
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edges of the fcales, which compofe the 
red fpots, arc black, as are thofe which 
compofe the white. Its bite is deemed 
fatal, but its motion is flow. It is the 
common opinion here, that the more 
lively and various' the colours of Snakes 
are, the more fatal is their poifbn ; and 
there are fome fads which Countenance 
this opinion; though there are others 
which contradid: it* This I take to be 
the Snake which Condamine calls La Cou^ 
leuvre Coral, remarqtiable par la varteti 
& vivacit^ defes couleurs. Though none 
but the moft loofe and imperfed ideas 
can be derived from the curfbry manner 
in which he mentions almoft every par- 
ticular, and which appears to me very 
inconfiftent with that curiofity, which 
could engage a man to feparate himfelf 
from his companions, in a foreign coun- 
try, and traverfe the extent of a wide 
Continent, in queft of natural know* 
ledge. 

It 
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It is faid that there are three kinds 
AmphiJbatKZy or Dguble-beaded Snakes, 
in Guianuy though I have never had 
an opportunity of feeing but one kin4» 
which is the fmalleft of the three. The 
form of this Snake is exadly cylindrical 
from end to end. It is about twelve 
inches in length, and about as large as 
the ftem of a gommon tobacco-pipe, be- 
ing of a dull blue colouj*. Its fcales are io. 
thin and fmall, that a fuperficial obferver 
would think it covered only with fkin« 
Its eyes are fo fmall, that they are not 
readily difcovered, and the Snake is com- 
monly reputed blind. Both ends of the 
Snake have the fame extern^ appear- 
ance, from whenc? it has been thought 
to have two heads, tho' only one piouth 
is difcoverable, which is fmall, and 
armed with very fine iharp teeth, alpipft 
-obfcured by the gums, and which are 
eafier felt with a probe, or piece of 
wood, than fcen. The bite pf thi$ 
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Snake is commonly thought fatal, with 
how much juftice I cannot determine. 
They are frequently ken in the grafs, 
but their motion is very torpid, and they 
never move at the approach of any per- 
Ion* Whether Naturalifts have been 
deceived concerning the other kinds of 
Amfhijbcencei in different parts of the 
world, from the appearance of their 
tails, I am uncertain ; the fmallnefs of 
this Snake renders the deception eaiy; 
but in thofe kinds which are larger, it 
feems almoft impoffible that every body 
fhould miftake a tail for a head ; and 
yet, except thefe, there is no animal in 
nature, that is thought to have two 
heads *. 

* Since thefe Sheets were fent jto the Prefsj^ I 
have receiyed a particular Defcription of a mon- 
ftrous Amphijbana^ found near Lake Champlain^ m 
Narth America^ by an Officer in the American fer* 
vice, who, wijth one of his Majefty's Draughtf- 
men, was, during the late War, fent to make a 
Survey of that Lake. They were previoufly in- 
formed 
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There are two kinds of Snakes in 
Guiana^ called, by the Indians^ Labarra^ 
whole poifon is, of all others, the moft 
fatal : the one is large, and the other 
imall, 

formed by the Indians of tbe tx'Atoct Kif ihA 
Serpents, one of which thej kilk:d nc^r a Baj im 
Lake ChamflddHy which in the ^Iapt> cf that Cotm^ 
try has been fincc calied D.yhU^hc^iei insJa Baj^ 
Thb Serpent was a fxnall one of dat jiic^, it be* 
ing about fifteen inches in lengthy 2^^ is:f^«ft 
near the middle, ttxmiazxmz in z £t:judcr tatiJL 
The body^ at the other eiid, ih'Miti ii^v tir-t> 
necks of equal fi^?, to «cb of wL>;^ wait Jv;^^ 
a perfed head, inda t-a^^ ertt, a i^r^t ovw^ju *tol 
throat, a forked vki^'^ wiK. t^wra* ^^ ^uif ii^^p 
fpedes with tboTe of tit llas^je-i^irii.*:^ V iit ^^v- 
lour of the btract wa^ a ^i^k vrvsri.^ ^frC <^ 
fiales on the hade Tmi tMt -m^t \w^y^^.\ tri^n 
alternate fpoa (^ daric 2£t'.^ rt^A »ivwi. v^^VM't^ 
in magnitade 4C*i t/'/Ait^jiL ^^fetuv-inj *.i^^i^ v? 
the Rattle- Snai^e, Tiuit W^i» » an * y^^^»*/>. 
monfter, of wn-rft miia^wji^ J ii^UtC i'-'Vi*^"./ 
dcyubt, did I ri'X zz^iSiC ti*t v^srar'-r* -^ <i>- ^^yi. 
tleman, fro& irzr'jis J j^ssrt -luit ijitv^-u^v,^ . ^H> 
by whoaj it wai aciuai-v £..l^ti^ j.m.>' l^^/itv/c 
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The Large Labarra is about three 
feet and an half long, and near four 
inches in circumference at the middle, 
where it is largeft, having a flender neck 
and tail, with a broad flat head, and a 
wide mouth, armed with two (harp 
flender fangs, placed in the upper jaw. 
The colours of its fcales nearly refemble 
thofe of a Rattle-fnake, being of a light 
brown, variegated with lines of a dark 
brown, or chefnut colour. This Snake 
is frequently feen coiled up under boards, 
fences, &c. nor will it attempt to ef- 
capc when difcovered, or even when 
attacked ; and I have often feen them, 
when almoft dead with bruifes, biting 
the earth with excefs of rage. 

. The Small Labarra is about fourteen 
inches long, and in fizc equal to the 
barrel of an ordinary fwan's quill. It 
\^ covered with finall (hining fcales, of 

a dark 
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a dark brown colour, diverfified with 
white fpots : the tail is fmall and point- 
ed, and the head is ibmewhat flat, and 
larger than the reft of the body. Aa 
unhappy inftance of the fatality of the 
poifon of this Snake, lately happened on 
the Plantation Conception^ in Demerary^ 
now belonging to the Chevalier Cornette 
de Venanc'ourty an Officer of eminence 
in the fervice of FrancCy at the furren- 
der of Guardalupe. The perfon whq 
experienced the unhappy ejflfefts of this 
poifon was a Negro Slave, a carpenter 
by trade, who, in endeavouring to turn 
a piece of timber, on which he was at 
work, was bit in the fore-finger of the 
right hand, by a Snake of this kind, 
concealed under the timber. The ef- 
fefts of the poifon were inftantaneous ; 
the Negro had but juft time to kill the 
Snake, when his limbs were unable to 
fupport him, and he fell to the ground 

and expired in lefs than five minutes 

from 
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from receiving the wound. The blood* 
which had fufFered a fatal diflblution by 
the poifon, exuding from the ends of the 
capillary ianguinc arteries, occafion^ 
the appearance of purple fpots on every 
part of the external furface qf the body, 
and haemorrhages enfued from the nofe, 
eyes, ears, lungs, &c. I was not a wit- 
pefs to this accident, but have related 
it on the teftimony of feveral perfons of 
undoubted veracity, who were prefent 
at the time it happened. 

But a particular defcriptioji of all the 
Snakes in Guiana would fill a volume,, 
and perhaps qonvcy but confufed inade- 
quate ideas of the objeds themfelves. 
I muft defire you, therefore, to fufpend 
your curiofity, oh this fubjed:, till I 
have the pleafure of returning to Eng-- 
(andf when I fliall prefent you with a 
eoUedtion of Snakes, which I am now 
making. The niethod which I ufe^ in 

pre-- 
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preferving thefe Animals, may perhaps 
not be unworthy of a communication. 

When the Snake is killed, it muft lirft 
be waftied clean, and freed from all filth 
and naftinefs ; then it is to be put into 
a glafs of a proper fize, the tail firft, and 
afterwards the reft of the body, wind- 
ing it in fpiral afcending circles, and dif- 
pofing the back, which is always the 
moft beautiful, outwardly. A thread, 
connefted to a fmall glafs bead, is, by the 
help of a needle, to be pafled thro' the 
upper jaw from within outwardly, and 
then thro' the cork of the bottle,' where 
it muft be faftened : by this means the 
head will be drawn into a natural pof- 
ture, and the mouth kept open by the 
bead, whereby the teeth, &c. will be 
difcovered : the glafs is then to be filled 
with rum, and the cork fealed down, 
to prevent its exhalation. A label, con- 
taining the'name and properties of the 
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Snake, is then to be affixed to the wax 
over the cork ; and in this manner the 
. Snake will make a beautiful appearance, 
and nciay be thus prefervcd a great num- 
ber c^ years ; nor wiU the fpirits impair 
X)r .chs^ige the luflrc; of its colours. 

To procure a fufficient number of 
tbefe objedts, I give the Negroes, of all 
the neighbouring Plantations, a ^lafs 
of rum for each Snake which they acci- 
dentally kill, and bripg to mc, whether 
it be fit for niy purpofe, or not, of 
which they are not able to judge. By 
this means, within thef? ^Jirec months, 
which is the time that I have been em- 
ployed in this undertaking, I have re-? 
ceived near three hiindred Snakes, a-! 
mong which were between fifty and 
fixty different kinds j by which yoUj will 
be able to form an idea of the number 
and variety of thefc animals in Guiana y 
many of which are extreiQely beaur 

tifuU 
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tiful, being ornamented with the hioft 
tclegant figures, delineated by the Pen- 
cil of Nature, and tl^e moft lively co- 
lours, diipofed in all the various pofitions 
which the moft pregnant fancy could 
imagine. 

To difcover the names and properties 
of thefe Snakes, I have recurred to the 
afliftance of the Indians ; tho' not with 
all the advantage which I expeded« 
Many of the Snakes are wholly inno- 
minal, and their efFedls are very inac- 
curately known. Shew an Indian % 
Sn^ake, and aik him the confequence of 
its bite, and if he is wholly ignorant of 
tibe matter, he will ncverthelefs anfwer, 
Abwauga^ which fignifies, that it is bad, 
or dangerous ; if the word Manfaga is 
joined thereto, which puts it in the fii- 
pcrlative degree, I then judge he has 
fome knowledge of it, and that it is re- 
puted fatal. I am often, on thefe oc- 

cafions. 
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Snake, is then to be affixed to the wax 
over the cork ; and in this manner the 
. Snake will make a beautiful appearance, 
and n^ay be thus preferved a great num- 
ber of years ; nor will the fpirits iiBpai^ 
jor ,ch^ge the luflrc; of its colours. 

To procure a fufficient number of 
tbefe objects, I give the Negroes, of all 
the neighbouring Plantations, a |;la(a 
of rum for each Snake which they acci- 
dentally kill, and bripg to mc, whether 
it be fit for my purpofe, or not, of 
which they are not able to judge. By 
this means, within thef? ^^rec months, 
which is the time that I have been em- 
ployed in tliis undertaking, I have re*? 
ceived near three hundred Snakes, a-? 
mong which were between fifty and 
fixty different kinds j by which you will 
be able to form an idea of the number 
and variety of thefc animals in Guiana y 
many of which are extremely beaur 
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tiful, being ornamented with the hioft 
ielegant figures, delineated by the Pen- 
cil of Nature, and tl^e moft lively co- 
lours, diipofed in all the various pofitions 
which the moft pregnant fancy could 
imagine. 

To difcover the names and properties 
of thefe Snakes, I have recurred to the 
afiiftance of the Indians ; tho* not with 
all the advantage which I expeded« 
Many of the Snakes are wholly inno- 
minal, and their efFedls ate very inac- 
curately known. Shew an Indian % 
Sn^ake, and aik him the confequence of 
its bite, and if he is wholly ignorant of 
the matter, he will ncverthelefs anfwer, 
Abwauga^ which fignifies, that it is bad, 
or dangerous ; if the word Manfaga is 
joined thereto, which puts it in the fii- 
pcrlative degree, I then judge he has 
fome knowledge of it, and that it is re- 
puted fatal. I am often, on thefe oc- 
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Snake, is then to be affixed to the wax 
over the cork ; and in this manner the 
. Snake will make a beautiful appearance, 
and n^ay be thus preferved a great num- 
ber of years ; nor will the fpirits impair 
jor ,ch^ge the luflrc; of its colours. 

To procure a fufficient number of 
tbefe objects, I give the Negroes, of all 
the neighbouring Plantations, a |;lafa 
• of rum for each Snake which they acci- 
dentally kill, and bripg to mc, whether 
it be fit for niy purpofe, or not, of 
which they are not able to judge. By 
this means, within thef? t^rec months, 
which is the time that I have been em- 
ployed in this undertaking, I have re-? 
ceived near three hundred Snakes, a-? 
mong which were between fifty and 
fixty different kinds j by which yoUj will 
be able to form an idea of the number 
and variety of thefc animals in Guiana y 
many of which are extremely beaur 
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tiful, being ornamented with the hioft 
tclegant figures, delineated by the Pen- 
cil of Nature, and tl^e moft lively co- 
lours, diipofed in all the various pofitions 
which the moft pregnant fancy could 
imagine. 

To difcover the names and properties 
of thefe Snakes, I have recurred to the 
afiiftance of the Indians ; tho* not with 
all the advantage which I expeded« 
Many of the Snakes are wholly inno- 
minal, and their effedts are very inac- 
curately known. Shew an Indian at 
Snake, and aik him the confequence of 
its bite, and if he is wholly ignorant of 
tibe matter, he will ncverthelefs anfwer, 
Abwauga^ which fignifies, that it is bad, 
or dangerous ; if the word Manfaga is 
joined thereto, which puts it in the fii- 
pcrlative degree, I then judge he has 
fome knowledge of it, and that it is re- 
puted fatal. I am often, on thefe oc- 
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Snake, is then to be affixed to the wax 
over the cork ; and in this manner the 
. Snake will make a beautiful appearance, 
and n^ay be thus preferved a great num- 
ber of years ; nor will the fpirits iiBpai^ 
jor ,ch^ge the luflrc; of its colours. 

To procure a fufficient number of 
tbefe objects, I give the Negroes, of all 
the neighbouring Plantations, a |;lafa 
of rum for each Snake which they acci- 
dentally kill, and bripg to mc, whether 
it be fit for my purpofe, or not, of 
which they are not able to judge. By 
this means, within thef? ^^rec months, 
which is the time that I have been em- 
ployed in tliis undertaking, I have re-e 
ceived near three hundred Snakes, a-? 
mong which were between fifty and 
fixty difFereint kinds j by which you will 
be able to form an idea of the number 
and variety of thefc animals in Guiana ; 
many of which are extreiQely beaur 

tifuljn 
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tiful, being ornamented with the hioft 
ielegant figures, delineated by the Pen- 
cil of Nature, and tl^e moft lively co- 
lours, diipofed in all the various pofitions 
which the moft pregnant fancy could 
imagine. 

To difcover the names and properties 
of thefe Snakes, I have recurred to the 
afiiftance of the Indians ; tho' not with 
all the advantage which I expeded« 
Many of the Snakes are wholly inno- 
minal, and their efFedls are very inac- 
curately known. Shew an Indian at 
Sn^ake, and afk him the confequence of 
its bite, and if he is wholly ignorant of 
tibe matter, he will ncverthelcfs anfwer, 
Abwauga^ which fignifies, that it is bad» 
or dangerous ; if the word Manfaga is 
joined thereto, which puts it in the ih- 
pcrlative degree, I then judge he has 
ibme knowledge of it, and that it is re- 
puted fatal. I am often, on thefe oc- 

caiions. 
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Snake, Is then to be affixed to the wax 
over the cork ; and in this manner the 
. Snake will make a beautiful appearance, 
and n^ay be thus preferved a great num- 
ber of years ; nor will the fpirits iiBpai^ 
jor ,ch^ge the luflrc; of its colours. 

To procure a fufficient number of 
tbefe objects, I give the Negroes, of all 
the neighbouring Plantations, a |;lafa 
• of rum for each Snake which they acci- 
dentally kill, and bripg to mc, whether 
it be fit for my purpofe, or not, of 
which they are not able to judge. By 
this means, within thef? ^^rec months, 
which is the time that I have been em- 
ployed in tliis undertaking, I have re*? 
ceived near three hundred Snakes, a-? 
mong which were between fifty and 
fixty different kinds j by which you will 
be able to form an idea of the number 
and variety of thefc animals in Guiana y 
many of which are extreiQely beaur 

tifuljn 
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tiful, being ornamented with the hioft 
elegant figures, delineated by the Pen- 
cil of Nature, and the moft lively co- 
lours, diipofed in all the various pofitions 
which the moft pregnant fancy could 
imagine. 

To difcover the names and properties 
of thefe Snakes, I have recurred to the 
afiiftance of the Indians ; tho* not with 
all the advantage which I expeded« 
Many of the Snakes are wholly inno- 
minal, and their effedts ate very inac- 
curately known. Shew an Indian at 
Sn^ake, and afk him the confequence of 
its bite, and if he is wholly ignorant of 
tibe matter, he will ncverthelcfs anfwer, 
Abwauga^ which fignifies, that it is bad, 
or dangerous j if the word Manfaga is 
joined thereto, which puts it in the fii- 
pcrlative degree, I then judge he has 
fome knowledge of it, and that it is re- 
puted fatal. I am often, on thefe oc- 

caiions. 
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Snake, Is then to be affixed to the wax 
over the cork ; and in this manner the 
Snake will make a beautiful appearance, 
and n^ay be thus preferved a great num- 
ber of years ; nor will the fpirits impair 
jor ,ch^ge the luflrc; of its colours. 

To procure a fufficient number of 
tbefe objects, I give the Negroes, of all 
the neighbouring Plantations, a glaia 
of rum for each Snake which they acci- 
dentally kill, and bripg to mc, whether 
it be fit for my purpofe, or not, of 
which they are not able to judge. By 
this means, within thef? t^irec months, 
which is the time that I have been em- 
ployed in tliis undertaking, I have re-e 
ceived near three hundred Snakes, a.- 
mong which were between fifty and 
fixty different kinds j by which you will 
be able to form an idea of the number 
and variety of thefc animals in Guiana y 
many of which are extreoiely beaur 

tifulji 
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tiful, being ornamented with the hioft 
ielegant figures, delineated by the Pen- 
cil of Nature, and tl^e moft lively co- 
lours, diipofed in all the various pofitions 
which the moft pregnant fancy could 
imagine. 

To difcover the names and properties 
of thefe Snakes, I have recurred to the 
afiiftance of the Indians ; tho' not with 
all the advantage which I expeded« 
Many of the Snakes are wholly inno« 
minal, and their efFedls ate very inac- 
curately known. Shew an Indian at 
Sn^ake, and aik him the confequence of 
its bite, and if he is wholly ignorant of 
tibe matter, he will ncverthelefs anfwer, 
Abwauga^ which fignifies, that it is bad, 
or dangerous ; if the word Manfaga is 
joined thereto, which puts it in the iii- 
pcrlative degree, I then judge he has 
fome knowledge of it, and that it is re- 
puted fatal. I am often, on thefe oc- 

caiions. 
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Snake, Is then to be affixed to the wax 
over the cork ; and in this manner the 
, Snake will make a beautiful appearance, 
and n^ay be thus preferved a great num- 
ber of years ; nor will the fpirits impair 
jor ,ch^ge the luflrc; pf its colours. 

To procure a fufficient number of 
tbefe objeds, I give the Negroes, of all 
the neighbouring Plantations, a |;laia 
of rum for each Snake? which they acci- 
dentally kill, and bripg to mc, whether 
it be fit for my purpofe, or not, of 
which they are not able to judge. By 
this means, within thef? ^^rec months, 
which is the time that I have been em- 
ployed in tliis undertaking, I have re-e 
ceived near three hundred Snakes, a- 
mong which were between fifty and 
fixty different kinds j by which yoUj will 
be able to form an idea of the number 
and variety of thefc animals in Guiana y 
many of which are pxtreoiely beaur 

tifuljn 
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tiful, being ornamented with the hioft 
tclegant figures, delineated by the Pen- 
cil of Nature, and tl^e moft lively co- 
lours, diipofed in all the various pofitions 
which the moft pregnant fancy could 
imagine. 

To difcover the names and properties 
of thefe Snakes, I have recurred to the 
affiftance of the Indians ; tho* not with 
all the advantage which I expeded« 
Many of the Snakes are wholly inno« 
minal, and their efFedls are very inac- 
curately known. Shew an Indian at 
Sn^ake, and aik him the confequence of 
its bite, and if he is wholly ignorant of 
tibe matter, he will ncverthelefs anfwer, 
Abwauga^ which fignifies, that it is bad, 
or dangerous ; if the word Manfaga is 
joined thereto, which puts it in the iii- 
pcrlative degree, I then judge he has 
fome knowledge of it, and that it is re- 
puted fatal. I am often, on thefe oc- 

caiions. 
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Cafions, entertained by thefe people with 
many fables, which are fo abfurd, that 
I am in no danger of being deceived by 
them. But the valgar, iii all nations, 
are dxpofed to errors, and the Indians 
are all vulgar. 

Among the Snakes which I have al- 
ready colle<9:ed, are feveral which have 
been already defcribed by the Writers 
of the Natural Hiftory of different 
parts of America ; fuch as^ the AAa-^ 
tulla of Surinam ; the Ammodites of 
Brajih the Hunting Serpent, or Ja- 
caacanga, of the Brajilians ; the iSm- 
nam Afp; the Afpic Cobra of Brajili 
the Gril of Surinam ; the JEJculapian 
Serpent of Brajili the Rattle Snake ; 
the Spotted Orange-coloured Dip/as of 
Surinam ; the Dip/as of Berbice, of a 
Pale-red colour, with Brown Spots; 
and the Blue Dip/as. 

I AM 
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I AM now come to the confideratioii 
of I N s E c T s, the loweft, leaft orga- 
nized, but moft numerous Clafs of A- 
nimals; different in appearance, and 
many of them varying the mode of their 
tranfitory exiftence, either creeping or 
walking on earth, fwimming in the 
watery element, or flying in the liquid 
regions of air, and occupying every 
chafm in the Scale of Beings. Many of 
them, by their minutenefs, are imper* 
ceptible to our organs of vifion ; but 
more of them ufelefs to the purpofes of 
humanity; whilfl the greater number 

« 

are noxious to man, and confequently 
not created for his ufe. 

Whoever will impartially furvey the 
various Orders of created Beings, and, 
uninfluenced by the Precepts of Edu- 
cation, or the Arrogance of Humanity, 

will confider the principles by which 

they 
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they are aftuated^ and the properties 
With which they are endowed, will find 
abundant caufe to believe, that every 
part of animated nature was created for 
its own happinefs only, and each al- 
lowed to appropriate to itfelf fuch a 
portion of our common bleflings, as is 
adequate to its power of acquifitkni^ or 
enjoyment, and confequently, that maii» 
who exults in the dattering idea of uni- 
Ttrlal dominion, and vainly imagines 
diat aUTerrclbial Beings are dcatcd tax* 
his ulc, like the Tiger, dcrii« tepezia- 
rity only from his liipcriGr fewer and 
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. Among the Clafs of Infedtsi many 
Animals are found, which, by their pau- 
city of organs, iand fimplicity of ftruc- 
ture, approach £b nearly to Vegetablesji 
that it is difficult to determine where 
the Animal ends or Vegetable begins. x> 
And this imperceptible gradation is ob-^ 
ferved .through all the Prodt^ion^ of 
Nature, from reaibning M^n^ :to the 
fcarce aninial Polypus ; and from ^ the 
Setifible Plant to the fcarce vegetable 
Mofs, all are exquifitely adapted to ef- 
fect the divine Pijrpofe which influenced 
their creation* 



f . 



As the mechanifm of Infers : is lefa 
complex, fo their ; adlions are thought 
lefs fugacious than thofe of Quadru- 
pedes; yet even this inferior Clafs of 
Beings affords examples of fagacity wor-> 
thy of human imitation. The Hoftile 
Artifice of the Spider, the Provident 
Induflry of the Ant, and the Order and 

Q^ Occo- 
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Oeconomy of u Republic of Bees, have 
long been objects of admiration : and 
diat principle which regulates the Ac«» 
tions of 6rates> and which is diftin* 
guiihed by the icarce intelligible name 
of Inftindt^ is more vigorous^ of readier 
xxk, and le& fallible, than the boafted 
fteaibn of Man, which often betrays 
die Hum&n Species to Errors, greater 
than were' ever obferved among the 
Bmte Creation. 

The multitude and variety of Infedls 
is incredible in Guiana^ where thfr 
warmth and humidity of climate facili^ 
tiite their production, and where their 
longevi^ is unimpaired by winter, or 
their adivity chilled into a torpid le* 
^rgy fer one half of the yean Here 
a SwamiKerJam or Reaumur might find 
ample employment, for an age of indu- 
ftry, in defcribing the various Species of 
ibis Clafs of ^imals. For me, T am 

really 
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ttafly difcotiragcd from undertaking fo 
€xtenfive a talk; for the due execution 
dF whkrh I have ticrther the rcquifite 
patience, leHute, or inclmation. To 
defcribe thePrdbofiis, Antenna, or ftn*- 
nx of a Flea ; to delineate the Colours 
of a Botterfly, or the Mechaiiifrfi of a 
datetpillar, wofold to m<^ fee tedious. 
That ** Natura tiunqoam magis quam 
** in mmhnis tota eft,'* as PA'fty fays, 
may be, in fome nieafttre, trtxe; bat I 
have not yet ftudied myfelf into a habit 
of inveftigatirig the minutice of Natof c, 
and Ihan therefore only take a curfoiy 
review of the Infeds of this Country; 
and with all pofQble brevity defcribe ft^ 
few of thofe which are moft #brthy of 
attention* 

Animals of the BEETtt Tribe in 
Guiana are extremely numerous, add £> 
different and uncommon in Aeir forma* 
tion, that it feems as if Nature j^orted 

Q 2 in 
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in variety. But as thefe have nothing 
but th^oddi^ of their mechanifm which 
can recommend them to notice^ being 
neither noxious nor ufeful to man> I 
fhall leave them in obfcurity. 

The Blatta, or Cockroach, is a 
Species, of .Fly, about an inch in lengthy 
having a reddifh brown colour, two long 
feelers, fix Iqgs, with forked claws, and 
two tender (oft wings. They are a very 
troublelpme and deftrudive infedt, de- 
vouring not only viduals, but cloaths, 
books, dec. nor is it pofiible to prevent 
their gettingf when young, into trunks, 
chefls, &c. 

Butterflies are here extreme- 
ly numerous and various, and their 
wings arc elegandy variegated with the 
moft lively and beautiful colours. I 
ha^e feen not leis than fifty different 
kinds of Diurnal Butterflies in this coun- 
try^ 
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tiy, and the Nodturnal arc ftiU more 
numerous. But as thefe infefts have 
nothing remarkable but the variety of 

their colours, and as verbal defcriptions 
can convey but very loofe and inade- 
quate ideas of thefe particulars, I fhall 
not defcend to a minute account of 
them. — There are many perfons ad- 
vantageoufly employed in this Colony, 
in catching and preferving thefe infefts 
for fale in Europe;.' To preferve the But- 
terfly, when caught, its body is lightly 
touched with a hair pencil, dipped in 
^irit of turpentine, and it is then fixed 
by two or three pins, ftuck through its 
body, to a box, apiong a variety of o- 
thers, of diflferent kinds, diipofcd ac- 
cording to their colours, in elegant or- 
der. The ipirit of turpentine is necef- 
{ary, not only to preferve the body from 
putrefadion, but to prevent its being 
devoured by the Ants, which in this 
country virould otherwife happen. 

CU The 
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The & £. E $ of Guiana are but little 
larger than the common Houfe^fly ia 
England. Their colour is Uack, and 
they are armed with flings^ which they 
iometimes exerdfe upon the Negroes^ 
rfho, in revenge, eat ^ many as they 
can catch. They depo^ their Honey 
in the cavities of hollow trees,^ in the 
woods. Thia Honey has a dark brown 
colour ;^ a fweeti but lefs agreeable tafte* 
than the Europeans and leaves a fmafl 
bitter behind. It is found in latge 
4}uantities, and is almoft as fluid as oIiv« 
oil. The colour of the wax is a dirty 
browniib black, and its fuhftaace irnio^ 
what fofter than the yellow wax: of Eu^ 
npe, having a fweet fr^^t fmelU 

In looking over Lhjid^s Evening Pqft^ 
froai the 3d to the 5th of QSi&ier^ 1 76^ 
I oblerved an articlevintimating that the 
Society of Arts, &c. had received ibm^ 
of this Wax from S^rmam, and that 

many 
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many of its Members tlkx^|tf it x £k« 
tidous prodo&iDn, intmdrdj bf £xiie 
Surmam\ng,tD impofeon the Society; 
tfao'' it has been fixnewhat imperfedij 
ds&nbcdf many years finer, by Par 
Laiat, in bis Vtyaga^ &r. en Guoug 
& a Cayaau; who^ if I miftakr no^ 
recommends it fer an ingredient in pbi* 
fieis, and other dreffii^ ; and fivtfais 
porpofe I have fcmetimes known it xtkd 
by the Sorgecxis in diis Colooy, as afiic- 
cedaneom to the yellow waz* but only 
when diat could not be procorcdt as 
has fixnetimes happened. 

This wax is nfaaUy fi)fmed by the Xr* 

£atu into round baHs^ weighing about 

two pounds eadi; and a ball of dm 

wax is often bou^t fixxn die LuCans, 

near die fea, where it is in the greateft 

plenty^ for a fifh-hook. The buiians 

have a method of purifying the war» 

and rendering it of a lighter odour, by 

0^4 mdt* 
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meltin^y draining^ and boiling it in wa« 
tcr and wood-aflies. From this wax 
they make all their candles, by dipping 
long wicks of cotton into it, and then 
rolling them into balls, tho* the light 
they give is not fb clear as the tallow 
or wax candles of Euro^e^ 

Ants in Guiana are very nume« 
rous, various, and troublefomc. They 
form thcmfelves into a kind of republic, 
governed by laws, like thofe of Europe : 
but that provident induflry with which 
the latter provide for their fuftenancc 
during winter, is unneceffary for the 
Ants of Guiana,^ who confequently lead 
a life of more eafe s^nd luxury. Tb? 
largeft fpecies. of Ants in this country 
are blacks &nd about an inch in length. 
They build their nefts very high and 
capacious; but in good weather, in the 

dsy tiwe, they almoft gover the trunk5 

and 
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and branches of fruit trees, and their 
bite is extremely painful. 

The Flying Ants of Guiana are m 
fize almoft equal to the former. The 
head is triangular, with two antennae, 
or feelers* The body confifts of two 
parts, conneded by a fmall firing : from 
the forepart, or thorax, arife the legs, 
which are fix in number, and each has , 
three joints. Each Ant has four thin 
tranfparent wings, of a reddifh brown 
colour. Their habitations are fubterra- 
neous, like thofe of moles ; but in the 
wet feafons, when the rains have pene- 
trated far in the earth, they are forced 
to quit their cells, which are drowned 
in water, and efcape by their wings. 
At thefe feafons they are often feen in 
flocks, which obfcure the air, and ren- 
der it difHcult to breathe where they 
come, which is always towards the 
houfes, for fhelter- . 

Wood* 
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Wood- Ants, or Wood-lice, as they 
are called by the Englijh$ and Poux de 
Bois by the French^ are a jGoiall Ant, 
about two lines in length, and of a whi- 
ti(h brown colour, and a very deftruc- 
live infedt, eating holes in wood, de« 
ftro3ang the pofta of houfes, devouring 
cloaths, books, &x:. Th^ are eaten, 
with great avidity, by donxeftic fowls, 
birds, and lizards, tho* when briu&d 
they afford a very ftrong, volatile, dif- 
agreeable finell. They form a kind of 
arched roads, about half an inch wide, 
concave, and ibmewhat flattiih; theie 
are often built on the floors and cielings 
pf houfes, extending many hundred feet 
in length, with a variety of ferpentine 
windings. The convex walls of this 
extenfive habitation are compofed of a 
whitlOi brown incruftated fiibftance, 
which is eafily deftroyed. Within its 
cavity the Ants live, in z regular, weU- 
ordered fociety ; and when any breach 

is 
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is made in this wall, every inhabitant 
Joins in the common labour of repairing 
the breach, which is effeiSed with fur- 
prizing rapidity. As ibon as one of 
thefe habitations is difcovered^ a hde is 
immediately made in its walls, and the 
cavity iilkd with arfenic, which deftroys 
the Ants, and thereby prevents the mip- 
chief which would otherwife enfue. la 
the woods, however, they frequently 
inhabit large round nefts, divided into 
a variety of cells, by thin incruftatcd 
Oiett-Uke partitions. Theie nefls are 
many feet m circomierence, and each 
contidns millions of thefe inieSs. They 
aj?e brought from, the woods, and broke 
Havmg the poultry, who devour the 
Ants wifcb great avidity* 

Among the F L X & s of Guiana^ there 
are two fpecies of Fire Flies. The 
largeft is more than an inch in length, 
having a very krge head, connected 

with 
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difh brown, or chefnut colour, and live 
in rotten trees in the day, but are al-* 
ways abroad in the night. 
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The other kind are not more than 
half as large as the former, and their 
light proceeds from under their wings, 
and is ieen only wheQ they are elevated^ 
like iparks of fire, appearing and difap*. 
pearing at every fccond. Of thefc 'the 
air is full in the night, tho' they arc 
never fecn in the day. They are com- 
mon not only in' the Ibuthern but 
northern parts of America^ during the 
fummer. 

Infefts of the Gnat Tribe are 

' - •■%.•. 

extremely numerous and troublefbme in 
Guiana. They arc called Mujkitoes^ 
and are of two or three kinds, diiFering 
only in degrees of magnitude. They 
are found chiefly in the marihy low 
lands near the fca, in the woods, which 

arc 
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are rendered uninhabitabk by Ae mnl' 
titude of dieie inicSs, until die trees 
are cut down, and the wind has free 
acceis ; upon which diey retire &rther 
to the woods. In thele places they ap-, 
pear like clouds, filling the air wi& a 
buzsnng noife, and dieir bite is ex- 
tremely painful. When tfae Jk£ans or 
White Inhabitants are obliged tt> Deep 
in theie places, whic^ Sometimes hap- 
pens in travelling, or fifliing on the iea- 
{hore, diey make a great £noak under 
their hammocks, in which they wrap 
themlelves all over, and dunk them- 
ielves happy in enduring the trouble of 
being almoft fufibcated, to avoid being 
devoured by the& iilieds. 

Caterpillars are here ex- 
tremely numerous and various ; but I 
ihall not enter into a particular defcrip- 
lion of them. 

The 
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The Palm Tree Worm is common 
4iot only in Guiana^ but the Carribbee 
Iflands. It is bred in the heart of the 
Cabbage -tree after it is cut down. 
They are near as thick as a man's fin- 
ger, and two or three inches in length. 
The head is black> and the body ap*' 
pears like a piece of yellowiih fat> con- 
tained in a fine traniparent ikim They 
are efteemed a delicate morfel, not only 
by the aboriginal Natives, but by many 
of the White Inhabitants, particularly 
the Frencbp who roaft them before the 
fire, and mix them with crumbs of 
bread, fait, and pepper. 

Spiders are very numerous in 
Guiana f and of feveral fpecies. The lar- 
geft, and only one which I (hall defcribe^ 
is here by moft people miftaken for 
the Tarantula f a native of that part of 
Italy called ApugUa^ and of which there 
is a*very minute deicription in the Me* 

moirj; 
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moirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Parts. The Spider of Guiana is di- 
vided into two parts; the lower, or 
belly part, is of an oval form, more 
than an inch in length, and in citcum-' 
ference equal to a man's thumb, being 
of a dufky colour, and covered with ei- 
ther grey or brown hairs. It is cbn- 
nefted at one end to the upper part, 
which is flat, and almoft fquare, being 
about five lines in width> Jihd of a 
black colour, and hairy. In the' cieiitre 
is a fmall cavity, at which feveral lines, 
running fix)m the corners of each angle 
on the furface, meet; To this pirt arc 
connedled five pair of legs, ibout two 
inches long, each having four joints, 
arid being armed at the end with a pair 
of red nippers. The eyes are fmall, 
black, and fhining. From the upper 
jaw proceed two chefiiut coloured femi- 
lunar (harp teeth, about half an inch in 
length, and concave, until within half 

a line 
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b line of the point of ^h* tooth, whew 
the tonCavity ends, as the tsxtreme mi>> 
nuteneJIs of its point requires Iblidity»[ 
N^ar the point is ^ firlall external late-» 
ral hole, communicating with thfe in* 
terilal cavity df the tooth. Through thi4 
hole, 6h priding the tdbth, th& poifon 
exudes> which is a fine white tran^a- 
tent liquid, appeliring like a very fmall 
drop of alcohol^ ftnd adhering to the 
orifice of the lateral hole. The bite o( 
this Spider is deeftied fatd i but I never 
knew of any animd who ei^perienced 
its cffeSsl They form ^rohg thick 
Webs, not much larger than themfelves^ 
commonly between the branches of k 
Coco-nut or Plantin tree. Their eggs 
are depofited in a white cloth-like bag, 
which is placed under the Spider's bej^ 
ly,' who, at certain ieafons of the y&ar,' 
Carries it cdhltantly about ui^til the 
brood is h^chcdl 

K The 
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The Surinam Scorpion is of a 
ruilet colouo interiperied with a variety 
of black fpots^ and is near fix inches in 
length. From the neck proceed two 
claws^ about an inch in length, each 
having three articulations, and being 
armed at the extremity with a pair of 
(lender forceps. Befides die claws, it 
has four pair of legs, the longeft of 
which are near the tail. The tail has 
fix joints, and is forked at the extre- 
mity, and armed, with two finall, crook?* 
ed, horny, and pointed ftings, the up« 
permoft of which is double the length 
of the other. When the Scorpion runs> 
its tail is qfualty coiled up. He ufually 
holds by his claws while l^e flings with 
the tail. The wound is venomous,;; and 
extremly painful, tho' pot fatal, iaa t 
once ob&rved in a Negjo wench^ who 
was ftung by one of tbefe animals in 
the right fide, a little below the ihort 
ribs. The wound was alnHoft imper* 

ceptiblc. 
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ceptible, and wjtbQut any apparent tu- 
xiiefadtioo ; but the wencb, whom I 
iaw within a few minutes after the aQ- 
cident happened* which was in Noven^ 
her ijbjt complained of bei»|f exceffiyc 
CQld» tfaio' tb^ weather wa^ very b<^f 
9Uid had a violent ibiyerin|; like (be par- 
Qxyim of ao agve> wicb a ij^uickf weak* 
jUemulous^ and Jfometime? ipternuttiog 

j^^lfej fog^ctijnes yawpipg aad ftret(?b- 
\Xig, and ^e(|uei>tly gating for breatj^l* 
i w^s wholly vn^cqiiainted wilb the na- 
ture of the poifon^ or its $ii)tidotes^ hav« 
ing been but a few months m this part 
of America. Warm <:ardiacs, however, 
ieemed to be indicated by the (ymptoms 

wjhich ^terBally appe^ed, by wl^ch . 
alone Jny wnjeftures were governed* a» 
ibe bad lately been purchjd^d ^oma 

ilavf flxipf and was ufiablp to (lommttr 

nicate her compla^ts in any langua||i; 
intelligible to an European. \ therejR)rf^ 
d&re^ed the ^^% wliich was cQnfider-r 
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ably tumified, to be embrocated with 
warm olive oil, and gave her internally» 
every hour, a bolus ex ^ieriaca Androm. 
turn Campb. with frequent draughts of 
adecodion from Virginia Snake^root^ 
Seneca^ and wild Vakrian. This was 
about noon, and the feveri(h heat fboii 
became considerably augmented ; but ih 
the evening all the fymptoms were fub- 
fided, and the next morning the return^- 
ed to her labour. Whether' this treat- 
ment was of any fervice I im unable to 
determine^ having never had an oppor^ 
tuiiity of icciiig, or even hearing, of a 
Tubfequent cafe of this kind*. 

• TheScoLb?i5NDRA, Centxpee, or 
Centipedes, tho' its name implies ah 
animal with an hundred leg^ has yet 
only forty; that is twenty on each fide, 
dkpofed in pairs. Its body is about fix 
jbches in length, and five lines in 
bttadth* flattifll, of a brown copperifli 

colour. 
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colour, confifting of twenty articula- 
tions, correfponding with each pair of 
Its legs. It moves with equal velocity 
either backward or forward, and feems 
to have an head at each end, with a pair 
of forked hairy feelers ; but the head, 
properly lb called, is guarded by a poi^: 
of ftrong fharp forceps. Its bite is ve- 
nomous, and extremely painful, but not 
fatal. Thefe, as well as the ScorpionS| 
are found not only in the fields, but in 
the thatch of houfes, among books^ 
boxes, and furniture. 

■ ■ ' 

■ • 

The Chigger, or Chique, as ij 
is termed by the French, is a fmal} 
dufky infeA refembling a Flea, .but 
fomewhat finaller,. and happily it is inr 
capable of leaping, or the Torrid Zone 
would be uninhabitable. This animal 
gently infinuates itfelf into the fkin of 
the toes and feet, exciting a moderate 
itching and redneis : this, to a perfoji 

R 3 fainr- 
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fciaT x*ir:nE ic i2 jott. la dn faig 
i' jET^ni is fsr^ wiiLi mriuhdcrxi^ 
sue zsEdiiir i"tii. - i^w ■ sqit julICuP 

JH Z1IIS12IC gw r iimi) urtiii'i^j MOi O Jt frW 

d^^i&riKgi» diAoi&e ID &c £ze ctf^s 
Iar?c pc& br iciiKai ^i n *: de tins h^* 
gic tr harii, sia if sac <-»i nnn i " (i thn 
fata cdicr b^, cad s Sa^dk jttidocQ 
fr - sHgTwrr idcrrr, &:r. Bait ib Whites 
tbcT arc felikrB Sig grJ to Mie lb &is 
traxrakr. Alter tbe beg is finned, ft 
oog^t to be extraded wixfaont httku^ 
ijlhermfe feme erf" djc nins will be fcft 
in the wound, and become CSuggcrs. 
When the bog, by any acddent, bap- 
^ms to brok, it is nfoal to fil ^e 
wocnd 
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ft 

wound with afties of tobacco, tho* that- 
of wood is equally effeftual in deftroy- 
ing the ova of thefe infefts. They 
chiefly aflfeiSt the flaves, who go bare- 
foot, and whofe feet fufFer fuch terrible 
ravages, that they are often lamed by 
them. In thefe cafes, acataplafm of 
Caftile-fbap and train*oil h the moft ef« 
fedual appHcatipn for their deftru^on* 
Thete is a fpecies of thefe animals that 
are venomous, and create fwellings and; 
inflammations ; happily, however, they 
^re uncommon, 

m 

Shells, which make a con(ider« 
able part of the Natural Hiftory of ibmo 
Countries, will have little iharc in that 
of Guiana^ where the coaft is low, and 
the fliores muddy, the whole of their 
extent J fo that whatever {hells arc 
thrown on fhore are buried in the earth. 
Sometimes, indeed, a fmall patch of 
fand i^ found on the (hore, with Shellsi, 
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Tj dciCTibco uc moS cwicw^ Annnsk 
in liic dinisrcat Cfaflcsof C^admpcdcs^ 
Bbds, FHh, Rqidlei, andliiieds^ and 
in vaj next (hall codeaioiir to gratify 
your c ur io fi tj rdativc to tbolb of die 
Human Species; and aflbre yom^f^ 
diat I ihall improve every fbtmr occa* 
fioo of teftifying die ardent aficfiioQ 
with which I have tiic happineis to bc^ 

Dear BrothcF^ 



Your, &c. 
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LETTER III. 

IRio Demerary, 0£f. 25, 1 yliS. 

'Dear Brother, 

AFTER an unavoidable inter*-, 
ruption of ieveral weeks» I am 
again at Idfure to refume tho 
conti9uati(m of my Eflay on the Natu^ 
ral Hiilory of this Country, and am: 
happy in finding by yours of the 5 th 
of Septtmber^ whidi I had yefterday^ 
the pleafure of learning that my former 
Letter has contributed to your enter^n 
tainment. Natural Hiftory, to uncul* 
tivated minds, has fewer charms than 
the Hiftory of Human Afiairs, which it 
connedied with a furprizing diverfity of 

inci- 
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incidents, ^at to the greateft part of 
mankind proves ibore agree^e^ .tho' 
Ids ufefuL 

Purlbant to thd oMer which! h^e 
ptcicrihed to myfelf, I am now, after 
having defcribed the feveral kinds of ino* 
ftdor Atiimdis, to give you an account 
of thofe of the Huoian Species, evi^ 
dently the firft Order of fuhiunary 
BdDgs, In thk I Mn fenfihle thfti I 
]mve unpvtted t|M onior u^HtOy foUdfnred 
hy NataraHfts j iiuc hkvt {nM&tated on^ 
more natural, «tid ^XpOiM tQ Iciver ttt« 

To 4efcnbe Mao^ who impends on 
ahttoft every other annual tndiMgciahlo 
podn^ion for kis £ifafiftenoe, and wlioft^ 
wants are more jpumerdutv than thde of 
ai^/Othsr cerreftmii bemg, widieut pre«^ 
mifiog the mesu which his Creaior haa 
lirovidod &r foppk^ tMs w««^, ap- 
pears 
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pisars to me unnatural ; But in the pre« 
^tit ^iipofition of things, after having 
pr^vioufly confider^d the feveral claiTeft 
of inferior produ£lions, their applicatioa 
to the wants of humanity, and the fcr- 
ricei which the Human Species derive 
frttm them, will naturally appear in the 
Hiftory of Mankind. 

The Inhabitants of Guiana (I meaq 
thole of the Human Species) are either 
Whites, Blacks, or the Reddifli-^rown 
jsibbriginal Natives of America. The 
prOmifcuoUs intercourfe of thefe differ- 
ent people, has likewife generated fe- 
veral intermediate cafls, whofe colours 
mimtrtably depend on their degree of 
Coflfangujnity to either Whites, Indians^ 
<* Negroes. Thefe are divided into 
MuIatta^Sy T^ercermes^ Sluarterones^ and 
S^ntermes^ with feveral intermediate 
fiibdt^ifionst proceeding from their retro- 
^ade intercourfe : all which fufficientl^ 

demon- 
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demonftrate, that neither promifcuoufi 
generation, nor change of climate^ can 
anniliilate the natural charadteriftic dl- 
ftlndions of thefe different people. 
Blacks and Whites, however^ are not 
properly natives of this, or any other 
part of America^ having been tranf- 
planted hither, the former from Europe^ 
and the letter from Africa. I fhalU 
fcowever, in a fubfequent Letter, fub- 
join an account of them i but in this 
fhall confine myfelf to the Aborigines of 
Cuiana, vfho, as well as all the Natives 
of America^ are commonly, tho' im- 
properly, called Indians^ 

The Indians of Guiana are divided 
into feveral tribes, differing in the de- 
grees of their progreffive advancement 
from the ignorance and ferocity of a 
ftate of nature, from which they arc 
tut little removed. Tbofe who inhabit 
^e far interior parts of tj^e country arc 

bm 
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but little if at all known ; and indeed 
there are only four Nations within the 

f 

Confines of Dutch Guiana^ with whom 
the Europeans have any intercourfe; 
thefe are the Carribbeesy the Accawaus^ 

• ■ 'I 

the Worronos^ and the Arrowauks. The 
latter are a friendly, hofpitable peopk| 
and from the vicinity of their reli* 
dence, and conflant intercourie with tha 
Whites, their manners are better knowa 
than thofe of any other tribe ; and as 
they all agree in many particulars, in 
defcribing the three former nations, I 
ihall only mention their charafteriftic 
diflihCtions and peculiarities, confound- 
ing the lefs lingular particulars, in their 
Reli^oh, Manners, and Cuftoms, with 
thofe of the Arrowauks^ for the fake 
of brevity. 

The Carribbees are the moft humc- 
rpus, brave, warlike, and induftrious of 
all the known tribes inhabiting Guiana. 

They 
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They rcfidc chiefly on the fea-co^ bcr 
tween EJfequebo and the Great River 
Oromque. They arc of a ihiddle fta-^ 
ture^ well made^ with regular a|id ^^ 
greeable features. They have a fpright- 
\y vivid countenanceji and their com- 
plexion is the whiteft of all the four 
tribes, the Artowauki excepted. Their 
language is maniy^ ahd very articulate^ 
but is pronounced with a degree of 
fharpnefs and vivacity corr6fpQndin|; to 
their natural difpofitioh. They praftiic 
polygamyt and have War-captain$^ thp* 
no Sovereigns, or Magnates. Ther^ 
is no divilion of land among theio^ eve^ 
ry one cultivating in propojrtjpi^ tQ hi$ 
wants and induftry ; and 9i ^^ ar^ 
lefs indolent than the other trib^ Uiey 
till much more ground thao any of 
them, tho* a fmall portion fufiices even 
for them, as they cultivate very little- 
except Plantins and Cajfcpw (^ M^nioe y 

from thefe they cnake bread ; nod irom 

theft. 
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tliefe, by fbrmentatioo^ they make a li-- 
quor fomewhat like ale^ of which more 
hereafter. They live contiguous to each 

¥ . ' » - * ' 

other, and by blowing a fliellj e thou* 
fand of them may be coUeded in half 
an hour. They paint imnAoderatdyt 
chiefly with jfrn^ta^ ox Roucou. 

Wats> hunting! and iifhing are the 
chief employments of the n^n > agri-^ 
culture and domeftic concerns are abaor 
doned to the women and children^ wh9 
Ukowife ^ia cotton b^ the handt hut 
flowly^ £br waDt of ^ ^ proper m^dbinei 
fi(om.,t^is they wewe hamawckfc but 
kt a very flojor and tedious mamxert fiup 
want oi inftrodictft t» employ ^ir la«» 
bQurtQ-advaoiage. 'E!hdr xoMxmist oC 
weaving is \xf wio^g the cotton, wfaea 
^on* round two imall woodea Aicka 
of fuffidenc kiigth*. placed at ahovt ic- 
ven £;et dtflance kmi each other, dU^ 

fofiog the threada &a^„ panlldi aadk 

conti- 
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contiguous to each otbeo till they ex* 

. tend a fufficient width* whioh is ufuall^ 

■ » . . • • ■ 

fix or (even feet : the thre^ thus dif^^ 
pofed ferve for the. warp: they' then 
wind a Quantify of cotton on d finall 
pointed piece of Wood^ and be^ theif 
weaving at ode end; by liMng Up^^very 
other thread of the waxp» and pafling 
the pointed flick with the woof under 
it: ihh ihey do until they have gone 
through the whole width of the w^» 
ind'theh iffeturh in the fai^e ti^anner^ 
taking up thofe threads which they 
mifled before, and preffing the threads 
clofe togethcn When the wea^gf is 
compleated, the hammock is fhuned 
tirith juice of the bark of tttes, difpoftd 
&f as tVfbrm various £gures» wikidi are 
Kd, and ever after indelible. The trees 
which yield this juice/ I am informed^ 
are the Wallaba and Red Mangrove. 
To wdave a hammock in this manner 
feqiiires the labour of feveral months^ 

and 
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artd tberefore all the other tribes, who 
have lefs induftry, content themfelves 
with hammocks made either from cot- 
ton yarn, or the twifted bark of the 
Samee tree, conneGed by net -work. 
They likewife form the teeth of fifh 
into imall cylinders, which they perfo- 
j-ate with a fmall hole frooi end to eno, 
and ,then cut .t,he cylinder into many 
fmall pieces, which compofe \o many 
white, fmooth, fliining hec^ds, which are 
ilrung, and worn ipr ornament. 

Their arms are either bows and ar* 
rows, poifoil arrows, which ai-e blown 
tbro* a hollow reed, or large heavy dubs, 
made of iron- wood, &c. which are 
large at one end, with iharp edges, wiih 
which they divide the ikuU of an enc- 
vpy at a finglc blow. They have, how- 
ever, ufually lived in harmony with the 
•neighbouring tribes, until of late they 
have been corrupted by the Diitcb^ and 
^'' S excited 
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excited to make incurfions on the inte- 
rior Indians^ for the fake of making pri- 
foners, who are afterwards fold to the 
inhabitants of the Dutch Colonies. 
Upon thefc occafions they furround the 
fcattered houfes of thefe Indians, in the 
night, while they are lleeping without 
apprehenfion of danger, and make them 
all prifoners : the men, however, who 
would be apt to efcape after they were 
fold to flavery, are ufually put to death, 
while the women, and children of both 
(txcs, are referved for fale* 

. The Car rib bee Indians are at perpe- 
tual variance with the Spaniards, and 
frequently commit hoftilities on their 
fettlements at the River Oronoque. They 
rejain a tradition of an Englijfh Chief, 
who many years iiace landed amongft 
them, and encouraged them to perfe- 
vere in enmity to the Spaniards, pro- 
mifing to return and fettle amongft 

them. 
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them, and afford theta ^ifiiilance ; and 
it is faid that they ftill preferve an Eng- 
iijh Jack, which he left them^ that they 
might diftinguifh his countrymen* This 
W4S undoubtedly Sir Walter 'Raleigh-^ 
who, in the year 15951 made a defcent 
on the Coaft of Guiana y in fearch of the 
fabulous Golden City of Manoa del Dd^ 
radof and conquered Fort Jofephy oh 
the River Qranoque. 

At the late infurredioh of the Slaves 
in the Colony of .Berbice, thefe Indians 
were engaged, by the Governor of Effi'^ 
quebo^ to fight againft the Rebel Ne- 
groes, many of whom they killed, as 
appeared by the number of hands which 
they brbught away, and for which they 
received a conlidcrable reward. But an 
adherence to truth obliges me to inform 
you of a circumftance relative to this 
expedition, which I am perfuaded you 
will read wijh^ dilguft ; this is, that 

S 2 they 
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they ate the bodies of thofe Negroes 
whom they killed pn this occafion : an 
aftion, which is confidered by European 
tiations as fb horrid and unnatural, that 
the very cxiflence of Cannibals has 
been lately denied by feveral modern 
Compilers of Hiftory, notwithftanding 
the repeated atteftations of Travellers 
to the contrary. For perfons, however, 
who have never quitted their native 
country, to determine concerning the 
maiiners of didant unknown nations, 
and, on the ftrength of plaufible ap- 
pearances, to impeach the veracity of 
Travellers, and pofitively deny thofe 
things which, at moft, they are but 
. permitted to doubt, is a culpable teme- 
rity, which well deferves reprchenfion, 
I muft, however, do thefe Indians the 
juftice to declare, that they never eat 
any of the human fpecies, except their 
enemies killed in battle, to which they 
think they have as good a right as thofe 

animals 
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animals by whom they would otherwife 
be eaten. But you will doubtlefs think 
it unnatural for any animal to devour 
thofe of its fpecies, even when necefla- 
rily killed in felf-defence ; and in this I 
am of your opinion ; tho' I am fenfible 
that we have been educated in a ftate 
of civilization^ fo different from that of 
Nature, that Ave are but ill able . to de-: 
termine what is, or what is not natural. 
It is certainly more unnatural to kill 
each other by unneceflary wars, than 
to eat the bodies of thofe we have kill- 
ed : the crime conlifts in killing, not 
in eating, as the worm and vultur tes- 
tify, that human flefli is by no means 
facred. But tho* civilized nations abhor 
eating, they are familiarized to the cuf^ 
torn of killing each other, which they 
praftife with lefs remorfe than the Sa- 
vages. But cuftom is able to reconcile 
the mind to the moll: unnatural objedls. 

What but habitude and cuftom could 

S 3 enablp 
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enable us to furvey, without an invo- 
luntary horror !► the mangled carcafes of 
inoffenfivc animals, cxpofed in a London 
market, who have been killed to gra- 
tify our appetites, and whofe care and 
foUicitude for the prefervation of life^ 
demonftrates that they enjoyed a degree 
of happinefs therein^ of which at leafl 
it is cruelty to deprive them. Man's 
right over the lives of fubordinate ani- 
mals I will not difputej the apparent 
difference in the mechanifm of the maP- 
ticatory and digeftive organs of carnivo- 
rous and granivorous animals, evidently 
demonllrates, that Nature defigned fome 
for the prey of others : But mankind 
have a natural capacity for fubfifting in- 
difcriminately, either on animal or ve- 
getable food ; and numerous inftances 
teftify, that the latter is moft conducive 
to health and longevity 5 and therefore 
not only humanity, but felf-intereft, coa- 

« - 

tpire to engage us at lead to abridge the 
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quantity of animal food, which at pre- 
fent we devour with fo much avidity. 

Monf. de la Condamine^ I think, can- 
not allude to the Carribbee Indians,, 
when he mentions a nation of Canni- 
bals * North of the River of the Ama- 
zons i and yet I have never heard of 
any other tribe of Indians in Guiana, 
who eat human flefh. 

The Dutch maintain a traffic with 
the Carribbee Indians for canoes of dif- 
ferent magnitudes, from feventy to 
ten feet in length, which are formed 
out of fingle trees, rendered hollow by 
fire; for cotton hammocks, ipun and 

* Car quoiqu'il n*y ait pas aujourd'hui d'An- 
thropophagcs le long des bords du Maranon, il 
y a encore dans les terrcs, particalierement du 
cote du Nord, & en remontant TYupara, des In- 
diens qui mangent leurs prifonniers. — Vide Re- 
lation ahregie d^un Voyage fait dans VInterieur dc 
tAmerique^ ^c. 

S 4 woven 
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wm-cn in the manner I have already 
related j for wax, mantifaftured by the 
black bees, before defcribed ; for Bal- 
fam Capoibuy ox CapivU which they 
bring in large gourds ; and for feveral 
kinds of curious woods ; but chiefly for 
flaves, which they are encouraged to 
make, as I have juft related. In return 
for thefe, the Dutch give them fire- 
arms, pieces of India Salempores, with 
which they cover their nudities, hat- 
dhets, knives, fifh-hooks, combs, and 
fniall looking - glailes, together with 
beads of red coral, en which they put 
an immoderate value; and glafs-beads 
of different colours, which are worn^ 
in different forms» by the females, who 
arc become fomewhat luxurious. 

The Worrows are a nation o? Indians 
inliabititTg qnly the Sea-coaft, chieffy 
between Dcmerary and Surinam^ tho' 
feme of them are found on both fideg 

of 
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•f the River Oronoque^ Their ftaturc 
and fize exceeds that of the Carribbees ; 
the colour of their fkin is much darker, 
and their features are more irregular 
and difproportionate \ the females being 
peculiarly difagre'eable. They inhabit 
only the low, wet, mar(hy places, ad* 
jacent to the fea, and live chieHy on 
crabs and fifli. They are a flovenly, ti- 
mid, indolent people ; but withal pa* 
tient, contented^ and happy. Many of 
them have not fufficient induftry to pro* 
cure the means of purchafing cloth to, 
cover their nakedneis, contenting them* 
felves either with the bark of trees, or 
the reticular covering of a coco-nut or 
cabbage-tree for that purpofe ; yet they 
are often feen with thin oval plates 
of filver hanging from their nofes, to 
which they are connected by two horns^ 
that embrace the cartilaginous divifioa 
of the noftrils. Their language is dif- 
ibnai>t, and the articulations very indi* 

ftinft. 
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ftinft, being pronounced with a flow, 
difagreeable tone. . Their Phyficians, or 
rather Priefts, are believed to have a 
particular influence with Evil Spirits, 
above thofe of any other tribe. 

The Accawaw Indians are the moft 
interior tribe that have any communi- 
cation with the Europeans f living near 
the fource of the Rivers of EJfequebo^ 
Demeraryy and Berbice. Their fize and 
ftature pretty much refembles that of 
the JVorrowSi but their complexion is 
lighter, and their features arc left dif- 
agreeable, and they arc all diftinguifhed 
l>y a circular hole, about half an inch 
diameter, made in the lower part of the 
under lip, in which is infertcd a piece 
of wood, of equal fizc with the hole, 
which is cut off externally almoft even 
with the circumjacent fk^n ; while the 
inner end prefles againft the roots of the 
fore teeth. The air and behaviour of 

thefc 
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tlie/e people is grave and referved, and 

they "have an unufual degree of art and 

cunning. Their, language is folemn, 

and its articulations diflinftv but harfh. 

They are not numerous, but are greatly 

feared by their neighbours, on account 

of their art in the preparation of Poi- 

fons of the moft deleterious kind. The 

Arrow-poifon, which they compound, 

is particularly fatal ; and befides that, 

they have feveral other kinds of Poifbn, 

which, given in the fmalleft quantities^ 

produces a very flow, but inevitable 

death, particularly a compolition which . 

refembles wheat- flour, which they fbme- 

tiriies ufe to revenge paft injuries, that 

have been long negledled, and are 

thought forgotten. On thefe occafions 

they always feign an infenfibility of the 

injury which they intend to revenge, 

and even repay it with fervices and ads 

of friendfhip, until they have deftroyed 

all diftruft and apprehenfion of danger 

in 
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ftinft, being pronounced with a flow, 
difagreeable tone. . Their Phyficians, or 
rather Priefts, are believed to have a 
particular influence with Evil Spirits, 
above thofe of any other tribe. 

The Accawaw Indians are the moft 
interior tribe that have any communi- 
cation with the Europeans, living near 
the fource of the Rivers of EJfequebo, 
Demeraryy and Berbice. Their fize and 
ftature pretty much refembles that of 
the WorrowSi but their complexion is 
lighter, and their features arc left dif- 
agreeable, and they arc all diftinguifhed 
J>y a circular hole, about half an inch 
diameter, made in the lower part of the 
under lip, in which is infertcd a piece 
of wood, of equal fizc with the hole, 
which is cut off externally almoft even 
with the circumjacent fkin ; while the 
inner end prefles againft the roots of the 
fore teeth. The air and behaviour of 

thefc 
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thefe people is grave and referved, and 
they liave an unufual degree of art and 
cunning. Their language is folemn, 
and its articulations diflindt^ hut harfh« 
They are not numerous, but are greatly 
feared by their neighbours, on account 
of their art in the preparation of Poi- 
Ibns of the moft deleterious kind. The 
Arrow-poifon, which they compound, 
is particularly fatal ; and befides that, 
they have feveral other kinds of Poifon, 
which, given in the fmilleft quantities, 
produces a very flow, but inevitable 
death, particularly a compofition which . 
refemblcs wheat- flour, which they fbme- 
tiriies ufe to revenge paft injuries, that 
have been long neglefted, and are 
thought forgotten. On thefe occafions 
they always feign an infenfibility of the 
injury which they intend to revenge, 
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in the deftined vidim of their venge- 
ance. When this is effeded, they meet 
hin3 at (bme feflival, and engage him 
to drink with them, drinking firft them- 
ie|ves to obviate fuipicion, and after- 
wards fecfetly dropping the poifon, rea- 
dy concealed under their nails, which 
arc ofually long, into the drink. Thefc 
:y:cidents, however, are not frequent; 
and that they 0iould fometimes happen 
is not fb furprizing, as that they do not 
oftener intervene in a ftate in which 
^lere is no judici^ puniihment for 
crimes, nor any other iatisfadion for 
injuries, but what is procured by vio- 
lence. , To violate the chaftity of a wife, 
is a] moil the only injuiy that draws 
down this fatal vengeance. They fre- 
qnently make incurfions on their inte- 
rior neighbours, like the Carribbees^ 
for flaves ; and the vicinity of their re- 
fidence particularly expofes them to re- 

prifals from thofe injured tribes# To 

prevent 
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prevent this, all the avenues to their 
boufes are guarded by fharp pieces cf 
hard wood, planted in the eardi, and 
poiibned, except only one oblcure wind- 
ing path, which tliey ufe themfelves, 
and make known to their countr3miefi 
by private marks. With the Dutch thcjr 
barter (laves, Balfam Caphi^ a Balfam 
called ArrececerrUf already defcribedj 
the roots of Hiarra, for fifliing, oil ot 
Caraba^ which is colle<fted in large 
gourds, and pretty much rcfemblcs, in 
colour and confiftcnce, the Palm-oiL cf 
Guinea t but has a difagrccable finell; 
different kinds of curious woods, as Let- 
ter-wood, Ducolla - bolla, ebony, &c^ 
likfcwiie Vandls, Arnotta^ Cqffiajiflula^ 
ris, -Canelia nlba% wild Nutmeg, wild 
Cinnamon, M^ikies, Parrots, Parro- 
quets, &c. of all which an account has 
already been given. In return for thefe 
they receive the fame things which arc 
fumiflied to the Carribbees. 

Beyond 
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Beyond thefe Indiana are feveral tribes 
;who appear entirely naked^ not cover'- 
ing even thofe nudities, which Nature 
ieems to have taught the inhabitants of 
other countries to conceal 5 but thefe 
Indians are never (tea by the £«- 
ropeanSf except fugh only as are fold to 
flavcry. 

• « - 

The laft of the four tribes of Indians. 
of which I propofe giving you an ac- 
count, \% 1^^ Arrowaisks^ who are, in 
every relped:, worthy of a more parti- 
cular delcription than either of the pre- 
ceding. They live on the back of the 
borrows, about twenty or thirty leagues 
from the Sea, where the land is ele*- 
vated, and lefs expofed to inundations 
than the Sea-coafl, and are the natural 
proprietors gf the greateft part of the 
land on which the Dutch Plantations, 
in tliefe Colonics, have been, till lately, 
fituated ; and in many leipefts are of no 

fmall 
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fmall fcrvice to the White Inhabitants, 
who, for thefe reafbns, have by law 
exempted them from that flavery, . to 
which all the other tribes are expofed, 
on being ibid by each other. 

They are of a middle ftature and fize, 
ftrait, and well-proportioned, and the 
colour of their fkin is whiter than that 
of either of the four other tribes. Their 
features are very regular and agreeable; 
their teeth are extremely white and e- 
ven ; their lips thin, eyes black and 
fparkling, and, like all the aboriginal 
Americans^ they have long, ftrait, black 
hair, which they often greafe with oil 
oiCaraba : their chins, and other parts 
of the body on which hair ufually grows 
among the Europeans^ are but thinly 
covered with a foft downy hair, vvhicji 
both males and females themfclves ex- 
tradt, as much as ppfllblc, from every 

part of the body^ none excepted ; this • 

will. 
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wilU indeed, agaiiv grow ; but as often 
as this happens, it is again extracted. 
The features of the women are delicate, 
and their limbs flender, but well-pro- 
portioned ; nor is a brown ikin any ways 
incompatible with the moft perfeft 
beauty : but their rude uncultivated 
minds incapacitate them from combi- 
ning mental with peribnal diarms, and 
to an European they can comnuinicate 
jione but fenfual pleafure. Divefted of 
"fill artificial difgui&s, tfaojfe who are un^ 
married, appear, in dieir natural di^- 
fitions, wanton and amorous. Their 
women, however, when old, become 
very difagrceable : by early cohabitation, 
child-bearing, and want of cloaths to 
preferve their ^zfts, when advanced in 
years their bellies become ^krge and 
wrinkled, and their breads long and de- 
pending. They wear no cloaths for the 
Jfake of warmth, w'hich, in this climate, 

are unneceffary : modefty, however, has 

taught 
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taught them to cover thofe naditie* 
which Europeims are moft ftudious to 
conceal. This the men do by a ftrip 
of linen or cotton cloth, cither blue or 
white, pafled between their thighs, and 
faftened, before and behind, to a ftring, 
which goes round the waift. This is 
called a lap, and is the ordinary cover- 
ing of the Negroes alfo. The women 
weave a covering from fmall glafs beads, 
of different colours^ ft rung on threads 
of cotton, and fb difpofed, that, when 
woven, they form different figures by 
their different colours. This covering 
is as large as the two palms of a man's 
hands, and almoft fquare, except that 
the upper angle is narrower than the 
lower. This is fattened before by firings 
of beads tied round the waift, and hangs 
before thofe parts which it is intended 
to conceal. Before the Europeans vi- 
fited thcfe countries, the bark of treesi 

T or 
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or the web-likc covering of a coco-nut 
dr palm-tree, difpofed after the manner 
in which the Indians place their laps, 
were the only coverings worn, either by 
males or females. 

Juft above each ankle is a cotton 
garter knit round the leg, on which it 
is worn; and on feftivals, and other 
merry occafions, they wear caps of fea- 
thers, which confift of a circular band, 
about two inches wide, woven from 
the fine thread-like Iplints of finall Nib- 
bees, of a fize adapted to the head on 
which it is worn. In the upper edge 
of this is fixed a great number of long 
feathers, of different, but gay colours, 
which {land eredl round the w?ide cir- 
cumference of the head. They like- 
wife fHck a great number of finall fine 
feathers, of different colours, on differ- 
ent parts of the body, by the help of 

the 
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the balfatai called ^rr^^<?r;?rr^. On thef^ 
occafions like wife they are painted in 
the face> and on the arms, bread, &c* 
cither with Launa^ or Arnstta. The 
Women ^re ufually the painters, and de* 
lincate various figures, according to 
their different fancies. The women like- 
Wife wear long firings of fmall beads, of 
different colours, clofely wound round 
their wrifts, arms> anklet, and above 
the calves of their legs* 

In temper and difpofition they ar« 
cheerful, humane, and friendly, but 
fomewhat timid, or cowardly, except 
when dhink, which is not unfrequent, 
as all the Aborigines of America feem to 
have a natural propenfity to intemper- 
ance ; nor can the women be excepted^ 
tho' no vice, not even immodefty itfelf, 
is more incompatible with the foftnefs 
and delicacy of female charms. But 

T 2 their 
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their happinefs would be too perfecfl:, 
unalloyed by this vice, which is the 
fource of all their quarrels, and of aH 
iheir crimes. Thfeir language is diftinfl: 
and harmonious, and but little diflimi- 
lar from the Italian in ibftneis and mul^ 
tiplicity of vowels 5 it is, however, nar- 
row and confined, like their ideas. 

They live in a family fociety, feat- 
tered in different parts of the country ; 
but their habitations are ufually conti- 
guous either to the fides of rivers, or 
of creeks communicating with rivers. 
Their houfes are made by cutting four 
forked fticks, of different lengths, which 
they place in the earth in four angles, 
the two longefl in front; within the 
forks of thefe fticks are laid four poles, 
which are afterwards covered with fe- 
veral others, laid in a lateral direction ; 
ever thefe are placed the leaves of 

Troolics, 
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TrooUes, before defcribed, which are 
tied to the poles by fplit Nibbees, A 
houfe thus built is the work of a few 
hours only, and when finifhed affords a 
fhelter fufficient to defend its inhabit- 
ants from rain and dew, the only pur- 
pofe for which a houfe in this climate 
is ufeful ; and as their life is ambula- 
tory, and they are unattached to any 
particular fpot of earth, it would be a 
profufion of unneceflary toil to eredk 
a more capacious ot durable manfion. 
Under this fhelter may be feen all their 
domeftic furniture, their pcrfonal orna- 
ments, and their arms. But how fmall 
the inventory of thefe particulars ! hap- 
pily they ^re not encumbered with un- 
neceflary conveniencies s and whenever 
they travel, which is ufually by Wa- 
ter, in fmall canoes, they transport, 
without difficulty, all their terreftrial 
pofleflions, 

X Their 
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Their ufual ornaments and domeflie 
utenfils arc two or three fmall pots, 
which the mother of each family ufu- 
ally makes from clay» which are after- 
wards baked over the fire, and then 
ftained with the juice of fome particu- 
lar herbs, which render them black« 
They have commonly a neck towards 
the top,i for the convenience of hold- 
ing them. They will laft a.confidera- 
ble time, with proper care, and ar^ 
often ufcd by the Whites as well as J»- 
dians. Alfo a large jar^ for making a 
drink called Piworree. The jar is made 
from the fame materials as th^ pots* 
The Piworree is made from the bread 
of CaJJavay, or Manioc, fermented with 
water. To promote the fermentation, 
the females ufually chew a part of the 
bread, and mix it with water,, and when 
it begins to ferment they add the re- 
mainder. Whea the fermentation is> 

com- 
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completed, the liquor is decanted from 
the fubfiding , bread, and drank. It is 
inebriating, and has fomewhat the tafte 
of ale, tho' lefs agreeable. I have often 
yielded to their' impqrtunity, and drank 
it at their hottfes^ to avoid giving of- 
fence, tho* I would willingly have dif* 
penfed with their hofpitality in this par- 
ticular. — A flat ftone, on which they 
bake their bread ; and a rough cragged 
ftone, on which they grate the roots 
of Cajfava for bread : Several fhells of 
gourds and calabaflies, of different fizes; 
fome are finall, and ferve the purpofe 
of fpoons ; others are large, and fupply 
the place of bowls and difhes : A ham- 
mock for each perfon, either woven or 
knit, after the manner of net- work, 
from the threads of cotton, or the 
ftrings twifted from the bark of the 
Samee tree: A hatchet, and two or 
three knives. But before xhc Ettropeans 
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viffted thefe countries, fire fupplied the 
place of the former; and inftcad of 
the latter they ufed (harp ftones: A 
fmall looking-glafs, framed in paper^ 
and a comb ; but hpth thefe have beetl 
added to the number of theif domeftic 
utenfils fince their intercourfe with the 
Europeans: To thefe may be added 
paint, either from the Arnottay or 
Launa^ and a gourd, with oil of Ca^ 
raba, with which they daily^ fitiear their 
/kins; a pradice which is attended 
with feveral advantages ; as the oil, by 
its great bitternefs, defends them from 
the bites of Mufquitoes, foftens and 
lubricates the fkin, which by being 
conftantly expofed to the fun, would be 
otherwife dry and ftifF, and alfo pre- 
vents exceffive perfpiration. 

The celebrated de Reaumur has ibme 
years fince demonftrated, that profufe 

peripi- 
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pcr{piration impairs the longevity of all. 
animals^ by difcharging not only the 
tifelefs, but nutritious parts of the ani« 
mal fluids ; and an excefs of perfpiration 
ieems to be the true reafbn why the in- 
habitants of Hot Climates live a ihorter 
term than thofe who inhabit the Tem-^ 
perate Zones : And we find, that th6 
native inhabitants of almoH: all tropical 
countries have conflantly ufed means to 
reprcis this profufe tranfpiration. The 
Hottentot ufes greafe and foot ; the /«- 
dian ufes oil; but both for the fame 
purpofe. 

Their arms, befides mufquets, of 
which they have but a few, are ei- 
ther large, heavy, fharp clubs, fuch as 
are ufed by the Carribbees^ or arrows, 
poifbned or unpolfbned. The former 
are blown through hollow reeds by the 
force of the lungs, and the latter arc 
fhot by bows. Their bows are about 

five 
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five feet in length, made from Wafceba, 
or ibme other heavy and elaftic veood ; 
and the firings are twifted from filk- 
grais. The arrows are about four feet in 
lengthy made from a flraight unjointed 
cane about three feet long, into one end 
of which is inferted a piece of heavy 
wood, a foot in length, and £)mewhat 
imaller than the cane« This is done 
for the fake of giving the arrow due 
weight. This piece of wood at the end 
ibmetimes has a large globular head ; 
but if the arrow is intended to kill, the 
wood is either formed into a (harp 
point, bearded with notches, or is arm- 
ed with a fteel point, according to the 
animal for which it is intended. The 
arrows ufed for (hooting* fifh have three 
forked points of fteel bearded, but the 
middle point is two inches longer thaa 
the other two. Before the 'Europeans 
vifited thefe countries, the Indians uled 

diarp. 
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fharp^ tapering, rugged ftones, to fupply 
the place of fteel points. At the other 
end of the arrow, clofe to the notch for 
the firing, are placed, on oppofitc fides, 
two feathers, about fix inches Itag, 
which ferve to diredl the flight of the 
arrow with greater certainty. 

The Poiibn Arrows are made front 
fplinters of the hard, folid, outer fub- 
ftance of the Cokarito tree, and are ufu^ 
ally about twelve inches in length> and 
are fomewhat larger than a coarfe knit- 
ting needle. One end of the arrow is 
formed into a fharp point,' and in- 
venomed in the poifon of Woorara; 
round the other end is wound a roll of 
cotton, adapted to the cavity of the reed 
through which the arrow is to be 
blown. The arrow, thus decked and 
armed for deflrudtion, is inferted into a 
hollow ftraight reed, feveral feet in 
length, which being directed towards 

the 
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the objeft, the arrow is, by a fingle 
blaft of air from the lungs, protruded 
through the cavity of the reed, and flics, 
with great fwiftnefs and unerring cer- 
tainty, the diftancc of thirty or forty 
yards, conveying fpeedy and inevitable 
death to the animal from which it 
draws blood. Blowing thefe arrows is 
the principal exercife of the Indians 
from their childhood ; and by long ufe 
and habitude they acquire a degree of 
dexterity and exadlnefs at this exercife, 
which is inimitable by an European^ and 
almoft incircdible; 

Moniieur de la Condamtne mentionti^ a 
fpecic;^ of poifoned arrows ufed by the 
Indians inhabiting the fhores of the 
'RXvzv oH Amazons "^9 which are fimilar 

* Les Yamcos font fort adroits a faire de longs 
SarbacaneSy qui font Tarme de chai& la plus ordi- 
naire des Indiens. \h y adjuftent des petites fleches 

des 



to thofe uftd by the Indians on the coali 
of Guiana i and the poifon with which 
they are invenomed probably agrees in 
its principal ingredients with thofe 
which enter the compofition of the poi- 
fon of Woorara, which is fo called from 

des bois du palmier, qu'ils garniflfent, au lieu ds 
plume, d'un petit bourlet de coton, qui remplit ex* 
adement.le vuide de tuyau* lis le lanccnt, avec le 
fouffle a 30 & 40 pas, & ne manquent prefque ja- 
mais leur coup. Un inflrument A Ample fupplee 
avantageufement, chez toutes ces nations, au de- 
faut des armes a feu. lis trempent la pointe de ces 
petites fleches, ainfi que celles de leurs arcs, dans 
\m poifon fi adlif, que quand il eft recent, il tue ea 
lYioins d'un minute Tanimal a qui la flechc a tire du 
fang* Quoique nous euffions des fufds, nous n*a- 
vons guere mange fur la Riviere de gibier tue autK-* 
ment, & fouvent nous avons rencontre la pointe du 
trait fous la dent ; il n'y a a cela aucun danger ; ce 
venin n^agit que quand il eft .mele avec le fang* 
Alors il n'eft pas moins mortel a Thomme, qu*aux 
autres animaux. Le contrepoifbn eft le fel, & plus 
furement le fucre. — And in another place^ Ce poiibn 
eft un extrait, fait par le moyen de feu, des fucs do 
diverfcs planter, & particulierement de certains Li- 
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ft Nibbce of that name, . which is iti 
principal ingredient. Mr. de la Conda^ 
mine was> indeed> informed, that the poi* 
fon of the Ticunas tribe, which was the 
moft efteemed among the different na- 
tions of Indians near the River Mar anon ^ 
was compounded from more than thirty 
different kinds of roots and herbs ^ 
whereas that of the Accawau Indians^ 
who are here confelTedly the moft fkil- 
ful in thefe lethiferous preparations^ 
contains only five ingredients; though 
the other nations, particularly the Arro^ 
waukSf make feveral whimfical additions^ 
among which are the teeth and livers 
of venomous fnakes, and red pepper, 

anes. On ^fllire qu'il entre plus de trente fiirtes 
d'herbes ouderacines dans le venin fait chez leg 
Ticunas, qui eft celui dont j'ai fait repreuve, k qui 
eft le plus eftime entre les diverfes efpeces connues 
le long de la Riviere des Amazons. 

Vide Relation abregee iun Foyagefalt dam Pinteri" 
iur dt rJmrique M&idional^ ^c. 

which 
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which laft may perhaps ferve to aug- 
ment its activity. The Worrows like*- 
wife add fevcral frivolous articles, pro^ 
bably in obedience to the inftruftiorfs 
of their anceftors, to which they fuper* 
ftitioufly adhere. But the ignorant are 
ever fond of amaffing a farrago of in* 
gredients in compofition, abfurdly ex- 
pedting thereby to obtain the . end de* 
fired with more certainty ; and the fu- 
perfluous articles, added by the Arrq- 
wauks to the Indian ^ ^oi(on^ are not 
more whimfical tbart many ingredients 
which once entered the hotch-potch 
officinal compofitions of pharmacy. 

The following is the recipe by whicli 
the Ukcawau Arrow Poifon is ufually 
prepared, and which I have procured 
from fevcral of their Peii's, or phyficians, 
dt different tin[)ep> who all exadly a- 
greed in the n^ti^ber 9n4 identity of the 
ipgreiUents, but wiib ^Tgiiie variation ia 

their 
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their cfizntitits, which^ indeed^ they 
have no method of either exprefiing or 
^(certaining with exadtnefs. 

Take of the Bark of the Root of 

Woorara, fix parts ; 

Of the Bark of Warracobba coura, 
two parts ; 

Of the Bark of the Roots of Coura« 

napi, Baketiy and Hatchybaly, 

of each one part : 

AH thefe are to be finely fcraped^ and ' 
put into an Indian pot^ and covered 
with water. The pot is then to be 
placed over a flow fire» that the water 
may fimmer for a quarter of an hour i 
after which the juice is to be exprefiled 
from the Bark by the hands^ taking care 
that the fkin is unbroken : this being 
done^ the Bark is to be thrown away, 
and the juice evaporated over a mode- 
rate fire to the confiftence of tar, when 
it is to be removed, and flat pieces of 

1^ 
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the wood of Cokarito are dipped there- 
in, to which the poifon, when cold, ad- 
neres, appearing like a gum 6f a brown 
reddifti colouf. The pieces of wood 
are then put into large hollow canes, 
clofed at the ends with fkins, and in 
this manner the poifon is preferved until 
it is wanted to invenom the point of an 
arrow, at which time it is either dif- 
folved in water, and the points of ar- 
rows dipped in the folution ; or the 
wood to which it adheres is held over 
the fire until it melts, and the points of 
•rrows are then fmeared with it. The 
fmallefl: quantity of this poifon, con- 
veyed by a wound into the red blood- 
veffels of an animal, caufes it to expire 
. in lefs than a minute, without much ap- 
parent pain or uneafinefs ; though flight 
convulfions are fometimes foen near the 
ioftant of expiration. 

U Mr. 
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Mr, Herijfant declares *, that he was 
told by Mr: de la Condamine^ that the 
Indians committed the care of boiling 
the Arrow-poifon to a criminal woman> 
and that the time of her death was an 
indication of its being fufiiciently boiled* 
But in this particular Mr. de la Conda^ 
mine was, doubtlefs, impofed upon, as 
it has all the air of a fable, and as the 
Indians here evaporate it in open air, 
without the leaft danger, till it acquires 
a due confidence, which is all that is 
propofed, and is eafily difcovered, with- 
out the death of an old woman. Thc»^ 
iymptoms which Mr. Herijfant per- 
ceived, might indeed happen by hard 
boiling, which the Indians avoid, and 
in a fmall clofet, where thefteam, raifed 
by an unneceflary degree of heat, was 
confined, and received into the lungs. 

* Vide Philofophical TranfaSfionSy voL xlvii. 
Fg- 75- 

The 
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The Poifon, when thus infpiffated, 
is liquIiBable by heat^ and diifoluble in 
water, in alcohol, in Ipirit of fea-falti 
and in a volatile alkaline ipirit, as alio 
in blood, faliva, &c. except only a very 
fmall part, which fubfides both in a ipi- 
rituous and aqueous menftruum, and 
probably confifts of earthy particles fo- 
reign to the compofition. It unites 
with acids without emotion, or change 
of colour. On mixing it with alkalies 
no ebullition is perceptible, but the co- 
lour changes from a reddifli brown to 
a yellowifli brown. A few grains, mixed 
with as many ounces of human blood; 
warm from the veins, intircly prevents 
a feparation of ferum and craffamen- 
tum, and the whole mafs continues 
united in a flate of fluidity, iimilar to 
that in which it is drawn, until after 
fome days it putrifies. 

U 2 Dw 
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Don XJlloa *, fpeakkig of the Indian 
Arrow-poifon, attributes to it a frigo* 
rific quality, and fays it kills by coagu- 
lating the blood. How he came by 
the knowledge of theie particulars, I am 
uncertain; hut Z)^ la Condamine nd 
where mentions them; nor did any figns 
of coagulation ever appear in the fluids 
of thofe animals which have been killed 
in Europe^ with the Poifon oi Lamas and 
Vicunas -f-. But if what Ulloa fays be 
true, the Poifon of the Peruvian and 
Amazonian Indians mufl: be different 
from that of the Indians on the Coaft of 
Guiana, fince the latter rather diflblves 
than coagulates the blood, as I have 

♦ Vide Relacion hijiorica del Viage al America 
Meridior.al^ t^c. par Don Jorga Juan (fT Don An^ 
tonio tJttoay tfr. 

t See in the Phihfiphical TranfaSiions^ vol. xlviu 
p. 75. Experiments made on a great number of 
living animals with thefe Poifons,. by Mr. Herif^ 
font, U. D. and F. R. S. 

difco^ 
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difeovcred by repeated experiments; znA 
that it is not frigorific, is evident not 
only from its tafte, which is bitter, 
and extremely pungent and hot, but 
-becaufe the Arrowauks combine it with 
red pepper, which would deftroy its 
cfFedls if they depended on a frigorific 
quality: befides, it excites inflamma- 
tions ©xternaHy, as I once unhickily ex- 
perienced, when ftirring a parcel of hu- 
man blood,, poifoned therewith, a drop 
accidentally fell inta my left eye ; and 
tho* I immediately plunged my head 
into the River J^em^rary^, by the fide 
of which I was ftandin^, it nevcrthe- 
thelefs excited a painful inflammation, 
which continued for feveral days. This 
accident, however, I am fenfible is not 
alone conclufive ; but the particulars « 
before cited fufficiently prove the Poifon 
pf Woorara has not the qualities men- 
tioned by Vlha^ who probably was ac- 
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quainted only with the Poiibn of L^^ 
mas'^^j as it does not appear that he 
ever vifitcd the River of the Amazons ; 
but as neither this^ nor the Amazonian 
Poifon, after repeated experiments, have 
betrayed thofe qualities he afcribes to 
them, it appears probable, that, few 
want of a more perfeft knowledge of 
the aftion of Poifons in general, he 
might have imagined that the effeds of 
the Arrow-poifon could only refull from 
refrigeration and coagulation, and there- 
fore endowed th^m with thefe qualitics^p 
on the flrength of conjedure, 

I ought to have before informed you, 
that the feveral ingredients mentioned 
in the Recipe for compounding the Ac-' 

^ The Poifon of Latnas takes its naqie from ^ 
trib^ of IndiiiKi of that name in Peru, It is lefs 
aftive thm that o^'-I'lamas-^ but the moft fatal ef- 
fe<^s arc faid to refui; from a (iii;[ctMr^ of both. 

cawau 
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cawau Poifoiit are all Nibbees of dif* 
fcrcnt kinds ; but whether all, or in-^ 
deed any more of them than the Woo^ 
rara are neceflary, or whether the effi- 
cacy of the Poifon might not be farther 
imprpved, I am uncertain : It is, how* 
ever, already too fatal to be trufted in 
the hands of any people, but thofe who 
are in a ftate of nature, in which cri^ 
minal paffions are feeble and languid- 
Haw the inftantaneous fatal eife<5ts of 
this Poifon can refult from fo fmall a 
portion as may be fuppofed to be left 
by the point of an arrow immediately 
extracted, is inexplicable : That it has 
the power of diffolving the fluids, is 
certain; but I am far from thinking 
that its fatal effedts are produced by any 
fuch diflblution. The Indians conftantly 
moiften the points of their Poifbn-ar- 
rows, when over dry, with the juice of 
lemons, which tends to produce an op- 
pofite cffedtj and blood drawn from 

U 4 the; 
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the jugular veins and carotid arteries of 
animals, at the inftant of their expiration 
by the efFefts of this Poilbn, affords no 
tincommon appearance, and, after ftand* 
ing, regularly feparatcs into fcrum and 
craflamentum, with a greater degree of 
cohefion than is ufually obferved in fcor- 
butic cafes; but yet the animals ex- 
pired as it were by an infenfible ex- 
tin£tion of the vital flame. Can fuch 
inflantaneous fatality refult from any 
change in the texture of the fluids, in 
fo Ihort a fpace ? I doubt whether they 
are fufceptible of it : nor do I believe 
that thefe fudden deleterious effeds can 
arife, except frpm an immediate injury 
offered to the fenfible nervous fyflem, 
or the fource of the vital funSions. 
Mr. Herijfant thinks it contrafts the 
veffds*, but fays it does not qfually 

^ Since thefe Sheets went to the Prefs, I have 
made feveral Experiments with thjs Poifon pn dif- 
^afed and emaciate^ animals, having but a fmall 

portion 
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alter the appearance of the fluids, thtf 
he once or twice obferved the blood tp 
aflume a brownifli colour. 

Againft this Poifbn there is no cer* 
taia antidote difcovered ; and its efFedls 
are £o fudden, that I doubt whether 
any thing taken by the alimentary paf^ 
fage can a£t with fuflicient celerity to 
prefer ve life. M. Je la Condaminej in- 
deed, fays, that Salt ; but Sugar, more 
certainly, is an aqtidote for the Amazo^ 
niun Poifon i and Sugar, or rather, the 
Juice of Canes, is commonly thought, 
by the White Inhabitants of this Cot 
lony, to prevent the effects of the Ac-- 

portion of blood ; and haye foiind Its efFe<9:s much 
more flow than on the mote healthy and vigorous* 
This feems to countenance the opinion of Mr. 
Hertffant^ that the fatality of this Poifon refults 
from a contrafiion of the vafcular fyftem, by 
which the capacity of the veflfels is fo far dimi- 
niflied as to obftruft the circulation of the fluids. 
But nothing certaii) can yet be determined on thisi 
fubjea. 

(awHH 
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cawau Poifon : But the Indians theni« 
felves do not acknowledge this quality 

in the Cane; and I have never been 

* • 

able, either by my own experiments, or 
enquiries, to difcover a (ingle inftance 
of its efficacy for that parpofe. That 
Gentleman * inftances an experiment 
made on a fowl, at Cayenne, which was. 
•wounded with one of the Poifon-arro ws. 
in prefence of the Commandant, &c. 
and which, after being dofed withSugar,^ 
betrayed no figns of indiipofition : But 
the Sugar had not this cffedl at a fubfe- 
quent expcrinient, npiadc at Lfyden, ia 
prefence of fevcral of the Medical Pro-, 
feflbrs in that Univerfity ; tho* the afti- 
vity of the Poifon was then confefledly 
impaired by the Winter : Nor did the 
Sugar prove an antidote at the experi-t 
ments repeated by Mr. JleriJ/ant, or at 
*n experiment made by Dr. Bj^ock'^ 

* Vidq Rektien ehregUy icc^ 
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iejby'^. Mf. Herijfant, howes^er, dd* 
glares, that an a^Stual cautery immedi- 
ately applied to the poifoned wound> 
prevents its efFefts* 

I have long imagined) froo) the d}^ 
tant affinity between the effedtfi of this 
Poifon, and thofe of fome Peflijential 
and Malignant Fevers, that an Antidote 
for the former would be ufeful in the 
latter, and therefore have fpent fome 
time in fruitlefs endeavours for the dif- 
covery of one. Acids or Alcalies, as 
fuch, do not feem either to promote ot 
retard its efFe<fts ; and it is but feldom 
that either Aninial or Vegetable Poi* 
fons derive their deleterious properties 
from either of thefe principles ; nor. is 

♦ See his Letter to t^ie Prefident of the Royal 
Society, concerning the Indian Poifon fent over 
from Mr. de la Condaminey Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences .at Paris \ PhilafuphicalTi an/- 
a^ions^ vol. xliv. part ii. p. 408. 

the 
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the doftrinc of Acids or Alcalics perti- 
nent, except to Saline or Foffil Poir 
fons *. 

That this Poifon may duely operate^. 
it is neceffary that it (hoidd be exter- 
nally admitted into the fanguinc veiP- 
fels -f- ; becaufe when received by the 
tdimentary paflage it is fubdued by the 
adlioo of the digeftive organs, or ex- 

* As the Author has brought a confiderable quaa- 
fity of this Poifon to England^ any Gentlemiui, 
whofe genius may incline him to profecute thefe 
experimental and whofe charader will warrant us 
- to confide in his hands a preparation, capable of 
perpetrating the moft fecret and fatal villainy, m^jr 
be fupplied with a fufficient quantity of the ff^oq-^ 
raroy by applying to Mr, Beckef^ in the Strands 

t That a portion of this Poifon, brought inta 
eonta£l with a ferous veffel, fhould not produce 
the fame effeS as when immediately received in|:.o> 
a fanguiferous vein^ can only be accounted for, by 
fuppoiing that its contraAing quality fo far dimi- 
fiiihes the capacity of the veflfel as to exclude ita 
owQ adoii£Kon. 

eluded 
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eluded from the channel of circulation 
by the ladeals *. When fwallowed by 
animals^ in large quantities, it is ufually 
qedled by the mouth. Dr. Brocklejby^ 
indeed, declares, that in giving a wa- 
tery folution of the Amazonian Poifbn 
internally to a . bird, it became con- 
vulfed, and died when two drops had 
fcarcely touched its tongue, tho' it had 
juft before been dofed with Sugar. This 
is an experiment which contradicts 

♦ The Author of our being, by wifely order- 
ing the mechanifm of our bodies fo that nothing 
can be received into the fanguiferous veilels except 
through the minute paiTages and ftrainers of the 
Ia£leal and lymphatic vefiels, and their glands, has 
happily preferved us from innumerable diforders, 
to which we fhould be otherwife inceflantly ex^ 
pofed. Olive oil, fo harmlefs when either fwal- 
lowed, or fmeared over the body, if inje^ed im« 
mediately into the blood veilels, produces death. 
And thus the Poifon of Woorara^ taken internally^ 
or applied externally, is harmlefs, tho' nothing 
can be more fatal when conveyed into the veins 
fT arteries. 

every 
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every other obfervation of Meff'^* de /a 
Condamine and Herijjanty as well as the 
conftant pradlicc of the Amazonian In^ 
dians^ in eating the fle(h of animals kill^ 
ed by this Poilbn ; a pradlice, in which 
they are imitated by the Indians of G^/- 
anay who frequently tafte the Poifon of 
Wooraruy as I have myfelf feveral times 
done, without detriment. But as the 
veracity of Dr. Brockkjby \% unqueftion- 
able, it is neceffary to fuppofe, that the 
Ikin of the bird's tongu'e, or mouth, was, 
by fome accident, broken, which was 
probably the cafe. If the' cuticle is 
unbroken, this Poifon, difiblved, may 
be fmeared over the whole body, with* 
out danger j and I have often, in ma- 
king experiments, found not only vsxf 
hands, but arms, wet with a watery 
folution of the JVoorara^ which is fuf^ 
ceptible of a violent effervefcencc with 
the heat of the fun only, and which I 
have fuffered to dry upon the fkin with 

impu- 
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impunity. In this cafe life depends 
upon a whole fkin. 

When only a lymphatic vefTel is 
wounded by one of thefe pdifbned Ar- 
rows, a febrik inflammation enfues : 
Of this I once faw an example in an 
Indian, belonging to the Plantation of, 
Ifaac Knot, Efq; a Member of the 
Council, and Senior Captain of the 
Burghers of Demerary, with whom I 
then refided, and which was the only 
inftance in which I had ever an oppor- 
tunity of obferving the adion of this 
Poifon on any of the Human Species. 
This Indian had, by accident, flightly 
pricked the fore-finger of his left-hand 
with the point of a poifoned arrow, but 
as no blood enfued, he had apprehend- 
ed no danger; but finding that the 
wound foon after became painful, and 
the hand confiderably fwelled, he came 

to me for affiftance. I was at that time 

wholly 
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wholly unacquainted with this Poifbfl^ 
and therefore called for an Indian Peii^ 
of the Arrowauk tribe, who was near# 
and inquired, by an interpreter, if he 
knew of any remedy? He replied in 
the negative ; but added, that the Indian 
would not die, as no blood had appeared 
from the prick, which- was (carce per- 
ceptible. The*efFe<as of the Poifon, 
however, foon became more violent, and 
not only the hand but whole arm was 
tumified, attended with a quick, hard^ 
throbbing pulfe, great fobrile heat^ 
quick refpiration, and thirft, together 
with an inflammation and tumefadion 
of. the lymphatic fubaxillary glands *• 

* This is a circumftance which tends to con-^ 
firm what the celebrated Dr. Hunter feems to have 
incontefttbly demonftrated, in his Anatomical Lee-* 
tures^ that the lymphatic and lacSleal veflels uniting 
into one common canal, called the Thoracic Du6i, 
form a diftinft abforbing fyftem of veflels, the only 
canals by which any thing can be received into 
the channel of circulaticin, uhlefs the blood-veflels 

fuffer 
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At this time he was bled, and his arni 

.embrocated with olive oil and vinegar; 

feveral antiphlogiftic remedies were 

likewife given internally, which it would 

fufFet a previous rupture, and thereby afford an 
unnatural admiffion into their cavities; That the 
lymphatics are the only natural abforbents, is, 
among other ftill ftronger proofs, evident from this 
obfervation, that all Poifons which apparently affeft 
the folids, aft firft folely on the lymphatic veffels, or 
their glands j whilft the venal duftsj which have 
been hitherto fuppofed to abforb^ remain unin- 
jured. Thus the venereal poifon, when received 
by coition, affe£ts the inguinal glands^ through 
which the lymphatics from the penis pafs, and 
generates buboes. If it is received by the breaft, ' 
it a£ts on the fubaxillary glands^ with which the 
mammary lymphatics communicate5 hci And in 
the prefent inflance, we find the Poifon of TVoo-- 
rara producing a tuttiefadlion and inflammation of 
the fame glands, to which it was conveyed by the 
lymphatic veffels from the finger, and in which It 
was arretted. Thus the- Poifon was refufed a paf* 
fage into the fanguiferous veffels by the lymphatic 
glands, which are wifely difpofed fo as to obftrudt 
the entrance of almoft every thing detrimental to 
health* 
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be ufblefi to particularize, a$ I am un^ 
certain whether they were of any fcr- 
vice. In about twelve hours the vio* 
lence of the fymptoms was apparently 
decreaied^ and the next morning thej 
ilmoft entirely difappeared. 

Theft artows are uied in btmtingt 
but particularly for killing monkiesi 
who, when wounded with unpoiibned 
arrows, ufually run to the crotdi of A 
tree, from whence they do not fall, 
even^when dead ; whereas, whto prick** 
e^ with a polfon arrow, their Uwbs be* 
come ufelefs, and they faU to the 
grounds But I do not find, that even 
in their wars, which are feldom, they 
ever attack any of the human ipeciet 
with poiibned arrows i and yet it may 
be wondered that a people, living under 
no laws, aduated by no religious prin*- 
ciples, and unreftrained by the fear i£ 
either prefent or future punifliments^ 

and. 
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Ibted having ai their difpofal Co fatd i ^ 
poiibiiy (hoiild nat ibmetimes exercif^ 
k Ibr die gratiikalidn of hatred, jea^ 
loiky» and tereng&i but thefe paffion^ 
are languid iti a (late of Aatare, where^ 
though there are fewtt Fen:raiDts> there 
are alio fewer temptations to vice y 
and die 4i^rent Iribes are» doubtleis> 
ieii(ible» that the detriment which they 
fiiould mutoaUy fuftaiii, £roni the ufe of 
poifbned artows id their wars> would far 
overbalance any advantage which could 
re&ik therefrom. Much, however, is 
to be attributed to that friendly and 
kofpitable difpofition by which they are^ 
happily diftinguifhed froqi the more 
Northern htdians^ being intirely defti- 
tute of that ferocity which charadlerifes 
the Indians^ codtiguoui to our^Conti^ 
netktal Jbiitrie^ * Coloniesi and w][iich 
prompts them to commit fuch horri^i^. 
ravages on their interior defencelefs in-* . 
hatHtants«. 
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The Religious Sentiments of all the 
known tribes in Dutch Guiana are near- * 
ly fimilar. They all firmly believe the 
exiftence of one fupreme God, the Au- 
, thor of all Nature. But the foundation 
of this belief depends not on contem- 
plating the eifeds of that wifdom and 
power, which has diipoied the innume- 
rable orbs of the univerfe with fuch harr 
niony, that millions of worlds resolve 
round millions without impediment to 
each other; nor on the order, beauty, 
and regularity which is apparent in eve- 
ry part of this our material fyftem ; 
but on the deformities and convulfions' 
of Nature, which, to a plilofopher^ 
tend to create fcepticifm and infidelity. 
The Indian^ however, fees unquefU- 
onable evidences of a Deity in earth- 
quakes, prodigies, thunder-ftormsi. and 
tempcfts, 
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The principal attribute witli w!iich 
thefe tribes endow the Deity is bene- 
volence; and though ihey impute the 
good, yet they attribute none of the ills 
of life to him. Good and evil they 
think fo eflentially different, fo incom- 
patible with each other, that they can 
never flow from the fame fource; and 
have therefore inftituted an order of fub- 
ordinate malevolent beings, correfpond- 
ing to our commonly received ideas of 
Devils, who delight in, and are per- 
mitted to inflift, miferies on mankind. 
To them are attributed all the misfor- 
tunes and afflidtions of life. Death, dif- 
eafes, wounds, bruifes and all the un- 
lucky accidents of life, are fuppofed to 
refult immediately from the malign in- 
fluence of thefe beings, who are called 
Yowabods by the Indians^ who think 
that they are conftantly employed in 
concerting meafures for afflicfting them. 
To thefe Towabods^ therefore, they di- 
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iheir fupplications» arid in afBtfllibiv 
ufe various ei^deavours (o avertu or ap-t 
peafe, their maltvolencc j while the «dl^ 
oration of die fnpretxie Deity k uitke^ 
aeg^e(3:cd. 

In almod every family thero is « per^ 
fan confecrated to this iervica, who^ 
unites in hicai^lf the facerdota] nod me-r 
dical cfaarader^. The^ are cdled P^ii'Sn 
or Symmeties,, and arc bdievedi^ \^ 
the ]aity» to have a partioular mflocacQ 
with thefe Towa6oas, not only for avcFt<«^ 
ing their dilpleafare from particidar ob« 
je<ft8, but in drawing dowQ their rcngp'^ 
ance upon fuch perfbns aa tfai^ plea&x. 
a belief, which thefe Peii*a iooeiliuitly 
cuhivate, froni felf-^intereffapd prmcifAcs^ 
wl>ich have ever be^n found inherent m 
all orders of men^ v^hether ift a ftate c^ 
nature or of civilization. When, kher«*« 
£>re, a perfon is ^ck^ or wounded^ afi*. 
plication is imt^eduitely made to « Sym^ ' 
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jskcticf who at night vifits his pati<&t, 
with all the implements neceiTary to ex- 
erciie his leveral fundions. Of thefc 
the priQcip^l one is a large calabafh, 
freed from its ^eds and internal fpxxngf 
fubftancet in which there is a variety 
of fmall circular, as well as of long, nar- 
row holes» made in different parts of the 
ihell, whidi is likewife painted with va^ 
nous colours. Within the fhell are pnt 
feverai fmall white flones, which are a 
^lecies of agates, and on this account 
are held in fuperfldtiou^ veneration hy 
the laity among the Indians^ who durfl 
not even touch them; to thefe are add-* 
ed a great number of fmall pea-like 
feeds, vari^ted with black and yellow 
fpots, which, as is commonly believed 
by the Indians^ will occafion the teeth 
to fkU out if they are chewed. A long 
round piece of wood is then run through 
the middle of the fheli, from end to 
end, by means of two holes properly 
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made> fo that each end of the iHck ex-* 
tends about a foot beyond the calaba(h) 
the largeft end affords a handle^ and the ' 
other is ornamented with a long firing of 
beautiful feathers, of various colourSj 
wound on the flick in fpiral circles. 



With this magical jbell the Peii begins 
his nodlurnal exorcifm^ about ten o'clock . 
in the evening, having firfl darkened . 
the room, and made every one quit it 
except his patientj he then rattles his 
fhell, by turning it flowly, in a circular 
motion, at the fame time finging a iup^ 
plication to the Yowahooy which, as well 
as the motion of the (hell, is inceflandy 
repeated until midnight, when the Peii 
pretends to have an interview with the 
Towahoo J and at that time two appa-« 
rently diflinft voices may be always 
overheard, by any perfbn who has the 
curiofity to liflen, unlefs it happens to 
rain at that time, when the Peii imme-> 

diately 
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dlately poftpones his incantation to the - 
next evening. What paffes at thefe in- . 
terviews is unintelligible even to the 
Indian laity themfelves ; but the Peii 
makes a report conformable to his con- 
jeftures concerning the event of his pa- 
tient's diforder ; tho' ufually in an ambi- 
guous or doubtful ftile. 

There are many of the White Inhabi- 
tants, who have long irefided in this Co- 
lony, that believe the reality of thefe in- 
terviews; nor will they be perfuaded 
that the voice, which is attributed to 
the TowahoOf and which feems to come 
from the woods, can poffibly be made 
by the Peii, ' . 

This ceremony has. fome analogy to 
the Pawwaws of the North American 
Indians i anddiideed all the different 
tribes on the continent pretend to an in- 
tercourfc with evil ipirits i but the Peii's 
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carry their difiimulation £> far» tbattbejr 
adt t^ farce on tbecniel ves when thej are 
diibrdered ; a pradice> which has hoc a 
little contributed to overthrow oU doobiB 
^ the iincerity of their pretenfiooa* 

Thefe exorcifms are uToally repeated 
every nighty during the increaie of the 
patient's indiipofition ; but after a favour* 
able change^ or cri&s^ has happened to 
the diicaie> the Peii pretends to extras 
the caofe of the diforder^ by flicking 
the part which has been moft painful^ or 
moil zSc&cd, and then pulls out of his 
mouth either £Kh-b(Hies> thorns^ iiiakes 
teeth, or ibaie fuch fubftance, which he 
has before concealed therein, but wfaid) 
he pretends were maliciouOy conveyed 
into the affedted part by the T^rwar^ 
k$a. The patient then imagines himielf 
eured, and the influence of imagina*^ 
lion not a litde accelerates his recovery^ 
During this time^"however> they do 

not 
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IKit I9c^^dt die ufe of thofe few remedies, 
wfaofe properties have been dilcovered 
rather bechance than deiign, and which 
they have obferved to produce good ef^ 
^ds in cafes apparently foiilar, without 
knowing, or pretending to know^ the 
manner of their operation* And it is 
from this fimple origint that the fciencb 
of medicine^ divefted from its modern 
improvements^ derived its exiftence* 
Diligentes homines haec mrtaflet quae^ 
plerumque melius re^nderent; deinde 
aegrotantibus ea prascipere» ca^piiTes 
^< iic medicinam ortam: fubinde alio* 
" rum falute, aliorum interitu, perni- 
^* ciofa difcernentenx a falutaribus *. *• 
But if the combined power of exorcifm 
and medicine is infufficient to preferyo 
life, the Peii attributes the patient's 
death either to the implacable invete-- 
rtcy rf the ThmiiDo^ or to the bfluence 

• Ct^us, fnffiit. lib. i. j>. ^. 
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of fomc other Peii, whom the patient 
has unhappily made his enemy, and 
who has counteraded all his endeavours 
for his recovery. After the patient's 
death, the calabafh, which has been 
imfucceisfuUy ufed, is buried, and a new 
one made to fupply its place. . 

The order of Peii's is hereditary, and 
is conferred only on the eldeft ion of a 
Peii, who is initiated into the myfteries 
of his Peiifliip with much private, but 
fuperftitious ceremony, continued for fe« 
veral weeks; and, among other whim** 
iical ceremonies pradlifed on this occa* 
fion, he is dofed with the juice of To- 

• 

bacco, till it no longer operates as aa 
emetic : Tobacco being efteemed a (a- 
cred plant among all the Aborigines Q£ui^ 
merica. 

The day after the Indiari^ death, he 
is buried naked, by an afTemblage of 
his relations^ friends, and acquaintance, 

who. 
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who, when the ceremony is over, drown 
their fbrrow in.a drunken feaft, in. which 
their Piworree is freely difpenfed; . this, 
with another drink, which is but little 
different, and is called Beltera, being 
the only fermented liquors known to 
thefe Indians before the Europeans tranf- 
planted themfelves hither. Thefe occa- 
fions prcfent a ludicrous fpeftacle of cry- 
ing, finging, riot, and drunkennefs ; 
the old women are particularly noify and 
petulent, and diftinguifh themfelves by 
finging loud fongs in praife of the perfori 
deceafed; and the whole is a confufe^ 
fcene of mirth and forrow, ridiculoufly 
combined in the fame objedt. After 
the body has lain in the earth for feve- 

ral months, and the flefli is fuppofed to 
be perfedliy rotten, the grave is open-, 
ed, and the bones taken out and diftri- 
buted among the relations, on which 
occafion the fame ludicrous fcene of riot 
and forrow is again re-a£ted. 

Though 
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Though individuals in the diftennt 
tribes of Lidiatts live in amity^ aad ex* 
ercife the rules of hofpitality towards 
each other, yet they have no Chid; are 
neither retrained nor proteded by any 
laws, but an injury, when ofibred, it 
either revenged or forgiven, according 
to the diipofition of the if^ofcd peribn« 
But happily injuries are unfircqpent, as 
they ever muft be, in a ftate wherii 
luxury and inequality are unknown i 
where the inhabitants have no wants 
l>ut what are eafily fupplied; whcr* 
every blciling of nature is the ooomx^a 
undivided property of all ; and whcce, 
of confequence, there can be no tempt>» 
ations to difhonefty and injuftice. Aa 
injury committed in fuch a ilate oauft 
be either the efFed of drunkenneft or 
wantonnefs; and it is univerially oIh 
fcrvcd, that all their quarrels arile finoaa: 
intemperance only. 
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In this ftate, the father retrains iii< 
children by parental authority^ until 
tibey arrive at an ^e of maturityt in 
which reaibn is fufficient to withftand 
the feeble teipptations to which they 
are expofed. At this time they marry; 
and though polygamy is univerially al*. 
lowedt it is not often pradifed ; and an 
ImKan is rarely feen to be the huiband 
of more than one wife^ unkfs the former 
is become old and difagreeable« la 
this cafe the hufband takes a fecond^ at 
die age of ieven or eight years, who 
lives and fiiblferves the former in all do- 
meftic employments until the term of 
puberty, which, in this climate, is uAi- 
dly between ten and eleven years, at 
whidi time (he cohabits with xht huf- 
band. The ceremony of marriage is 
nothing niore than a drunken feaft. 
But notwithftanding they have no reli« 
|;ious reftraints to conjugal fidelity, yet 
adultery is icfi frequent than among ci^ 
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Vilized nations^ where too. many at the 
altar, in the moil folemn manner, impi-* 
oufly ent^r into engagements, without 
intending to fulfil them ; a crime £> 
common, that its frequency is abfurd^ 
ly urged as an excufe for its com^ 
miffion. But with the Indians, Na- 
ture is their only law to love, and con- 
flancy is Nature's didtatc. This, how- 
ever, is the cafe only with thofe who 
live at a diftance from, and are uncor- 
rupted by, the Europeans ; thofe //i- 
dians, who have a nearer and more con- 
ftant intercourfe with the Whites, be- 
ing encouraged in their natural pro-. 
penfity to intemperance, that the de- 
bauchery of their wives may be efFe&ed 
with more facility. There is no injury, 
however, of which the Indians are more 
fenfible, or which they oftener revenge ; 
but this they never attempt on the 
Whites, for whom they have no fmall 
veneration. But though chaftity aftq: 

J piarriage 
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marriage k required, it is far from being 
deemed neccflary even in the females 
before that ceremony ; not that the 
hulband, like thofe of an Oriental na- 
tion, is difpleafed at being put off with 
a virgin ; but it feems a matter of pcrfcdt 
indifference. 

After marriage, a houfe, with its fur-*- 
niture, fuch as I have already defcribed^ 
' is provided for the new married couple, 
contiguous to that of the father's ; and 
as the men find themfelves ftronger than 
the women, they claim a fuperiority, 
which, in fpije of love, they exercife 
over their wives, who not only fubferve 
them in all domeftic offices, but even in 
agriculture, after the men have firft 
cleared the ground from its trees. Heri 
the women plant CafTava, Plantins, and 
Yams, fufficient for making of bread 
and Piworree, thefe three being almoft 
the only vegetables which they ufe, 

Y that 
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that arc not the fpontancous produc-^ 
tions of Nature; and in this climate, 
one- month's labour annually is amply 
futHcient for the cultivation of thefe 
produdlions. 

An appetite fof animal food> and tbi^ 
facility of acquiring it in this country, 
has rendered the men all hunters ; and 
indeed hunting is almoft their only em- . 
ployment. Whenever their meat is at 
an end, the hufband takes his arrows, 
find goes in queft of game. If he is 
unfuccefsful in his fearch after Deer, 
Labba's, &c. he fits down by a tree, and 
imitates the cry of a Puccarara^ or In-- 
dian Coney ; and as they are very nu- 
inerous, feveral of them foon appear, of 
^vhich he (hoots as many as he wants, 
and returns home, where he continues 
. till hunger reminds him that his mbat 
is gone. If he has an appetite for fifli, 
he goes to a fmall creek, emptying into 

a rir^ 
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^ river. Thefe are ufually kept fenced 
at the mouth, leaving only a ftnall open- 
ing, three- or four feet in v^^idth, through 
which the fifh enter with the tide of. 
flood in queft of food. This opening 
the /;?ii//^« ftops, at the point of high 
water, with a fence made from iflicks, 
tied together fo clofe, that the fifh can- 
not cfcape through them. Many of 
thefe creeks are empty at low water, 
^ and the fifti are found lying on the mud. 
When this is not the cafe, the fifh are 
intoxicated, by throwing into it a 
bruifed root of Hiarra, at the point of 
low water, and the fifli foon float mo^ 
tionl'efs on the furface of the water, and 
are then taken. 

Their ufual method of cooking aft 
animal food, is by boiling it either with 
water, or the juice of Poifbn Cafiava, to 
which they add fucfa a quantity of Red 
Fepper, 2$ would inftandy cxcofmc the 
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mouth of a perfon unaccufto'med to iU 
ufe, which is indil'penfibly neceflary in 
this climate, to corroborate thefolids, 
and promote digedion, which would 
otherwifc be imperfe<S; though it is a 
general but miftaken opinion, that the 
copious ufe of fpices is detrimental to 
the inhabitants of hot climates; whereas 
nothing is more produdive of health ; 
and we find that Nature has not only 
produced them more particularly in thefc 
climates, but taught the inhabitants 
their ufe 5 and not only the Indians of 
America between the Tropics, but the 
inhabitants of ,/^/V^ and the £^, all 
feafon their food with a great quantity 
of Spices, particularly Pepper; a pradice 
in which they are like wife imitated, in a , 
^eater or lefs degree, by all the Europe" 
ans who have relided in thefe countries 
long enough to acquire the knowledge of 
its ufe. By this pradice the Indians 
wholly prcferve themfelvcs from thole 
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Intermitting Fevers which are endemial 
to the other inhabitants of Guiana, who 
do not imitate them therein. But tho' 
the Indians live in the exceffive ufe of 
Pepper, they are never afflidted with the 
Gout, notwithftanding the humidity of 
the air renders it particularly troublefome 
to thofe of the White Inhabitants, who 

have tranfported it from Europe; and 
I think that Spices ought to be no lon- 
ger enumerated among the praedifpofing 
caufes of that difordcr. The Indians, 
however, ufe but little Salt with their 
food, and until the Europeans vifited 
them, they had none, except what 
they fometimes procured by boiling fea- 
water in their fmalt clay pots; but the 
far inland inhabitants fcarce ever faw any 
in their lives. The Indians have no fct 
time of eating except at evening, when 
they return /from hunting; at other 
times they cat whenever they are ftimu- 

lated by hunger. 
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I forgot to inform you, that the Peii*s 
religioufly abftain from the flefti of 
oxen^ fheep, and all other animals that 
have been tranfpknted from* Europe^ 
and are unnatural to America. 

i 

The Lidians drink Piworrce with 
their food, when they have it, but their 
indolent improvidence often render* 
them deftitute of it ^ in which cafe w^* 
ter, fupplies its place. In this climate^ 
however, and with their natural propen* 
fity to intemperance, their iniprovidencd 
. is a blefling, as they Would otherwife be 
intoxicated, the greateit part of their 
lives. Their unconcern for futurity^ 
however, is by fto means fingular or un- 
natural, improvidence being the univer- 
fal charad:eriftic of all uncivilized na- 
tions. To forego prefent eafe for futurfe 
advantage, to negleft an immediate for 
a diftant enjoyment, 6an only be fug- 
gcfted by cultivated reajfon. 
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As the Indians have but little, and 
often no Salt, whenever they have a 

r 

greater quantity of animal food than is 
required for prefent ufe, they preferve it 
after the manner of the Darken Indians^ 
by drying and fmoaking it over a fmall 
fire; and when the fucculency is, by 
that means, diffipated, it may be kept 
for many months without danger of pu- 
trefadlioru 

The fimplicity of the lives of theie 

people, the paucity of their wants, and 
the eafe with which they are fupplied, 
yci a country fo happily fituated, and fo 
liberally endowed with the neceflaries 
of life, leaves the greater part of their 
time unoccupied with the cares -of 
procuring fuftenance, in which they 
have ample leifure to purfue the various 
modesofamufement andpleafure. Which 
are moft agreeable to their fimple, ruftic 
inclinations : A part of thefe idle hours 
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they pais in bathing and fwioiming in 
the rivers, which they do in comp^ 
nieSy without diftindtion of (ex, feverat 
times a day; and they are (b conflant and 
expert at fwimming, that they almoft 
deferve to be clailed with amphibious a* 
nimalsi this they find not only an agree • 
able but lalubrious exercile, as it tends 
to reprefs exceilive perfpiration, and pre- 
fervc health : At other times they vifit 
each other, and are mutually entertained^ 
not on!y with the fimple occurretices of 
their lives, but with a variety of fables, 
which are merry, fignificant, and replete 
with fuch fimple morality, as their con* 
fined obienations and uncultivated minds 
have fuggefted. On thefe occafions they 
cftcn abandon themfelves to puerile 
mirth, dancing, or immoderate laugh- 
ter; but harmony and good -humour 
ever p:^vail, until they are intoxicated 
by dank. But the greateft part of their 
hoQr$ ace idly pafiled in their 

hammocks. 
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hammocks, in which they not only 
fleep, but eat, converfe, play, blow a 
kind of rough clumfy flutes, eradicate 
their beards, or view themfelves in glaf- 
fes, and admire their features, for they 

« 

are not untindlured with vanity. 

Their indolence feems to be conftifu- 
tional, produced by the warmth and hu- 
midity of the atmofphere, which confpire 
to relax and debilitate the inhabitantis, 
and render them lefs vigorous and adlivc 
than thofe of colder climates. But if 
they have lefs ability or difpofition for 
labour, they alfo find it lefs neceiiary 
than in other climates ; as the fame heat 
and moifture which thus enervates the 
body, generates an exuberant fertility of 
foil, a fpeedy luxuriant vegetation, and 
a multiplicity of fpontaneous animal and 
vegetable productions; which, with the 
abfence of winter, and other peculiar ad- 
vantages, amply compenfate for this de- 
bility. 
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bility. It is thus that almoft every 111 is, 
in ibme degree, alleviated by an atten* 
dant advantage. 

Though the tndianizx^ ,but little ac- 
quainted with midwifery. Nature has 
happily rendered it unncceflary, as a dif- 
ficult or painful birth is fcarce ever 
known, nothing more bejng neceflary 
thaa to receive the infant when it fpon- 

' taaeoufly prefents itfelf, and divide the 
urabilic veflels, which they do with a 
brand of fire, which cauterizes their 
orifices, and renders a ligature unnecef- 
iary. On thefe occafions the women fuf-^ 
fer fo little, that they feem to have 
been exempted from the fentence of 
bringing forth in forrow, which was pro- 
nounced on Rvey and is inflidted on all 

' the females of civilized countries. The 
mother and new born infant, when de- 
livered, are carried, and plunged into 
the water, and the next day the former 
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rcfumcs the difcharge of her domeftift 
employments* 



Children here are fcarce ever born 
with natural imperfections; it is very 
uncommon to fee an Indian either lamp 
or deformed. The children, inftead of 
being oppf effed with excefs of care and 
iftdulgeAce, pafs a ftate of infancy with« 
out receiving much attention or afSft^^ 
ftAce fr6m the parents^ except food on* 
ly : but this negledt is far from proving 
detrimental* and they much fboner a.c-^ 
quire ftrength and fplf •>• fufficiency* 
** Mcdhs ilia educatio, quam indulgen«» 
** tiam vocamuS, nervos omnes et men- 
** tis ct corporis friget *." The males, 
ts they grow towards manhood, attend 
the father in hunting ; and by habitude 
and experience acquire a degree of fa- 
gacity and e^cpertnefs at this exerciiei 

* ^intil. lib. i. cap. 3. 
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by which all the Indians are diftinguifh- 
cd. The females, at the fame time» 
are devoted to the fervice and affift- 
ance of the mother, in her fcveral em- 
ployments. 

As the Indians are intircly. ignorant 
of Letters, they are unable to compre- 
hend the manner in which they ob-* 
fcrve the knowledge of things commu- 
nicated by their afTiflance ; and books 
they behold with fuperftitious venera- 
tion, as inftruments by which the know^ 
ledge of paft and future fecrets are dif- 
covered. They feem to have fome no- 
tion of a future ftate ; but their ideas 
on this particular are fo confufed and 
doubtful, that they feem rather to hope 
than believe a future exiftence : but 
they feem by no means foUicitous to 
fatisfy themfelves on this fubjed, there 
being an indolent tranquillity and inat- 
tention to futurity, which predominates 

not 
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not only in this, but every other parti- 
cular; and their cares, inftead of ex- 
tending to a ftate of future exiftence, 
feldom reach beyond the prefen^hour; 
nor, except in the fingle article of agri- 
culture, do they ever make any provi- 
fion for futurity ; and though the la- 
bour required for cultivating a fufficient 
quantity of Caflava is fo trifling, yet 
they often delay their cares on this 
particular, till they are not only defti- 
tute of Piworrec, but even of bread, 
in which cafe they contentedly recur to 
the ufe of Sipera, or Green-heart-tree 
Apples. 

This indolent negle£t and unconcern, 
which, in a colder climate, would be 
produdive of mifery, in this occafions 
only prefent inconvenience, and confli- 
tutes in their difpofitions a happy tran- 
quillity, which is^ immutable either by 
want or abundance. When furrounded 

with 
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with plenty^ they are voracious and 
intemperate; when their fkuatlon is 
the reverie, they abftemioufly fuffer tlie 
inconvf niencies of want, without ap^ 
parent defire or anxiety. If human 
happineis confifts in contentment^ thefe 
people muft neceflarily be, of all others, 
Ae moft happy ; where they have no 
wants hut what are eaijly fupplicd, and 
where all are in a ftate of perfeft equa- 
lity, in which the tortures of difeon- 
tent, envy, ambition, arid avarice can- 
not poffibly exift. 

As the Indians have no method of 
Computing Time, for any number of 
years, it is impoffil^e to aifeertaiii the 
length of their lives ; many of them; 
however, appear cpvered wi^ wrin^ 
kles, and all other msudcs of old ^e, 
except b^ldnefs and g^ey hairs, from 
whidi they art all exempt, even in ^p 
mxA advanced ^e« "^^f iiowever; 
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calculate the diftancc of events by in- 
tervening Moons, where their number 
does not exceed ten or twelve ; but af- 
ter that they feldom remember their 
number with any exaftnefs. Their me- 
thod of Numeration is by units, tens, 
and fcores, till they reach an hundred, 
after which they have no exadk method 
of expreffing the number of ebje<9:s> 
but ufually do it, by (hewing fuch a 
quantity of hairs as they think has 
the neared relation to the numbers of 
which they would convey m idea« 

In all their traffic, either with each 
ether or the Eunapean^^ they edimate 
the value cS things according to their 
prefent want ; and an Indian at on« 
time ihail reqmfe an ax, in exchange 
for that for which at another he witt 
dcRKiBd only a fi0i-hook, without re- 
garding any <lii|>roportioa feetweca their 
value. 

The 
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. The Arrowauk Indians never engage 
in any wars with their neighbours, nor 
even in the pradice of making flaves 
from among the interior inhabitants, to 
which the Dutch have incited the Car^ 
ribbee and Accawau tribes. Whether 
they are fenfibIeJ^ that hands were not 
givea them to defti'oy each other i or 
whether they are influenced by pufiUa* 
nimity, I will not determine; they 
have, however, maintained themfelves 
in a ftate of perfefl: independence with- 
out wars. This is by no means diiE- 
cult among uncivilized nations, if care 
is only taken not to injure or provoke 
them to revenge. An acquiiition of' 
ufelefs territory, or of ufelels flaves, 
cannot poflibly excite a people to war j 
and it would be difficult to maintain a 
nation in fubje&ion, who have {o it^ 
wants ; and to attempt it, would be a 
certain trouble without any advantage^ 
And we find that all barbarous nations 
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engage in war from a ipirit of revenge, 
rather than views of- intereft; except 
only v^here they have an opportunity 
of felling thofe prifbners * to others, 
which to themfelves would be ufeleis. 
Such an opportunity has indeed been 
furniflied to the Indians of Guiana, 
fince the Dutch have made fettlements 
on this Coaftj but they have prevented 
its injuring the peaceable Arrowauks, 
by exempting them from the poflibility 
of becoming flaves. 

I N reviewing the Manners of thefc 
Indians^ fome few particulars excepted, 
I furvey an amiable picture of primseval 
innocence and happinefs ; which arifes 
chiefly from the fewnefs of their wants, 
and their univeffal equality. The latter 
deftroys all diftindtions among' them, 
except thofe of age and perfonal merit, 
and promotes the eafe, harmony, and 
freedom of their mutual converfatioii 

and 
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and intercourfe* This facilitates the 
happinefs of the Indian Lover> who 
finds no obdades to the firuition of his 
defires from inequality in rank or for- 
tune, or from the views which ambition 
and intcred infpire ; and this annihilates 
all envy and difcontent# But the ad- 
vantages refulting from the paucity and 
fimplicity of their defires,. contribute to 
their felicity in a more eminent degree^ 
Man's real wants are but few. and thoie 
few not long ; though in civilized coun- 
tries they have been multiplied by 
luxury and refinement to an excrucia- 
ting excefs. 

Thofe who have been unhappily fa- 
miliarized to all the various refine- 
ments of luxury and effeminacy which 
attend the Great, and whofe deluded 
imaginations efteem them eflential to 
happinefs, will hardly believe that an 
Iff4Mft^ without any othe^- covering but 

what 
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what modefly requires, with a (helter 
which cannot deferve the name of a 
houfei and the few culinary add do- 
tncftic utcnfils which I have already 
enumerated^- without any other terre-» 
ftrial pofleffions, and only the ruftic food 
which is procured by huntings drefled 
without variety, art, or delicacy, could 
form any pretenfions to felicity ; and yet^ 
if I may be allowed to judge from exter- 
nal appearances, the happinefs of thefe 
people may be juftly enVied even by the 
wealthy of the moft refined countries j 
as their happy ighorance of thofe extra- 
vagant defires and endlefs purfuits, 
which agitate the great luxurious world, 
excludes every wifh beyond their pre*' 
fent enjoyments. 

The fcwnefs and (implicity of their 
Wants, with the abundance of means 
for their fupply, and the eafe with 
which they are acquired, renders all di- 

Z 2 vifion 
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vifion of property ufelefs. Each amic^^ 
biy participates the ample bleffings of 
an extenfive country, without rivalling 
his neighbour, or interrupting his hap- 
pinefs. This renders all government 
and all laws unnecefTary, as in fuch a 
Aate there can be no temptations to dif- 
honefty, fraud, injuflice, or violence, 
nor indeed any deiires which may not 
be gratified with innocence s and that 
chimerical pronenefs to vice, which, 
among civilized nations, is thought to 
be a natural propenfity, has no exiftence 
in a State of Nature like this, where 
eyery one pcrfedlly enjoys the bleffings 
of his native freedom and indepen- 
dency, without any reftraints or fears, 
but thofe of religion, which their Peii's 
have artfully created : To thefe, how- 
ever, the inhabitants of all countries 
are, in a greater or lefs degree, fub- 
jeded. I 
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To acquire the art of difpenfmg -with 
all imaginary wants, and contenting 
ourfelves with the real conveniencies of 
life/ is the nobleft exertion of reafon, 
and a moft ufeful acquifition, a^ it 
elevates the mind above the viciflitudes 
of fortune. Socrates juftly obferves, 
** That thofe who want Icaft approach 
" neareft to the Gods, who wrant no* 
** thing." The fimplicity, however,'* 
which is fo apparent in the manners of 
thefe IndianSy is not the effcdt of a phi- 
lofophieal felf-denial, but of their igno- 
rance of more refined enjoyments, which, 
however, produces effefts equally happy 
with thofe which refult from the moft 
auftere philofophy ; and their manners 
prefeut an emblem of the fabled Elyiian 
fields, where individuals need not the af- 
'fiftance of each other, but yet preferve a 
conftant intercourfe of love and friendship. 

Qfortunatinimiumy bona ft fna nor int. 

VxRG. 
Z3 
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Thefe Indians are indeed unlettered 
and ignorant^ as are all thofe whofe 
wants are few ; the progrefs of arts and 
icienccs having ever kept pace with 
luxury. Mankind feldom attend to ob- 
jects, which are not connedted ' with 
either their pleafures or neceilities ; and 
where curiofity is thus unexcited, reaiba 
will never undergo, the trouble of in- 
ftigating the properties and caufes of ob- 
jects, which, wh?n difcovered, could af- 
ford no entertainment : Where, there-- 
fore, the wants and defines of m^nkinc) 
are few, their enquiries, and conle- 
quently their knowlege, will be confined. 
This ignorance, however, is a vehicle of 
happinefs to thefe Indians, as it woulc^ 
certainly render them miferable to be 
endowed with fentiments and defires 
ijbove their capacity of enjoyment; and 
happy will it be, if they never emerge 

from their prefent flate, 
/ 

Several 
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Several modems, celebrated in the li- 
terary world, from dbfcrving the inno- 
cence and happinefs which favage na- 
tions enjoy, though ignorant of the 
liberal arts, have from thence infer- 
red, that arts and iciences were pre- 
judicial to civilized fbdety, and have 
proceeded to charge them with all the 
ill effefts refulting from luxury, which 
has ever been their companion, or 
rather their parent. In this, however, 
they have egregioufly erred; as thole 
things which, in a State of Nature, are 
ufelefs, may be highly falutary in a State 
of Civilization ; as arts and fciences 
are the fureft antidote againft the evils 
of luxury and refinement. The ills pf 
civilized fbciety have their fource in the 
unnatural inftitution and unequal dxftri- 
bution of property, which is neceliarily 
produced by the different degrees of 
fagacity, induftry, and frugality in 
individuals, tranfmitted to, and aug- 

Z 4 mented 
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mented by, an accumulating pofterlty, 
till the difproportion in the poffeflion^ 
of different individuals becomes enor- 
mous, and creates a thoufand unna- 
tural diftin£);ions among mankind, ea- 
abling Ibme to fquander the bread of 
provinces in a profufion pf fatiating plea- 
furesj w^hil'e multitudes fuffer by w^ant, 
iiifulted by every fpecies of fubordinate 
tyranny, and oppreffed by every lavy 
which gives others protection ; wjiile ob- 
je<9:s dill more wretched, who ^re ema- 
nated with the complicated evils of hun- 
ger and difeafe, uncloathed even witl^ 
rags, difclaimed by the world, and a- 
bandoned to the rigours of winter, pe- 
nury, and defpair, and whole miferies 
rather excite horror than compaffion, 
daily (hock humanity. Thus the excef- 
five dilproportion of wealth renders the 
poor miferable, without augmenting the 
happinefs of the rich. When this dif- 
parity becomes ^onliderable, tben^ and 

not 
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not till then, luxury advances with 
all its attendant pleafures and refine-^ 
Uients, which, without communicating 
an increafc of h^ppinefs tp thpfe who 
enjoy them, tempt thofp who have 
them not to endeavour to aaquire them 
by unjuft and violent mean?. Man- 
kind are then taught to popne<5t the 
idea of happinefs with thofe of dreis^ 
equipage, afHuence, ^d all the various 
amufements which luxury has invented; 
thence they become the flaves of a thou- 
fand unnatural imaginary wants, which 
become the fource of envy, difcontent, 
fraud, injuftice, perjury, and violence, 
by ftimulating inordinate appetites, and 
creating unnatural temptations to vice, 
too powerful for the fway of reafon j 
and thus mankind becomes the author 
of moral Evil. 

We, in a ftate of civilization, uni- 
ycrfally complain of an inability to con- 
form 
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jfbrm to the didtates erf" reafon and vir- 
tue : an inability which has been un- 
juftly charged to a natural propenfity to 
vice, but which i$ the fole produdtion 
of luxury, and unknown in a ftate of 
nature. Luxury, however, in genera- 
ting immorality, likewiie promotes the 
advancement of literature, whicl^ by 
a variety of means, tends to reprefs and 
difcountenance vice.. A (late in this fi- 
tuation, like a body corrupted by in- 
temperance, requires to be fupported 
by the continuation of corrupt means ;. 
and luxury in the rich promotes induftry 
and arts, and feeds and cloaths the la*, 
bouring poor, who would otherwife 
ftarve. Thus by an unnatural perver- 
ficMi of things, the members of a cor- 
rupt ftate derive advantage not only 
from the follies, but vices of each other ; 

and the fabulous fpeech and confeflioi> 
of a dying malefaftor prevents many 

from ftarving. 

But 
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But every kind of life has its peculiar 
advantages as well as evils. The vices 
of civilized countries^ though more nu- 
merous, are iQfs terrible.' Artificial 
wants extend the circle of dur pleafures ; 
and even luxury, by multiplying our 
defires, enlarges our capacity for happi- 
nefs. Whether, therefore, we pafs life 
in the ruftic fimplidty and ignorance of 
Hottentot Barbarifm, or in the endlefs 
pleafures of Refinement and Luxury, 
we fhall all arrive to the fame end, and 
perhaps with an equal portion of hap- 
pinefs, as far as it 'depends on external 
enjoyn^cnts, abftradting only the mife- 
ries of real want and difeafc. 

However various the conditions of 
jnankind may be, the diftribution of 
happinefs and mifery in life, is far fronx 
being io unequal as is generally be- 
lieved : Good and evil are indifcrimi- 
pately mingled in every cup ; the Mo- 
narch 
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narch in his purple, and the Beggar in 
his rags, are expofed to their refpedtiire 
cares and afilidtions. Agreeable objects, 
by poiTeflion and familiarity^ lofe their 
aptitude and capacity for pleafing ; and 
in every ftate of life, hope ends in dif-^ 
appointment, and enjoyment in fatiety. 
From this conclufion jufUce, however, 
obliges me to except the happinefs I 
once derived from your endearing fo- 
ciety and converfation, unallayed by 
enjoyment i and I can with^ truth afTure 
you, that neither abfence, nor diflance 
of iituation, will ever impair the efleem 
and devotion with which I ix\oft aifeQ:^ 
tionately am, 

pear Brother, 

Your, &Ca 
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LETTER IV. 

Rio Demerary, Nov. 1 5, i ^66. 

Dear Brother, 

FROM my preceding Letters you 
will be able to form aii idea of 
the flate of Guiana before the 
European Nations vifited, and fettled 
themfelves on this Coaft. It now re- 
mains for me briefly to inform you 
of the fubiequent changes which have 
been induced by European Policy, In- 
duftry, and Luxury. Religion I omit, 
becaufe that feems to have had no in- 
fluence in thefe alterations. It is my 
intention, however, to confine my in^ 
formation, relative to thefe particulars, 

foldy 
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Iblely to that part of Guiana^ which is 
inhabited by the fubjefts of the United 
Provinces j my knowledge of the other 
European Colonies being too imperfed: 
to merit a conmiui^ication. 

The moft ancient and confiderabl6 
of all the Dutcb Colohies in Guiana^ 
is Surinam I but as that River, with 
its Settlements, which were made firfl 
fay the SubjeAs of England^ are already 
ibfficiently known in Europe^ I ihall 
omit a defcription of them. 

Next in the order of fituation is 
the Colony of Berbice^ fituated on the 
fhores of the River of that name> about 
twenty-five leagues N. W. by W. f N* 
diftant from Surinam^ running frorfi 
North to South, and di&rharging it&lf 
intO' the Atlantic Ocean. The Coaft on 
each fide of the River forms a Bay at 
its entrance, which is near a mile in 

widths 
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wklth» having a fmaU Ifland in the 
middle, known by the name of Crab 
Ifland. Oppofite this Ifland, on the 
eaftern ihore, is a fmall Poft, with fe- 
veral pieces of cannon, and fome fol- 
diers; but the channel on the other 
fide, which is navigable for veffels of 
any burthen, . is undefended, and cover- 
ed by the Ifland from the guns on the 
oppofite fliore. Without the entrance 
of this River is a Bar, which, at high 
tide, has feldom more than fixteen feet 
of water 5 but within, the water is of 
fufficient depth, and the river is navi- 
gable, for (hips of burthen, two hun-* 
^red miles from its mouth. 

. The Plantations are, fituated on each 
fide of the River, and extend near 
three hundred miles from its entrance. 
Fort Najfau^ which is the Seat of Go- 
vernment, and contiguous: to which 
are the Public Offices, Churches, and 

Houfes 
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Houfcs of the Civil and Military Of^ 
iicers, being fituated at one hundred 
miles from the mouth of the River i the 
Dutch having here, as in all their Co- 
loniesy ncgleded the lower and more 
fertik land, near the fca-coaft, for that 
which is more elevated, in the interior 
part of the country. At prefent, how^* 
ever, they are endeavouring to repair 
their error, and the Seat of Govern- 
ment is foon to be removed to a point 
of land on the eaftern (hore of Berbice, 
about a mile from its entrance, which 
is formed between Berbice and the Ri- 
ver Cony a 9 which there difcharges itfclf 
into the former. 

Conya is a narrow, but deep river, 
running from fouth to north, but di- 
verging fomewhat eafterly from Berbice. 
There are feveral Plantations on the 
fides of this river, which makes a part 
of the Colony of Berbice, which is at 

prefent 
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prcfcnt under the government of his 
Ej^e^lency John Keyliger^ Efquire, who 
is ftiled Governor Gencfal. 

This, like all the Dutch Colonies in 
the Weji Indies^ is under the jurifdic- . 
tion of the Dutch tVeJi India Company, 

4 

and the lands aVe granted grafts^ by 
the Govcfnor and Court of Policy, to 
petitioners, upbn conditional terms of 
fetilement ; and if thefe are not com- 
pfied with, the land again reverts to' 
the. donors, and is granted to other pe^- 
titionens. The inhabitants of this Cd« 
lofty, however, as well as thofe of Su-- 
rinam^ are reftrii^ted from traiifmitting 
tl»e produce of tli^ir Pl'antatibns (which' 
is chiefly Sugar, Cc^e, Cotton, and' 
Cocao,) to any Port which is not widiin: 
th? .Province df i&tkndi a* thofe of^' 
Demerary and Effequebo artf' obliged to 
exp6rt theirs to thd Province of Zed^ 
land. Thefe- ate commereiil reguli- ■ 
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tions, which have been thought ta be 
for the mutual intcrefl of the Company 

and Inhabitants* 

In the year 1763 an infurrcftion 
happened among the Slaves of this Co- 
lony^ who rebelled to the amount of 
feveral thoufands^ and maiTacred a con- 
fiderable number of the White Inhabit- 
ants, while the reft fled to Fort Nq/J'au, 
>yhere, fearing their comppunication 
with the fea-coaft might be obftru<acd, 
the then Governor, by the advice of Jiis. 
Council, precipitately blew iip the Fort, 
and retired, with the White Inhabit- 
ants, :on board feveral merchant ^fhips 
in the River, and failed tQ its entrance^ . 
there to wait for afliftancc from abroad • 
This retreat left the Rebels the uodif- * 
turbed poflibffion of the wholq Colony, 
and threw the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bpuring Colonies, particularly. of Zi^- 
mer^ry and EJfequebo, into, the utnk>ft 

confter- 
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Confternation, as they were the moft 
contiguous to BerAice, and apprehended 
a vifit from the Rebels, which muft 
have been attended with the moft un* 
happy confequences, as their own Haves 
were at leaft five times more numerous 
than the White Inhabitants, and be- 
trayed fo eager a difpofition for revolt* 
ing, that it was feared they would not 
have patience to wait for affiftance from 
dieir brethren in Berbice. 

In this critical fituation, however, 
they experienced the advantage of thein 
connedtion with the fubjefts of Great 
' Britain^ as at this time a fhip of war, 
belonging to Gedney Clarke^ Efq; Col- 
leftor of his Majefty's Cuftoms at Bar^. 
badoesy which had been put into com* 
miflion by Admiral Douglas^ and was 
commanded by a Lieutenant of the J5r/* 
tijh Navy, arrived with a Company of 

Marines, and another of Soldiers, railed 
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afl,t^ ^fc^ce. of Mt. Giar^n Y^P^wm 
p^prifiCpi: of fevipral.pU(ttatiQi^ ia,£>^^ 
^V^ry^ ^ ^?f !3t f^yieral ot^e^r Gen^e?* 
own iis Mofbad^Si Tlii§ afEn^mcint ef-* 
fia^i^ly^fkuflrfrtedthe reb^lUc|US defigns 
of tbf S^vcsi.in.Z)^Affifr^2r^ an4ttbe.civj| 
difler^jons among, the Rcb^ of -S^t^ 
^i¥?? divejirted,, them, from their intended 
vi(k. la the interim^ h^wjevpr, thc^ 
Gov^roo^j: oi Berbice received a body o^ 
Soldiers from Surinam^ and ie\/^ral arm^. 
ed vefiels from the Iflands of Curafoa 
Zftd'SuEu^tia^* vhih which, he failed 
np't&cRiver, and took-pofljeflion of thb 
^an^jer^beady a large Plantatioa belong«€> 
ing to the W^ India Gompaay^ wherci 
he tAaintained hinifelf till the amval q£ 
^tn<3iiksianxat:B:6m ffo/Iofid^. wheoi the{ 

m 

lUbela Mrere ibon: drived. fronj^ thi^ 
^noodjti.' fi-QW,' whence hunger, and> tfaei 
air(fty9:. of the ,In4iMSi. obliged them, 
tt>; r^tur^j^j. and: ftQkjaQ'fliylunx in th^f^it^ 
fbrmer iterji:.. SwjsfAjjhufldredof the 

chief 
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f^ief proiaotensof thijs iiiiurre<5tl6h ^tit 
however burrif, xx broke on the wiled', 
with afi the v^ous ipecies of cruelty 
ibr which fUc'DutcA have been lon^ 
notorious. iBeibre thi$, however, feve* 
ral htindi'eds of the Carribbee Indidks 
were, by the Govemw of Effequebo i$A 
Demerary^ engaged to take t^ arrris 
igiinft theRebdls, WhOiA they not a lit- 
tfe hirraffed, by conccitling themfelves 
in the wobds by diy, arid fetting fire \6 
their houfes in the night, by (hooting kr- 
rovirs fired at the point among theTroo- 
lies, with which they we^re thatched, 
and then killing the Negroes as they 
fled out in confufioli. 

Abbut fifteen leagues North Weft 
from Beriice is the River Demerary, 
near three quarters of a mile in width at 
its entrance, which is in 6 dcg. 46 m. 
North Latitude. On the eaft fide is a 
fandy flioal, extending a little diftancc 

A a 3 from 
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from the fhore ; to avoid this, nothing 
is required but to enter the River near 
its middle^ with its courie in full view^ 
when the water will be found deeper, 
and its entrance eafier^ than that of 
Berbice or Ejfequebo. A little within 
the mouth of the River, on the eaft 
ihore, is a ftnall Poft, with feveral pa*^ 
tereroeSy which are very infufRcient for 
defending the mouth of the River a-* 
gainft a veflel of any forqe, though this 
is the only fortification in this part of 
the Colony. About eight leagues fronx 
thence are three Iflands, at no great 
diftance from, each other. On that 
which is in the middle is the refidcnco 
of the Commandant, and there the 
Courts of Judicature are held, and the 
Company's Troops are ftationed. This 
River is navigable for veflcls of great 
burthen one hundred miles from its 
jnouth, and is fettled near one hundred 

miles f^her. Two hundred miles from 

the 
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the entrance of this River are feveral 
Cataradls, from which the water falls 
by a long, but eafy defcent. Some di- 
ftance above thefe the River divides into 
two branches, which diverge from each 
other about eight points, the one run- 
ning S. W, and the other S. E. But 
their fource has never been difcovered 
by any European. 

One league Weft from Demerary 
is the Great River Effequebo^ which, at 
its entrancCf is nine miles from fhore to 
fliore. In its mouth are three Iflands, 
called the Lagueon IJlands^ two of which 
extend fome diftance without the main 
land. Within thefe are the Fortune 
IJlandSf and within them a fucceflion of 
other Iflands, which is continued the 
diftance of twelve or fourteen leagues 
from the River's mouth, which, on the 
eaftern (hore is defended by a Poft fi* 
xxvl^v to ih^iXiviDemer ary^ though the 

A a 4. . wqftern 
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weftern channel is intirdy dcfenceleis. 
iPoxt Zealand is iituated on 9XX liland 
known by the name of the Fort jyiandp 
lying about ten leagues above the en- 
trance of the River. This Fort mounts 
about forty pieces qi cannoUf and oa 
this Ifland is the ufual residence of the 
Governor^ and other Officers of Go- 
vernment» as well as of fome of the 
Planters, &;c. On this, and all the 
other Iflands, as well as on each fide 
of the River, for a great diftance, are 
Plantations, producing Sugar, Coffee, 
and Cotton chiefly. 

The River EJfequebo receives a great 
number of creeks and rivers on each 
fide; but the principal (Iream has its 
fource more than three hundred miles 
from the fea-coaft, diverging wefterly 
from Demerary, whofe courie from the 
entrance is nearly South to the' place 
where it divides into two branches. Be* 

fides 
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fides thefe, there 4ite Ae Rivers Po^ 
l^aroon^ 'Qummtiney Mgrriwiha^ and a 
great number of imall rivers lUid Cfi^a^ 
^ifdaargiog themielves into the >l$or^ 
$9a ; but as, th^ are all ttD&tded> I' 
ihall not defceod to a deicription <X^ 
them. AH thefe, as well as feveral of 
tfuKfe Rivers vAddti are ^ttled, are titi- 
known to En^Kfh Geograpbers^ aiMl 
not to be diScmtvcd, in any Charts d^ 
tiiat coontry thai: I have ^eter feen. 

'Bffe^ebo and Demerary^ on account 
of their f>r6xknity, are rompri^ed in 
one Colony, which bears the name of 
both Rivers, and is under tfie govern- 
ment of his Excellency Laurence Stbrm 
Van Gravefande. EJequebo is the moft 
ancient, having been fettled neai- fixty 
years ; though no great advances were 
made in apiculture till lately. Deme-^ 
rary, which has been fettled but little 
more than twenty years, at prefent pro- 
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£ur ID become t mod flourifhing 
Co&aoj, vicfa proper encouragement; 
me Dmtcb do not beftow all the 
OQ dftdc colonies which they 
dscrr^ and in ibme mcafiire negled: the 
Wdtixuic Edjt Imdies. 

TSe nmtatioQS of theie Colonies are 
i:d m fingie tiers on each fide of 
River, extending Jeven hundred and 
a depdi from the River, but 
r ct difirKit extent in front, * accord- 
c :be prododioQS to which they 
igyropciiird » thofe for Sugar ex- 
afbiD^ either a thou£uid or fif* 
ttca hs^ditd rods in front of the Ri- 
ic ; tk:)K for Cofec or Cotton /eldom 
cxcKd SFC hondred. Between each 
fkiXfiDDii the Company has referved 
nre::!T-fcar ioct of ground, on which 
roftds £:e to be made, if ever a fecond 
rr^w ct p2antatioos Ihould be formed 
hrhisd the mft. Sugar plantations are 

deemed 
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iJeemed the moft profitable, and arc 
the objefts to which, all afpire. Thofe, 
however, whofe fortunes are unequal to 
ib expenfive an undertaking, content 
themfelves with Coffee or Cotton Plan- 
tations, till they have thereby fufiicientljr 
improved their Hock for undertaking 
a greater objedt. 

The Sugdr-mills of thefc Colonies are 
i^ither turned by mules, obtained chiefly 
from the Spaniards of Oronoque^ by 
illicit traffic, or by wind, or water* 
The dwelling-houfes are ufually fur- 
rounded by piazzas, which in this cli- 
mate arc particularly convenient* The 
plantations near the {ea-coaft are at 
prefent efteerned niuch the moft va- 
luable. They indeed require to be not 
pnly furrounded with dykes, for ex- 
cluding the water which overflows the 
adjacent woods, and to defend them 
from the inundatipn of the tides, which 
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rife to a great height, e^cially near 
Vernal and Autumnal Equinoxes ; bat 
olib IP be inclo&d and inter&ded by 
trendies with gates emptying ^mto the 
lliver» ^idh at low tide at apcned 
for diic^aifing the water which inaj 
|bai^ fallen on the plantation by rain ; 
all which requires no imall laboar: 
But it is amply repdd by other attend* 
ant advantages. The trehches ferve for 
canals, by which the canes are, with, 
great facility, tfanfportcd to the mills ; 
the fertility of the foil is inexhaufUble ; 
and the land, being covered with but 
little elie than Troolies and Manicoles^ 
is much eafier cleared than in the more 
elevated parts of the River, where in^ 
deed dykes and trehches are uhne- 
ceflary ; but the fertility of the foil is 
much lefs durable» and the lands are 
covered with'largie timber, wliich, in 
hardnefs, folidity, and weight, is but 

little inferior to iron: This, however, 

though 



tbQitgh'it!ai^mein|» the kl)Our. in clears ; 
inglindsp is far fitU3(L b^ng. ^ leait 
advantageous i prod'udjoo: of thts.cbun*^ 
toy* 

Maoy of die l^geft and moH: fiour 
liObtng PiantaticoSj both in> EJ^quebo^ 
UiiDemeraryy but ei|)ecially in the lat-*- 
terv are the property of Britijh fulgcft^ 
^ho have been induced to form fettle-* 
meats in this Country^ by thei pecidiar 
advantages with which it is endowed t 
and though the Dutch in SurMam, and 
ail: their, other Colonies^, are igaoi^nt of 
the art of converting Mejafies td) Ram» 
with advantage, yet in this Colony they^ 
have beeii^ by the Bng/ijb inhabitants^ 
perfef^y inftrui£l«d in the arts of Di Ail^ 
lation, and produce Rum^ wh^qh: iH not 
inferior^ in any refped^ even to thM of 
yamaica. The Whil» Inhabitants of 
this Colony, are jDc^/c^, Erig/ijb, French^ 
Swi/s^ 2siA>Qwmans^ l>ttt dueAy tho 

two 
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two former. Many of thcfc arc unfdr- 
tunate peribns, wlu»n the unavoidable 
accidents of life, or frowns of fortune, 
have induced to feek an afylum in di-. 
ftant countries, where their induftry is 
often fo amply rewarded, that they are 
enabled to return with opulence and 
credit,, and blefs thofe accidents which 
reduced them to the neceflity of aban- 
doning their homes, and which they 
once efteemed the greateft misfortune. 

Agricuhure, and all other labour, in 
theie Colonies, is almod wholly per« 
formed by Negroes (who are fufficiently 
known in £/r^////r^/,y/ as the White In- 
habitants undertake no laborious em* 
{rfoyment ; and even the mechanics do 
but liule more than overfee and dired 
the Slaves, which are at leaft five times 
more numerous than the Whites, and 
are therefore kept at afubmiffive and 
hamble diftance by feverity of difci- 

pline^ 
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pline, which not only contributes to 
the fafety of the White Inhabitants, but* 
ev^n to the happinefs of the Slaves i. 
the impoffibility of attaining, is ever 
found to dcftroy the defire of enjoy- 
ment ; and rigid treatment^ by annihi- 
lating every hope of liberty, renders 
them content with the enjoyment of 
flavery* The late infurredlion of the 
Slaves in Berbice^ who of all others 
were the nioft favoured, affords a re- 
cent: example of the danger of too much 
indulgence to Slaves, by which they 
are jexcited to attempt the perfect reco- 
very of liberty. In this, ftate there is 
np medium; eithei: the minds of ilaves 
nnS^ft be ideprefled .by abjed flavery, or 
the lives of their mafters are in immi- 
.nent, danger. . For this reaibn they 
have been opprefTed by many, humilia- 
ting penalties and diftin£tions. Their 
evidence; relative- to a White Perfon, 
19 of no validity ; an attempt to ftrike 

a White 
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rwnite ItdxabitHoit isf putiiftied 
dsatb ^ and fbjdttmftir$i ck o^ei 
hsra obt' only, the power of* mB 
ccHponi fwu&xocnif hftt aire i|i- 
mcafure ailcxiredita tstctciS^ a right' over 
their Urea^ fiticsr tbr: pbtting a Negro' 
t&ilfiath^ ir attenifed onl^ Wich' d p«- 
dmiac^ pQoiibiifttt. fo this Miadbh 
they are fidijedcd tb mai^y toknplic^ed^ 
ipeaea of miiei^ expcfisd to ^ the- ty^ 
raiwy of -th^ in3^praocn^ ahib luftof thi^ 
lii^i4ifiQii$> andr t& ata ince^^r toiV 
which iw3l have rox.pdriod b«e witik* 
their litems. ThistrQaHmeiirhas tSie ap* 
pcjarancc of crnel^^ and cannot^ bs rii^ 
cocNdled to tbrp]»bti^ of ;}uA^ ahd^ 
ei^uitf ;. niaity, dimgfi^ hiaiwever; whidi 
art'f efJi^gilaDt to faiimamty^ m9y:be exs^ 
c%f6A, oh:accoanfeo£their ii0Qfffi^>lw 
felftpmfavattOQL 

.Thfr q^peoce.of'. m^intsuping- tbQ 
Sl«v!9$» ia tbi& «Ui»f(tey is very trifling. 

The 
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The firft year that a flave. is purchafed, 

* • • • 

he is fuppUcd with food by his mafter> 
and is afligned a piece of ground, 
which on Sundays he clears from the 
4vood, and plants with yams, plantins, 
£dda'S| caiTav^, ocro's^ &c. but efpecially 
the fQivner, which pr;Qduce ten thou- 
i^nd pounds per ac-re. When the year 
U eypiired he recurrs to his planting- 
g^Quo^ &^x his future provij^on, which 
h,^ is ever after to keep fupplied with 
g liu£iieient ft9Qk £:)r his jliuftenance, for 
Ij^icjb he is allowed every Sunday 
palyji receivings however, from his 
fp^s^Q^ a weekly iUowaiace of dried fi(h> 
to tji;^ ap^owit of a pound and an hali^ 
y/^ic}^ is all ih^t his mafter contri- 
^e^ towards his food. The females 
receive the fame treatment, and the 
drink of both is nothing but water } 
yet from this water, and thefe farina- 
ceous and efculent vegetables, with a 
iporfel of dried fk(ti, thefe people derive 

B b fuffi- 
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fufficicnt nutriment to fuftain the hard- 
eft labour in the moft enervating cli- 
mate. 

The cloathing of the Negroes (the 
houfliold (laves excepted) is fcarce fuf- 
ficicnt to anfwcr the demands of mo- 
defty. Several modern Compilers of 
the Hiftory of our Wejl India fettle- 
ments have enumerated ftcckings and 
fliocs among the articles of cloathing 
for the Negn^s, though nothing could 
more certainly betray their ignorance 
of this fubjeft, fince a flave in ftock- 
ihgs and (hoes, in thefe countries/ would 
be as uncommon a fpe£tacle, as a 
Negro inftrufted in the principles of 
Chriftianity ; and if any of them have 
cither (hirts, breeches, or petticoats, 
they are the produce of their ow:n pri- 
vate induftry, as their mafters furni(h 
only a piece of coar(e blue, or brown 
linen, which is applied to the middle 

la 
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in both fexes, and a blanket, with which 
the flave covers himfclf at night, fleep- 
ing on boards only^ 

In thefe, as in all other Weft India 
Colonies, the flaves diminifh in number, 
unlefs recruited by fucceffive fupplies 
from Africa. This decreafe has been 
attributed to various caufes, but mofl: 
commonly to hard labour and op* 
prcflion, though with very little appear- 
ance of reaibn, iince they are much 
more robufl, healthy, and vigorous than 
their mafters. They are, indeed, /pur- 
red to indi|flry by the whip of cor- 
rection, which is ever at their heels, 
and not fparingly exercifed i but coarfe 
food, with hard labour, are ever ac- 
companied with the blef&ngs of in^ 
creafed health and vigour, which the 
pampered effeminate ions of luxury may 
juftly envy, but can never attain ; and 
the true caufe of their want of increafe 

B b 2 refults 
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refttlts from the in^rcotirie of the 
Whites with the joung wenches, who 
derive no inconfidemble eiix>Iiiiiieiit 
therefrom ; and as child-bearing would 
pat an end to this commerce^ diey 
fbllicitoufly ufc every precaution to a- 
void conception ; and if thefc prove in- 
cfffedhial, they ever procure repeated 
abortions^ which incapacitate them 
from child-bearing in a more advanced 
age, when they are abandoned by the^ 
Whites. For effeding this, they have 
various means ; but the moft artful 
prepare themfel^es by a diet on Ocro's^ 
by which tbey lubricate the uterine 
pai&ges, and aflerwanls expel their 
contents ufuilty by the Scn^ve Plant 5 
though in Biarhtdoes^ a vegetaMe^ calkd 
by the namt oi Gulley-^root, is com^ 
monly ufed for this putpofe^ This un>* 
ri^utat pradiie is very lroc{uent, and of 
th« highefl detriment to. the Planters, 
Whofe opttknoe muft otkerwife. be im-*- 

' - - menfe. 
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tncnfCf in atoiuitiy wliere itudv flakes 
are fed with little or sio ^xpence to 
their maAers^ and where winter ne&r 
ther interrupts tbeir labour^ nor re^T- 
ders cloathing neceflary. To avoid the 
difadvantages of this pra<3ice» many of 
4dbe Plaoters of this Colony are endea- 
vouring to encourage the wenches to 
<:^Id-bearingt hy particular rewards efid 
ammunities^ whicht m ^(everal inAances^ 
hwc proved fucce&lRil. That ^is i^ tbb 
J»f|ie cauie of their decreafe^ is iartW 
•evddent^ from obforving the fituation 
'Of Virginia and Maryland, wheife dbe 
Slaves iocrea&y without any addition ^ 
Importation, becaufe this pernicious co- 
pulation is there 4eteft^ fts iofamoos 
and Hnnatur^. 

l^e Inhabitants d/^\^ no fmall ai^ 
jaik^a^QCtr from the Indians^ jurticulady 
the Arrowauks, fome of whom reiide 
.on almo^ ^very plantation, and are em- 
El b 3 ployed 
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ployed in various fcrviccs, but elpecially 
in hunting and fifhing, which^ being 
their natural employment, they are able 
to exercife it with uncommon art and 
fuccefs, and may be hired with a few 
baubles for ieveral months. Thefe Inr 
diansy however, are debauched by lu- 
xury and intemperance, and their man- 
ners but ill agree with thoie of the In^ 
Hans who have preferved their natural 
innocence and fimplicity ; and they are 
encouraged in their propenfity to intem- 
perance by the Whites, who freely fup- 
ply them with Rum, thereby to attach 
them more firmly to their fervice ; a 
pradlice, which confiderably impairs 
their health, and diminUhes their mimr- 
hers. EfFedts fimilar to thefe have hap- 
pened in every part of America^ where 
the Aborigines have maintained an in- 
timate intercourfe with the Europeans^ 
from the unnatural union of our vices 
with the manners of the Indians; and 
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it is a piece of refined and ufeful policy 
in the "Jefuit Miffionaries of Paraguay^ 
to exclude their New Converts from all 
intercourfe with Foreigners, not only 
to anfwer the purpofes of that politic 
Society, but alfo to preferve them in a 
happy ignorance of our . vices> which 
alone could fecure them from being 
corrupted by their example. ** Si vclis 
** vitiis exui, longe a vitioriun exemplis 

** recedendum eft NuUo ad au- 

*' res noftras vox impune perferatur *•" 
The caufe of thefe efFeds is obvious ; 
we contaminate them with our Vices, 
but withold the Antidotes of Religion, 
Moralityji and Literature. 

The Dutcb-^ in thefe Colonies, en- 
courage intermarriages with the Indian 
women ; and feveral of the moft con* 
fiderable families, in rank and fortune, 
in Ejfequebo^ derive their origin from 

* Seru Epijl. xxviii. & civ. 
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thcfe alHances ; by whkh the Dutch 
have acquired an afcendancy and infla-' 
cncc over the Indians^ which is of due 
utmoft ufe and importance i and di^ 
Governor not only referves to him&If 
the decifion of their differences, but by 
his order prohibits the feveral conti-* 
guous Tribes from committing hoftili-r 
ties on each other : And though he ha:a 
no other means for enforcing thefe or-« 
ders, except a few defpicable foldfers, 
in the fervice of the Company, they yet 
receive an humble apd implicit Qbc*.* 
dience. 

As there are no public roads in Ai8„ 
or the neighbouring Colonies, for any 
copifiderable diftance, the only method 
of travelling is by water, in Yatches^i 
with convenient tents, elegantly orna-i* 
piented, and fix, eight, or ten oars, 
rowed by Negroes^ or Indians^ and th^ 
always with (he current; of the tide, 

which 
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which ebbs and flows with iitefiftible 
rapidity, in all thcfc rivers, near two 
hundred miles from their entrance, by 
which you may conceive how level and 
even the country muft be. When thie 
current of the tide turns, the traveller 
ftops, not at an inn, or tavern, for none 
are to be found, but at whatever plan-* 
tation he chufes, where, though an in-» 
tire ftranger, he is made welcome to 
«vtry thing it can afiEbrd ; the hofpita- 
lity of this Colony not permitting mo* 
^y to be any where received for victu- 
als or drink ; and a Granger, on his 
^rrivsd here, is every where welcome 
to board and lodging for months or 
years. 

The Lands of this Colony^ Uke thole 
of Berik^^ we granted gr4tis, upon 
conditional terms of fetdement^ and die 
Oovetnor is appointed by the Company, 
with the approbation of the 3tates 00-* 

neral, 
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nerdt who» with his Council, which 
are chofen by the Burghers, or their 
fubftitutes, compofe the Legiflativc Au- 
thority, and impofe jQich taxes as are 
requiiite for the fupport of Government. 
They likewife form the Supreme Court 
of Judicature in Criminal and Civil 
Caufes, from which, in the latter,^ Ap- 
peals are allowed to Holland for fums 
exceeding twelve hundred Guilders. 
This Court examines the evidences^ an^ 
from their teftimonies determines the 
canie, without hearing Counfel on either 
fide. For this condud: they have fevo- 
ral reaibns. Multiplicity of law-fttits 
are univerfally allowed to be particularly 
detrimental to new countries. Lawyers^ 
they think, not only tend to promote 
them, but alfo toprotradt, embarrafs^ 
and perplex judicial proceedings. How 
far thefe conclufions are juft, I will not 
determine ; Right and Wrong, Juftice 
and Injuilice, are fometimes fo obfcore, 

that 
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that the affiftancc of Council may be 
ufcful ; but where the Members of a 
Court of Judicature^ as in the prefent 
cafe, are but little verfed in the ftudy 
of Law, inftcad of acquiring ufeful in- 
formation, they would be in danger of 
being mifled by the fubtilties of plead- 
ings, and the arts of litigation. Befides» 
this would naturally enhance the ex- 
pence of judicial determinations; to 
prevent which, the Government is here 
particularly follicitous, to their honour 
I fpeak it, as in feme countries the ne- 
ceflary expences in this particular have 
been fo enormoufly augmented, not only 
by multiplicity of fees, but by ilamps, 
and other duties, on the feveral inftru- 
mcnts required, that the means of ob- 
taining a judicial decifion are beyond 
the reach, not only of the poor, but even 
of people in moderate circumftances, 
who, in effeft, fufFer an abfolute depri- 
vation of jufticc } whereas in this Co- 
lony, 
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4any» At whole expence of a Law-(tut 
is but a iingle fhilling for a Summcxis. I 
iky a Siiminoas» becaufb the bodj of dq 
inhaUtant can be arrefted except for a 
cfiminal ofience: But the iiicQiwenien^ 
ces wl^ch might rdiilt from diis nfefinl 
icgalatiQa are prevented^ by a Lsw> 
which prohibits aU inhabitants fronx 
Jkaviqg the Colony without a paispottj^ 
which eta only be obtained, either by 
previoufly notifying the intentioix of de-* 
parture, ex* by providing fecurity £)r the 
diiicharge of my remaining debts^ , 

The Company has Teferv^ to kSdS 
the right of regulating our commerce for 
the mutual advantage of the Parent* 
country and Colonies ; but in exerciiing 
this right theyliave been particularly at^ 
lentive to the intereft of the latter, as 
they are ienfible that cokmization can 
only be promoted by indulgence; and 
thQugh we are obUged to traniinit our 
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Sugar^ CoSce, Cotton, Cocao, &;c. to 
the Province of Zeahmdj yet we have li- 
berty to export Runa, MdaiTeSp Tioaber^ 
&;c. to foreign countries^ ^nd to import 
from them all commodities which wc 
want» without diftin£iion> and uncharged 
with duties. 

I think I have now given you an ac« 
count of the mof); material particulara 
relative to the State and Government 
of theie Colonies; one thing yet re* 
^nnains to complete my undertaking* 
which is an Account of the Difeafes of 
Guiana. Thefe are as numerous as ia 
other countrxesj, where they have beea 
augmented by cookery, with its fti--^ 
mulating provocative arts, exciting in^ 
ordinate appetites, by multiplying ^ 
variety of diflies, which, blended, in the 
ftomach, compofe fuch an incongruous 
medley, that the digeftive organs cannot 
pQ0ib1y annulate the pernicious nj^afs to 
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wliolfomc chyle. Nor has intertiperate 
luxury been confined to this fingle inno- 
vation: Water, the natural drink of 
mankind, as of all other animals, is noW 
contaminated by the mixture of perni- 
cious fpirits, which have poifbned one 
of the principal bleffings of life. From 
this fource are derived thofe tribes of 
difeafes which opprefs humanity, and 
which are fo far faditious, that they can 
hardly be deemed the proper objedts of 
Natural Hiftory. There are fome dif- 
orders, however, which are peculiar 
to Tropical Countries, and which de- 
pend rather on the variations of climate 
than the innovations of luxury; but 
thefe are the peculiar objedts of me- 
dical refearches, and therefore I fhall 
not defcend to mioute particulars on this 
fubjedt. 

. Among fuperficial, or cutaneous dis- 
orders, the moft troublcfome is an incu^^ 
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table Leprqfy^ which indifcriminatcly 
attacks all the different tribes of people 
inhabiting thofe parts of America which 
arc fituated between the Tropics. The 
diftinguifliing charadleriftic appearances 
of this difeafe are, a fwelling on the tips 
of the ears; an eruption of red tu- 
bercles, or bumps, of different fizes, 
on the face, neck, limbs, &c. which, 
after fome time, frequently affume a 
livid, or copper colour, and become 
fchirrous, often ulcerating, and dif. 
charging a fetid ichor : the features 
of the face fwell and enlarge, the eye- 
brows are inflated, and their hair, toge- 
ther with the beard, fall off; the alee 
nafi are tumified and fcabrous, the np- 
ftrils patulous, and fometimes ulcerated, 
as is alfo xhtfeptum n,ajii which is then 
depreffed, together with the nofe. The 
lips alfo fwell, the voice becomes hoarfe, 
and the natls rugofe and fcabrous. In 
proceis of time the difeafe corrodes the 
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fingers and toes with a dry, foFdicii 
fcabby, and gangrenous vlctr, from 
whence they putrefy, and feparate, joint 
after joint. The legs are commonly 
fwelled, fcaly, and indurated, and often 
covered with tubercles. The Ikin on 
the face afTumes a fhining appearance^ 
and the breath becomes offenfive. The 
difeafe attacks differently, byt oft^n 
fuddcnly, cfpecially when the Jbmes 
tnorbif or latent feeds of the .djfordefji 
are prematurely expelled by a crapuh^ 
or furfeit, grofs food, or inordinate paf- 
lions. It is univerfally deemed infedti- 
ous, and Lepers are feparated from thji 
fbciety of mankind. The Ifland of i?^ 
Jirade is appropriated for the rpccp^oo 
^ of all thofc unhappy perfons who ar# 
attacked by this diforder in the French 
Colonies in America. In this, country 
they are ufually fent into the Woods* 
where they build houfes and plant fields 

for their own ufe, and thus wear 0M% % 
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life of fblitade. I ha*e, however, known 
leprous flaves, who have privately co- 
habited with their former wives a long 
tim<j, during the couffe of the diforder, 
without communicating the infedlion. 
Lepers are notorious for their falacity 
ind longevity. The difeafe is always 
incurable. 

The Yaws are fpungey, fungous, yel- 
lowifli, circular protuberances, not rifing 
very high, but of different magnitudes, 
ufually between one and three inches in 
circumference. Thefe infeft the whole 
furface of the body, and are commonly 
£0 contiguous, that the end of the finger 
cannot be inferted between them ; and 
a fmall quantity of yellowifh pus is ufu- 
ally feen adhering to their furface, which 
is commonly covered with flies, through 
the indolence of the Negroes. This is 
a moft troublefome, difagreeable difor- 
der, though it is feldom fatal. Almofl: 
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all the Negroes, once only in. their lives, 
are infedted with it, and fometimes the 
Whites alfo, on whom its effefts are 
much more violent* It is ufually be- 
lieved that this diforder is communi- 
cated by the flies, who have been feaft- 
ing on a difeafed objed:, ^to thofc per- 
ibns who have ibres, or fcratches, which 
are uncovered ; and from many obfcr- 
vations, I think this is not improbable, 
as none ever receive this diforder, whofe 
ikins are whole ; for which reafon the 
Whites are rarely infefted; but the 
backs of the Negroes being often raw by 
whipping, and fuffered to remain naked, 
they fcarce ever efcape it. It is ufual to 
promote the eruption of the Yaw^ a$ 
foon as they appear, by giving fulphur 
internally jfor fome days. After fevcral. 
weeks, when the eruption is not only 
complete, but the Yaws fuppurate, they 
may be cured by a falivation with mier- 
cury; but the moil ufual method is, to 
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Cbmbine this medicine with camphoi^, 
and give it in frnall quantities, (o as to ex- 
cite no fenfible evacuation, and to dired: 
its efFeds towards the external fuperfi- 
cies, by fudorifics : And perhaps there 
is no good effedl which can be procured 
by a falivation, which may not be more 
advantageoufly obtained by this me- 
thod. By this treatment, the protube- 
rances fubfide, and the fcales fall off, 
leaving the fkin fmooth and even. This 
effeft may indeed be obtained -by mer- 
cury, in any ftage of the difeafe ; but 
if it is exhibited too early, the diforder 
will again return in fbme months. The 
infedlious matter, depofi ted on the foles 
of the feet, not being difcharged, pro- 
duces fubcutaneous fores, which are 
called Tubboes, and are often trouble- 
fome for months, and even years. Thefe 
are ufually cauterized, or the fkin is 
firft fcarified, and the hot juice of roafled 

limes is applied. 
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Guinea- Worms are here fbmctimcS' 
cxtradted from the Negroes lately im- 
ported from Africa^ where they are. ge- 
nerated in the frefli ftagnant water. 
They are of a whitifli colour, feveral 
feet in length, and in thicknefs equal to 
the large firing of a violin. They inha- 
bit the cellular membrane, and move 
through its cavities over the whole fur- 
face of the body. When the Worm 
collects itfelf in a particular part, a fwell- 
ing arifes, which being fuppurated, the 
head of the Worm appears, which i% 
feized, and wound round a ftick, as far 
as it can be extracted without breaking. 
When this happens, by too eager en- 
deavours to precipitate its extraftion, 
the abfcefs muft be inftantly dilated, 
and attempts made to recover fome part 
of the broken Worm. If this is not 
done, not only the lofs of a limb, but 
even of life, frequently enfues, of which 
I have feen feveral inftances* But the 
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moft fuccefsful method is, to apply a 
cataplafm of onions and bread, boiled 
with milk, to the fvvelling, and when 
the Worm appears, to fecufe its head 
to a piece of cotton, without attempting 
its extraction, and to give internally a 
mixture from the powder of black pep-* 
per, bruifed garlic, and flour of fulphur, 
of each an ounce, infufed in a quart of 
rum, of which half a gill is to be drank 
morning and eveni^ng ; by which, in a 
day or two, the Worm will be found 
coiled up under the poultice. 



There is likewife a Worm refembling 
a bean, but more flender, and pointed, 
which is bred in the muddy ftagnant 
waters in the woods, and inferts itfelf 
into the flefh, chiefly al?out the ankles> 
and when extrafted leaves a finuous 
callous ulcer, which is difficultly cu- 
red. 
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The Inhabitants of this, and the 
neighbouring Dutch Colonies, are per- 
haps of all others moft afflided with 
diforders arifing from Worms in the fto-^ 
mach and inteflines, particularly the 
Slaves, with whom they abound in fuch 
numbers as to an European would ap- 
pear incredible. The caufe of this un- 
common produftion is by fome attribu- 
ted to verminous animalculae generated 
in the furrounding waters of the low 
country, which, during the dry feafbn, 
ftagnate, corrupt, and putrefy ; though 
I think it may be more juftly affigned 
to the crude indigeftible 'diet, with 
which the Slaves are fed, which con- 
lifts chiefly of Plantins and Bananoes, 
but efpecially the former, which, whea 
ripe, are ufually eaten raw, efpecially 
by the children, by whom they can be 
but ill digefted. But from whatever^ 
caufe they are produced, their number 
is fo great, that the ufual remedies are 
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very infufficient for their deftrudion; 
for which reafon the Planters in gene- 
ral have recourfe to the Cow-itch for 
that purpoie. From vdience its ufe was 
firft fuggefted^ I am uncertain ; but its 
efficacy is indifputable. The part uied 
is the fetaceous hairy fubftance growing 
on the outfide of the pod^ which is 
icraped off and mixed with the common 
iyrup, or melafles, to the confiftence of 
a thin eleduary, of which a tea Ipoon-* 
ful to a child of two or three years old, ' 
and double the quantity to an adult, i$ 
given in the morning failing, and re- 
peated the two fucceeding mornings; 
after which a doie of Rhubarb is ufu- 
ally fubjoined. This is the Empirical 
Praftice of the Planters, who ufually, 
once in three or four months, exhibit 
the Cow-itch in this manner to their 
Slaves in general, but efpecially to all 
the childrea without diftindion ; and in 

this manner I have feen it given to hun- 
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drcds, from one year old upwards, with 
the moft happy fuccefs ; the patients, 
after the fecond dofe, ufually difcharg- 
ing an incredible number of Worms, 
even to the amount of more than twen- 
ty at a time, fo that the (tools confided 
of little clfe than thefe animals. But 
though thefe were indiipu table proofs 
of its dfficacy, I was far from being con- 
vinced of its fafety. I obferved, that' 
the fubftance given confided of an af- 
femblage of fpiculas, exquifitely fine, 
and ib acutely pointed, that when ap* 
plied to the fkin they excited an intole- 
rable itching, and even infliammation, 
from tvhence I apprehended dangerous 
confequences from their contadl with 
the coats of the ftomach and inteftines. 
Indeed, when mixed into an eleftuary, 
in the manner in which they are given, 
their elafticity is fo impaired, that they 
do not produce the fame fenfible irrita- 
tion ; but vet I could conceive no other 
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quality on which their efficacy depend- 
ed, efpecially after I had prepared both 
. a tindture and decodion from the Cow- 
itch, and given them to Worm-patients 
without any fcnlible advantage. Influ- 
enced by thefe fuggeftions, I particu- 
larly examined the ftate and condition 
of all fucb patients as I knew had taken 
the Cow- itch ; and yet can, with the 
greateft truth, declare, that, tho' pre- 
judiced to its difadvantage, I was never 
able, either by my own obfervations, 
or a diligent enquiry, to difcover a An- 
gle inftance of any ill confequence re- 
fulting from its ufe ; which has been fb 
cxtenfive, that feveral thoufands muft 
have taken it ; and as no ill efFedts have 
been obferved, I think not only its ef- 
ficacy, but fafety, are fufficicntly evin- 
ced, to entitle it to general ufe ; efpe- 
cially when we refled: on the uncer- 
tainty, and even danger, which attends 
•ther Vermifuges. It is to be obferved, 
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that this remedy is particularly de- 
figned againft the long round Worm; 
whether it is equally deleterious to 
the Afcarides^ or whether it has ever 
been ufed againft them^ I am uncer* 
tain. 

Jhe Colica PiSonum, or Wefi India 
Dry Gripes^ proceed from a painful 
fpafmocUc conftridiofi of the inteftines^ 
inducing an obftinate coftivenefs> which 
continues till the patient is either re- 
lieved, or the difeafe tranflated on the 
extremities. The cau(es to which this 
diforder is afcribed^ are various^ and un<-i 
fatisfadtory ♦• Some years fince> Phy-. 

♦ The ingenious I))r. Baker has lately pub*- 
]i(hed an Inquiry concerning the Caufe of tbcr 
pndemial Colic in Devon/hire \ a Difeafe which 
has a particular affinity to the TVeJi India Dry 
Gripes ; and the Doftor, in that Work, renders 
it more than probable, that this Difeafe derives 
its origin fiiom Salt of Lead received into the body« 

This 
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ficiaiis obferving, that when the col^ 
tivencfs was overcome, the patient was 
foon cured, from thence direded all 
their endeavours towards relieving this 
fymptom, while the caufe of the difeafe 
was wholly negledted,. For this reafon, 
draftic purges were inceiTantly admi-* 
hiftred ; ' and Anodynes, though ftrongly 
indicated, were prohibited, left they 
ftiould impede the operation of the 
Cathartics. Later Phyficians, how- 
ever, being better inftrucjed in the 
caufe of the difeafe, copioully exhibit 
Anodynes and Antifpafinodics, which, 
with the p/. Ricinif or Caftor oil, ta-? 
ken by the mouth, and inje(3:ed by 

This is, indeed, a nervous poifon, known to pro- 
duce fy.mptppis (imilar to thoie which charaA^rize 
the fFeJi Ind^ Dry Gripes, ^n4 which,, in every 
part of the JVeJi Indie;^ is received internally, either* 
by the drinkers of Rym,. or gf Red Wines fron^ 
France, 
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the reSlum, thereby lubricating and re- 
laxing the inteflines, foon effed a 
cure. 

Intermitting Fevers are here ende- 
mial, cfpecially near the Sea, where the 
air is extremely humid, and the par- 
oxyfins terminate by profufe debilita- 
ting fweats, occafioned by the exceflivc 
relaxation of the folids ; and are often 
attended with fymptoms indicating a 
putrid difpofition of the fluids. The 
efficacy of the Bark is particularly pro- 
moted in thefe countries, by the addi- 
tion of Aromatics, efpecially the ^/r- 
ginia Snake-root, and by the copious 
ufe of Pepper with the food, which is 
found to be the fureft prefervative a- 
gainft the return of this diforder: A- 
cids are likewiie ufeful, and Alcalies 
the reverfe; fcveral Pradl^tioners, to 
my knowledge, having, on the autho- 
rity 
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rity of Boerhaave *, given Sal Abfinth. 
with the wdrft efFeds. 

The Bilious Putrid Fever of the 
Weft Indies^ is fometimes obferved in 
thefe Colonies. It firft appears with 
the ufual febrile iymptoms, but is ibon 
diftinguiflied by the yellow caft of the 
eyes and countenance, and by bilious 
vomitings, attended with great weak- 
nefs and dejcK^ion. This difcafe ibon 
proves fatal, unlefs the patient is time- 
ly fuccoured by the Bark, Snake-root, 
and Vegetable Acids, which of all 
others are the moft efficacious reme- 
dies. 

The Bites of venomous Snakes arc 
no where more frequent, or more fatal^ 
than in thefe Colonics. To thefe acci- 
dents the Slaves are particularly expofed, 

♦ Vide 4phoriffni de cognofcmd. (t curand. mortis. 
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by conftandy labouringy barefooted^ ifl 
places frequented by thefe reptiles ; ma- 
ny of which have happened within the 
iphere of my pradice, which, in «very 
inilance of this kind, has hitherto been 
attended with a happy fuccefs ; though 
my ibllicitude for the prefervation of 
life, and fear of trufting foMy to any 
lingle medicine, has led me into the uie 
of fb many remedies, that it is impoffi<» 
ble to afcribe fuccefs to any one in par^^ 
ticular, with certainty. This is here 
inevitable, on account of the great va-^ 
ricty of Snakes, and our ignorance of 
the cffc&s of their poifon, which are 
extremely various. Sometimes a fatal 
diflblution of the fluids enfues, but mofl 
frequently a painful tutnef^djon and in- 
flammation of the wounded pirt, with' 
a fever, &c. is thd cofifequeflee. In - 
fome inftances the tum6fa£tion fubfide^^ • 
without any apparent difcharge ; in o- 
thers it is converted into an abfcefs, 

which 
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whicli terminates in a copious flux of 
ichor, or pus, A cataplafm from the 
pulp of lemons, or limes, with fea fait, 
applied to the wounded part, is the ge- 
neral remedy for venomous Bites in theie 
Colonies ; and I have often ufed it with 
fuccefs, after fcarifying the wound : At 
other times I have fuccefsfully fubftitu- 
ted a cataplafm from the Meal of the 
Seeds of the Vegetable Mufk, or wild 
Ocro plant, with Olive Oil; but to 
thefe rhave ufually adjoined oily em- 
brocations of the adjacent parts, with 
the internal ufe of the Treacle of An^ 
dromachuSf Decodtions of Seneca and 
Virginia Snake-root, or an Emulfion 
of the Seeds of the Mulk plant. Thefe 
have hitherto been fuccefsful, though 
there are undoubtedly Poilbns againft 
which no art can avail, fuch as that of 
the finall Labarra^ above defcribed. /! 2 f 6 . 
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Thefc are the mofl material partica- 
lars which have occurred to my obfer- 
vation^ during my refidence in Guiana. 
Happy (hall I think myfelf if they af- 
ford you either inftrudtion or entertain- 
ment. My Obfervations and Enquiries 
mighty indeed, have been much more 
extcnfive, had I not been influenced by 
the indolent examples with which I 
was every where furrounded. 

In taking a retrolpedl of Animated 
Nature, I cannot but admire the Wif- 
dom and Goodnefs of that Power, who 
hds fo exquifitely adapted the Organs 
and Diipofitions of all animal Beings to 
that life in which each is capable of 
enjoying the greateft portion of happi- 
nefs, and who has caufed each to be 
aiftuated with principles the leaft ex- 
pofed to infringe the Order and Har- 
mony of our material Syftem. Vora- 
cious 
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caous animalsj formed for a life of ho^ 
til^jr^pacity» jand w^Q /ubfift by car^ 
iiagc; and deibru^on> 4|U» except Mzri, 
from. inftin A direct. their hoftility to ob- 
je<^s .endowed with the means of reiift^ 
ance -or. efi:ape ; whtlo inferior animals, 
efpecially Infofts^ who. would otherwiie 
jbecome: the prey of every invader, de* 
rive fecurity from their minutenefs. The 
Tig^r wantonly deflroys the objects of 
its rapacity for the fake of deilru^ion 5 
' but Man, tho' he indifcriminately at- 
tacks both the weak and ftrong, yet 
kills only in proportion to his wants, 
and even . in de(lru£tion ufes ceconomy ; 
nay, in a ilate of civilization he toils 
for, and feeds, the vidims dqftined to 
his future fiiftenance. 

The Hog that plows not, nor obeys th^ call. 
Lives on the labours of the Lord of all. 

Pope. 

This, however, happens only in a flate 

where cultivated reafbn has inipired ^ 
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(i. JE)i;* Wby»'l Timtift (» Nervous iSiibrdenr, 
with j^ ?^(ff^ ;af (^mn Hw £diiiom Price 

7. i)r. Wbytt'^ Qbftrvatiops on ihe Vj^y in 
the Brain. Never bei^re p6bli(hed. P^qs 2s. 6d* 

^. Qbfq^viytions m^ Sifisrry, \>y JLe Don. Ibw 

E^it. i^rice 6s» 

9. Bcr- 




19. Borinfihouth FhvttecyadtfMa'H^^ Sikfond 
Edition. Price js. .^i . •. .:iha 

ib..TheJ)iljpcfi%^ liA^ By 

Sir Samuel Garth, M.D. New Edition- . Pace 
18. 6d. and- with the Key. a«» i 

11. Critical Diflertations on lh6 CMgNty f/llitf* 
quitjeSfTJLap^t^ge^ Gpveriunenty ft^anners^'anfi-Rc- 
ligionof the ancient Caledonis^%.tl|eir-P|trfkeri^ t)ie 
Pids, and the Britilh and Ififli Scots, By John 
^X!tac]^(^n/£^%)« (^afto,- igi.i^.'h^%^r&Smr 

12. The WidoAM Wife, f^Gimif, new^Edi- 
tion, ^8»^.,. . , , . . , ,.^;. 

13. TheStateriteaFoilU,.a'M)ifibdGon»fyief 

14. The Speech of Mr. Georga Johffion% . «Jh 
the General Court of Proprietort §f-£aft Indja S[tock, 
oh the Subje& of the Reftitution for private L^ue^ 
in the War againft Coffim Ali Cawn, is. 

r's! 'frh'elfilii of T6rty ' irbwis. Haitote^i 
fttfih the*>ehi5h'of Volfaire. Trice is. fcWed. ". 

i6. Letters addrefled to his Highnefs the Prince 
<if**^'»»i cintataingCbmntoisbniae Writings 
of the moft emineUt Authoit, who te^bieen'tReafei 
of attacking the Chriftian Religion. Tranflated 
from the French of Voltaire. Price 2s« lewed. 

17. Dr. Prieftley*s Rudiments of Engliih Gram* 
mar, new Edit. Price 28. 6d, bound. 

18. The 




1. . i8. TJie CIindeftuM -Marriageya Comedy^ new 
Edit. IS. 6d. 

v'liQ* .Cymon; t jDnunatic Ronitaice, ntw Edit. 

I 

20. Mr. Capell's Eilitioii of Shakei}»care, in ten 
.Votumes. 21. 2«« .• > : ■ .t,.'l ?. 

"-'^t. Theobald's ShakeTpeare^ ei^t Volumes, 
n«#- Edition, il.'Ss; - '• 

d%. Sentimental Journey tluvi^gK' France aivl 
Italy. By the late Reverend Mr. Stierhe, two Vo- 

-lunaes, new Edition^ 5$. fewedi: - ' '^ - ' 

• 

23. The Sermons of Mr. Yorick, Volumes j 
and '4, new Edition, 5s. &wed. 

24. The Judgment of Paris, an '£ngli(h Bur- 
iJBtta: Price, is. . ■ 

'^5. HarWoodonthePo^rineOfPredeftination. 
■is.6d. ' ' ■ 

26. Precepts of Conjugal Happinefs^ ^drefled 

to a Lady on' her Marriage. By John Ltangliorney 

D_^ «^ • •■■J... 1^ ^* •' 

• D. Pnce IS. 
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27. Verfes in Memory of a Lady. .Written 9i 
S^dgafe Caftlc, 1768. Price 6d. 
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